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Foreword 


l 


Periodical assessment of the learning achievement of children at various stages of school 
education is very important for identifying the nature of inputs required to improve the 
quality of education The study entitled ‘Attainment of Primary School Children in Various 
States’ was initiated in April 1989 with the major focus on assessing the attaimnent in 
language and mathematics of primary school children in Classes IV and V. This study was 
carried out in 23 States of India, including the National Capital Territory of Delhi. 

The findings of the study have a number of implications for language and mathematics 
achievement amongst the primary school children, The findings also reflect on the quality 
of teaching and learning. The outcome of this study should lead to planning afresh the 
whole process of curriculum transaction and may simultaneously call for serious 
interventions in teacher education. It would be appropriate that all future in-service 
education programmes should take note of the current status of achievement of the 
children and should design appropriate programmes to enhance the competency of 
teachers in improving the quality of attainment of the children. If this becomes the main 
focus of utilisation of the findings of this study, it would have served its purpose 

The study was undertaken under the direction of an eminent researcher, Prof, (Ms) 
Sneh Lata Shukla, formerly Head, Department of Teacher Education, in the NCLRT, I 
express my gratitude to her for undertaking this responsibility on behalf of the NCERT 
and also greatly appreciate the contributions of other colleagues of mine who worked 
with her on this study. 

I also acknowledge the support and cooperation of the State Coordinators who 
undertook the responsibility of field work — selection of sample of schools, development 
of tools, and collection of data Indeed, they acted as extended staff of the project team. 
The active support of the State governments, particularly of the SCERTs/SIEs and 
Departments of Education, has been a great strength to us in the conduct of this study 


A. K. SHARMA 
Director 

1 National Council of Educational 
Research and Tialhing 
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“I will give you a talisman .Whenever 
you are in doubt or when the self 
becomes too much with you, apply 
the following test: 

Recall the face of the poorest and 
the weakest man whom you may 
have seen and ask yourself if the 
step you contemplate is going to be 
of any use to him. Will he gain 
anything by it ? Will it restore him 
to a control over his own life and 
destiny ? In other words*will it lead 
to Swaraj for the hungry and 
spiritually starving millions ? 

Then you will find your doubts and 
your self melting away.” 












Preface 


The National Council of Educational Research and'Training has been conducting periodic 
surveys in the area of school education for more than thiee decades From these surveys 
highly useful information becomes available to decision-makers, both for planning and 
evaluating the growth of education These surveys, however, have been confined to 
availability of facilities such as institutions, buildings, teachers, laboratories, guidance 
services, and incentive schemes, to mention some of these Utilisation of facilities in 
terms of enrolment has been a major variable The need for surveys of qualitative change 
in pupil learning ha£ been felt for long Such surveys become very pertinent in the light 
of investments in improved facilities, periodic revision of curricula, improvement of 
textbooks, and provision of more facilities for teacher education. The first big step in this 
duection was taken m the mid-sixties when the NCERT conducted a Survey of Achieve¬ 
ment in Mathematics at three stages of school education That was 25 years ago How¬ 
ever, periodic assessment of pupil-lparning is needed to help decision-makers to assess 
their policies and modify them wherever necessary. It also enables educationalists and 
teachers to identify weaknesses in planning and in the transaction of teaching-learning 
and take appropriate action for the same. 

While the States conduct such investigations for evaluating their own systems, a 
country-wide exercise could only be undertaken by a national institution like the NCERT. 
Two surveys were initiated by it in 1989, one each at the secondary and primary levels, 
The two are somewhat different in the nature of the investigations carried out, neverthe¬ 
less, both provide useful information about the state of pupil-learning in different parts of 
the country. 

This survey has added substantially to the limited information available about levels 
of learning in primary schools, differences over the States and between different gioups 
within a State, such as boy/girl, urban/rural, or groups on the basis of caste Identification 
of correlates of achievement, though attempted, has not produced any reasonably clear 
picture, 

Regional differences m achievement at school level within States have been known 
— may be more at the secondary level resulting from the common Board examinations, 
but the information regarding differences between States has been limited. Low achievement 
in some of the southern States has not been taken note of very clearly, this survey has 
highlighted it. The direction of differences between achievement of groups, when divided 
over gender, area of residence, namely, rural or urban and caste, vanes over the States , 
Intensive studies that include sociological and economic variables contributing to such 
differences could throw more light on this, 

The finding regarding better achievement of the most numerous caste group in a 
State, regardless of its ‘social’ status, needs to be heeded by textbook writers, teachers 
and administrators. 

The lower achievement of pupils of Class V as compared to those of Class IV needs 
intensive investigation Earlier surveys have also pointed out deterioration in achieve¬ 
ment, but in these studies the lower percentage score of children in higher grades was' 
based on tests designed on the curriculum for respective grades The finding in this 
survey is based on a c nmmon test battery attempted by children of Classes IV and V and 
demands the serious attention of administrators and teachers, 

Higher initial education of the teachers, as at present did not have any direct impact 
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but in-service education of the teachers did seem to improve the achievement of the 
pupils These variables, perhaps, cannot be interpreted simply by their nomenclatures; 
there could be other variables behind the names The quality of ‘higher’ education with 
which some of these teachers come to teach primary school or the involvement of the 
State educational authority that organises in-service education are some such examples 
Some consistency regarding the influence of home-related variables on achievement 
was noticed but the same cannot be said about the teacher and school-related variables. 

The findings of this survey have raised questions with regard to common decisions 
or selection tests for the entire country as also about the competencies of the teachers 
The gap between the survey conducted in 1 966 and the present one conducted m 
1991 is too large to provide a meaningful profile of improvement; there is need for more 
frequent/periodic surveys, It is hoped that this would become a regular activity of the 
NCERT 

I am very grateful to the then Director and Joint Director of the NCERT, Dr P L; 
Malhotra and Prof. A K. Jalaludm, for having given me the opportunity to carry out this 
study. It was planned and approved by the NCERT in 1983 but could not be undertaken 
then due to several reasons. I am equally grateful to Dr A.K Gopalan and Prof. A, K 
Sharma who continued their support till the study was completedr The work was greatly 
facilitated by the active cooperation of the successive Heads of Department of Measure¬ 
ment and Evaluation, Prof. H.S, Snvastava, Prof P M. Patel, Shri. J.P, Agarwal and Prof R 
M. Kalra I am indebted to them 

My senior colleagues, Dr V.P. Garg, Dr V K. Jain, Dr Sarla Rajput and f>hri • O P 
Arora, worked all along with me I cannot say they helped me, we worked together I 
would particularly like to mention the major contribution of Dr V.K. Jain in looking after 
all aspects related to the sampling exercise, which involved a long and continued effort 
at the beginning stages of the study, and for assuming the major responsibility for the 
analysis of data. Dr V.P. Garg, along with other work, looked after most of the adminis¬ 
trative aspects, too. Smt, Rajput helped in the development of tools in particular Shn. 
Arora developed the programmes for analyses by the computer A large project like this 
one involves a great deal of work which cannot be given any name but needs to be 
done nevertheless, and it is difficult to acknowledge all contributions 

A country-wide study like this one cannot be earned out without the active support 
of the State governments. I am grateful to all of them, particulatly to the SCERTs/SIEs and 
the Departments of Education For providing the necessary manpower and other facilities. 
State Coordinators shared all the work beginning with that related to selection of the 
sample of schools, and on to the development of tools and, the most difficult of all, 
collection of data from primary schools spread over urban and rural areas. They also 
shouldered the responsibility of getting the data lecjjxded on the computer. They were in 
a way members of the extended project team I would like to record my appreciation of 
their contribution. I am grateful to the large team of the field staff, both at Delhi and in 
the States, for collecting, checking and tabulating the data. 

1 I am also grateful to the Section Officers, Shriyut Harbhagwan and S.D Singh, arid 
their colleagues for providing all the help required Shri RS, Sharma, the Assistant 
Programme Coordinator rendered help in executing schedules, arranging work-meetings, 
managing finances and maintaining contacts with the States Smt Lila Makhiia, P A , 
typed a large portion of the first draft of this bulky report; her help is highly appreciated 
I thank all of them sincerely '''■ 


SNEHLATA SHUKLA 
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PART I 




CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


Efforts Made In the Post-Independence Era 

When India attained Independence, only a small propor¬ 
tion of young children were attending school According 
to the statistics available from the 1951 census, 16 7% of 
- population was literate and 42,6% children of the 
age-group 6 to 14 were enrolled in schools. Expansion 
of elementary education was given the highest priority in 
free India. According to the Constitution of India, the 
goal of universalisation of elementary education was to 
be attained by I960 1 , and a substantial effort has been 
made both for its expansion and for the improvement of 
the quality of education 

‘ The number of schools rose from 2 10 lakh in 1950- 
51 to 5 48 lakh in 1988-89, and the teachers more than 
tripled from 5 38 to 16 03 lakh during the same period 2 . 
More buildings were constructed for schools so that 
children could study all through the academic year without 
being interrupted by inhospitable weather. To make 
attending school comfortable and more profitable, facilities 
such as drinking water, urinals, furniture for students 
and teachers, blackboards, chalk sticks and dusters, and 
books m the library were also augmented. During the 
First Plan, an enthusiastic beginning was made by 
allocating 55% of the total budget for education to the 
elementary sector, this later settled to around 34%, with 
small deviations in subsequent Plans 

Simultaneously, efforts were made to enrol more 
children in schools. The first step of opening a primary 
school within reach of every young child was supported 
by special drives to persuade children to join school, 
Several incentive schemes (these could also be called 
welfare schemes) such as midday meals, supply of text¬ 
books, free uniforms and scholarships were offered to 
the socially disadvantaged groups such as SC, ST and 
girls. In the Sixth Plan the familiar strategies of opening 
more schools and intensive drives for enrolment were 
supported by the expansion of non-formal education in 


a big way towards the achievement of this objective 
Several other steps were also taken at different points of 
time, reduction in school hours, multiple-entry points, 
and helping the learner from the non-formal system to 
enter the formal school, were some of them 

Thus the first major effort was to facilitate entry into 
the school system. It was, however, noticed quite early 
that a very large percentage of children who enrolled 
dropped out of the system before they could attain even 
literacy — l e, literacy which could be expected to be 
lifelong Even as late as 1977-78, nearly 60% of all chil¬ 
dren who were enrolled in Class I dropped out of the 
system by the time they reached Class V 3 Out of this, a 
fairly large group left school before they reached Class HI. 
To make room for late developers and to reduce discour¬ 
agement arising out of failure A 'No Detention Policy' for 
automatic promotion was recommended for at least the 
first two years of schooling, and longer if a State would 
agree to it The corresponding drop-out rate reduced to 
48% in 1985-86 — not a very big achievement in the 
eight-year penod 

So much for the expansion of primary education, As 
of today, the percentage of cohort joining the school has 
more than doubled since Independence-, the rate of adult 
literacy is nearly 3 times as high. 

Attention was also paid to improving the quality of 
education The beginning was made in setting up two 
successive Commissions for recommending improvement 
of tertiary and secondary education, in 1948 and 1952, 
respectively It was followed by the Kothari Commission 
(1964-66) which looked at and made recommendations 
for improvement of education at all levels, There were 
suggestions for renewal of curricula, improvement of 
teacher education programmes and reforms in several 
other aspects. 

Simultaneously, several Bureaus for revision of cur¬ 
ricula, development of model textbooks, reforms in the 


1 That this goal has eluded us to-date is a different matter 

2 (a) A Handbook of Educational and Allied Statistics 1980-81, MHRD, GOI, 1983 
(b) Selected Educational Statistics 1988-89, p 84, MHRD, GOI, 1990 

3 Report of The Working Group on Elementary Education Seventh Five Year Plan 1985-1990, NIEPA, 1990, p 129. 
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examination system, as well as extension centres for in- 
service education of teachers were set up. These weie 
later (1961) brought together as the National Council of 
Educational Research and Tiaining (NCERT) The NCERT 
woiked in all areas ot education such as development of 
cunicula, production of model textbooks supported by 
guide books for teachers and workbooks for pupils, re¬ 
forms in examination, teacher education—both pre-ser- 
vtce and in-service. It supported its work by research 
and extension Sister institutions by the name of State 
Council(s) of Educational Research and Training were 
created in the States Later, a Central Institute of Educa¬ 
tional Technology came into being within the NCERT to 
promote the use of modem technologies in education. It 
was also supported by State-level cells or State Institute 
of Educational Technology 

The National Institute of Educational Planning and 
Administration (NIEPA) was set up to lend support to 
administrators The latest in the list are District Institute(s) 
of Education and Tiaining Several voluntary agencies 
also worked foi improving the quality of education, par¬ 
ticularly at the primary level. 

Though work in most places began with secondary 
educaUon, the importance of changes at the primary 
level was recognised quite early and a fair amount of 
attention was paid to this sector. A unit for pre-school 
education in the NCERT was strengthened to become a 
strong Department of Pre-School and Elementary Educa¬ 
tion During the late seventies and early eighties, many 
experiments were also undertaken to try out new inputs 
and approaches to support and improve primary educa¬ 
tion. Teaching science in the Satellite Instructional Tele¬ 
vision Experiment in six States, the use of Radio in 
Teaching First Language in Rajasthan, followed by the 
use of audio-tapes for a similar objective in Madhya 
Pradesh, Primary Education and Curriculum Renewal in 
selected schools in 22 States, and Comprehensive Access 
to Primary Education for out-of-school children are some 
of these. Several experiments were evaluated for their 
contribution in improving retention and achievement In 
some cases, these were extended to larger groups but, 
once extended, some of the special inputs, particularly 
inspiration, enthusiasm, and direct interaction with ex¬ 
perts, tend to get reduced and the special inputs become 
as routine as the traditional textbooks, blackboards, etc 
Evaluation was usually not repeated at this stage, 

In the National Policy on Education adopted in 1986, 
attention was paid both to universalisation and improve¬ 
ment of quality of primary education by recommending 
more material inputs, Including a minimum of 'usable in 
all weather’ space, at least two teachers one of whom 


was to be a woman. This is to mention only a few of the 
steps recommended to extend and improve primary edu¬ 
cation In short, a gieat deal of effort has been invested 
in extending and improving the quality of primary edu¬ 
cation but evaluation of the impact of these inputs has 
not been systematic The NCERT has been conducting 
periodic surveys to collect data regarding availability of 
schools, and teacheis, number of pupils enrolled and 
attending schools, and several other variables which would 
provide information regarding, the targets reached The 
planners use this information to assess achievement of 
universalisation of primary education in different geo¬ 
graphical regions, for taking further steps But informa¬ 
tion regarding improvement in the quality of learning 
has not been available on any large scale While it made 
sense to begin with assessment of needs foi basic facul¬ 
ties for achievement of universalisation of elementary 
education and provision of the same, the end product, 
namely, learning by the pupils, would remain the main 
objective 

There has been occasional expression of dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the achievement levels of children Most of it 
has not been on the basts of any systematic investiga¬ 
tions. The planners and the educationists have felt dis¬ 
satisfied with whatever little evidence of learning of the 
young pupils is brought to light Some studies have been 
conducted in the States throwing occasional light on the 
status of achievements of primary school children, very 
limited information is available regarding comparisons 
between States, The scope of the investigations under¬ 
taken by research scholais and State Councils of Educa¬ 
tional Research and Training remains confined to the 
States where they are located While regional differences 
within a State may be brought out in some studies, inter¬ 
state comparisons would remain the concern of national 
agencies like the NCERT, NIEPA, etc 

Some evidence available from home and abroad is 
summarised below 

What is Known from Research? 

The present study is mainly concerned about three as¬ 
pects of primary education, namely (i) achievements of 
pupils in relation to curricular expectations, (a) compari¬ 
sons over the States, and (in) the factors that could be 
related to the diffeiences in achievement of pupils within 
or between States 

Some information regarding the achievement of pu¬ 
pils in primary schools was available from studies con¬ 
ducted in the NCERT and the States. The findings, in 
general, pointed to low levels of learning as also to the 
situation becoming worse as the children moved up the 
grade levels. Poor achievement of primary school was 
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reported in several studies conducted in Maharashtra, 
particularly by the Bombay Municipal Corporation 

Thiee major studies undertaken in NCERT, involving 
several States, examined achievements of pnmary school 
children 

An All India Survey of Achievement in Mathematics 
(Kulkarm, 1970) was conducted at three levels of educa¬ 
tion, viz, end of primary school (Class V) end of middle 
school (Class VIII) and end of secondary school. Com¬ 
mon tests translated in 13 languages weie administered 
on samples cliawn fiom 15 States The numbei of pupils 
varied fiom more than 28,000 at primary level to nearly 
20,000 at the secondary level The findings can be 
summarised as below 

— Vauation between States was quite high, State 
averages at primary level tanged fiom 26% to 
48% The same got reduced at middle and sec¬ 
ondary level. 

— Regional differences within a State were also 
noticed 

— The direction of differences between urban/ 
rural groups varied from State to State 

— With very few exceptions, boys achieved higher 
than the girls 

— Items categorised under Application and Logi¬ 
cal Reasoning proved more difficult than those 
measuring Knowledge and Skill 

— No relationship was found between school per¬ 
formance and teachers’ qualifications. 

The author concluded “It seems the most powerful 
variables are those which operate within the school like 
teaching methods, curriculum, etc,, and those which are 
related to students’ attitudes. The remoter variables like 
socio-economic conditions of the parents or school type, 
e.g, government or private, operate only to the extent 
they deliberately improve teaching-learning situations and 
v help a student to build a positive attitude towards study.” 

The data of the study mentioned above were col¬ 
lected during 1967 More information became available— 
for different subjects though — after a short gap of three 
years from a smaller part of the country, In the series of 
studies conducted by the International Association for 
Evaluation of Educational Achievement, India participated 
in the measurement of achievement in two subjects, 
namely, mother tongue (Hindi) and science, at all the 
three levels, ie , for children of ages 10+, 14+, and the 
last class of secondary school. The achievements of In¬ 
dian children were very low. The same deteriorated over 


the populations which could be considered equivalent 
loughly Lo grades Home-related variables were found to 
be less significant in the higher grades The same were 
also less significant with respect to differences in achieve¬ 
ments than school- and teacher-related variables The 
school vaiiable tended to gam importance at the second¬ 
ary level. (Shukla, 1974) 

This study was restricted only to the States (and 
groups of pupils) where Hindi was being used as me¬ 
dium of instruction. The data were pooled together to 
represent country statistics, compaiisons between States 
were not made 

Dave (1988) and his colleagues conducted an evalu¬ 
ation of achievements of primary school children study¬ 
ing in Classes I to IV in 22 States/Umon Territories in the 
country Although the main objective of the study was to 
compare the impact of inputs made available in a special 
project, named Primary Education Curriculum Renewal, 
some of its findings are relevant so far as the picture 
regarding achievement in schools m general is concerned; 
it had samples of pupils from non-project' schools vary¬ 
ing from 1,800 in Class I to less than 200 in Class IV. 
Different tests appropriate for assessing levels of achieve¬ 
ments in different grades were used Thus the mean 
achievements, as reported, were not directly comparable 
over the grades, With this limitation in mind, the average 
percentage scores in non-project schools"' in the mother 
tongue were 63% in Class I, 53% in Class II, 39% in Class 
I, 64% in Class II, 49% in Class III and 27% in Class IV. 
The picture was similar in Environmental Studies I and 
II Although the author interpreted this as satisfactory 
achievement on the part of the primary school children, 
the successive decline in averages was veiy glaiing Even 
by the standards set by Dave and his group, achieve¬ 
ment in Class IV was unsatisfactory, being less than 34% 
both in language and in arithmetic When seen along 
with the declining number of pupils from Class I to IV 4 5 
(from 1800 to approximately 190 only) it can only be 
called dismal 

Large differences between State means were observed 
in this study as well The mean percentage score in 
language varied between 33 (Bihar) to 90 (Punjab) in 
Class I, 20 (Bihar) to 88 (Punjab) an Class II and 17 (HP) 
to 71 (Punjab) in Class Ill, In mathematics, the range of 
percentage averages was 35 (Bihar) to 89 (Punjab) in 
Class I, 4l (Bihar) to 93 (Punjab) in Class II, 15 (Bihar) 
to 76 (Tamil Nadu) in Class III and 32 (HP) to 48 
(Mizoram) in Class IV 6 . 


4 Considered here as representative of the general population of schools 

5 As the testing was undertaken simultaneously, the numbei of pupils in Class IV is not, strictly speaking, the leftover of 1,800 
in Class I, the high attrition late Is likely to have affected this number 

A rv.«-n FV/Wevs trim llorr,, r _wl F^ - s, r. V\T 
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Differences between States were noticed in achieve¬ 
ments of pumary school pupils in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, Rajasthan and Karnataka in the 
study, 

Work regarding factors correlated with achievement 
of pupils at the primary stage has been reported by 
seveial studies The findings are not always consistent 
with each other Apart from the non-comparability of 
methods used in analysing and interpreting the data, the 
sub-populations could also be different, A study based 
on a sample from an urban area alone may end up with 
different findings compared to the one with a sample 
more representative of the total population of children of 
a State Nevertheless, studying the summaries available 
in the four surveys of Research in Education brought out 
by the NCERT, the following variables were found to be 
positively related to pupil achievement general ability 
and motivation of the pupil, availability of the teacher, 
i.e , one or less teacher per class group, level of general 
and professional education of the teacher, subject spe¬ 
cialist in preference to the general teacher, facilities avail¬ 
able in school, Institutional climate and leadership of the 
headmaster. On the part of the children, having text¬ 
books and doing homework regularly seemed to help. 
The urban groups tended to do better than the rural 
groups. There was no evidence of relationship between 
achievement and size of class and number of siblings, 

Some findings from international studies would also 
be of interest to the reader of this survey The International 
Association for Evaluation of Educational Achivement (IEA) 
has not only conducted several studies across countries 
but has also collaborated with other intemadonal agencies 
to compile the work done in the area of evaluation of 
pupil achievement. The same is available in several 
volumes brought out by IEA and other sponsoring 
agencies. 

It can be said briefly that there was no consistency 
of pattern in relationships between achievement of pu¬ 
pils and school- and-teacher-related variables. The same 
differed widely over the countries. There was some con¬ 
sistency in patterns in the developed and the developing 
countries. In the case of the latter, school-related vari¬ 
ables exerted greater influence while in industrialised 
countries, student- and family-related variables were more 
influential. The influence of family background had a 
positive relationship with the level of economic develop¬ 
ment of the country. On the other hand, the percentage 
of variance explained by teacher-related variables was 
negatively correlated with the level of the country’s de- 

The comments in this section are based on -write-ups received 

survey These are not based on data received from the schools 


velopment Textbooks turned out to be more important 
in low-income families, rural areas and families where 
parents’ education was low. 

In a review of research on relationship between 
teacher’s training and student achievement, it was con¬ 
cluded by Husen, et al. (1978) that teacher characteristics 
had a positive impact on pupil achievement 

One could interpret the above comments. Generally 
speaking, the variation between homes would be higher 
than variation between schools In ncher countries, the 
variability in schools may become very small, i.e., when 
all (or most) schools are eqipped rather well. On the 
other hand, the variability in the homes of a large seg¬ 
ment of population in developing countries may remain 
restricted, particularly if the parents are not educated 
and a high proportion of the population is below the 
poverty line. 

These findings are relevant in the present study to 
the extent that there are differences in the economic 
development of the States in the country. It may be 
mentioned that some of the contradictions in the find¬ 
ings of the studies from the States may be arising be¬ 
cause of these reasons 

One study from Thailand may be given a special 
mention here. Satapanich (1982) found that the aggre¬ 
gate effects of SES and school characteristics were not 
the same for all regions and types of schools in the 
country. In addition, the effects were different for lan¬ 
guage and mathematics. In the light of these findings, 
the researcher expressed doubt about a uniform national 
policy to improve the quality of education m the coun¬ 
try, a situation relevant to India as well 

This limited glance over the status of findings in the 
area points to the urgent need of more work in the 
country, In the light of more definite differences be¬ 
tween the developed and developing countries, design¬ 
ing action policies on the information available from 
research conducted elsewhere could not only be futile 
but also counter-productive. Developing means of better 
communication of research findings between developing 
countries could be more helpful, It- also points to the 
need for continued research as the economic/industrial 
status of the country is changing at a very fast rate 

Primary Education — The General Scene in 1989' 

In most of the States, primary schools comprised Classes 
I to V, However, in Assam, Gujarat, Karnataka, Kerala, 
Maharashtra, Mizoram and Nagaland, the primary section 
had Classes I to IV, only Meghalaya was an exception 
with lower primary school ending at Class III Only a 

from the 22 States and the Union Territory participating in this 
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small proportion of primary classes weie part of middle 
or secondaiy schools 

Pre-primary education was available to a small 
minority, the exceptions were Sikkim, Delhi and 
Meghalaya, followed by Kerala and Haryana Nearly all 
the States had private schools in urban areas catering to 
the needs of pre-school children Rural children mainly 
attended centres run under ICDS, the number of such 
centres was quiLe high in Uttar Pradesh and Bihai 

SLates followed different policies regarding not de¬ 
taining children m the beginning classes While chil¬ 
dren were automatically promoted up to Class III in 
several States, Assam, Nagaland, Sikkim and Meghalaya 
examined and detained right from Class I childien who 
did not achieve up to the expected levels On the other 
extreme was Bihar, where children, regardless of their 
achievement, were piomoted up to Class V. Kerala and 
Andhra Pradesh used percentage attendance as the cri¬ 
terion for-promotion in the beginning grades Wherever 
an examination was held, the requirement of minimum 
marks for promotion was quite low—about 35% only 
One could say, in brief, that the total system was quite 
permissive to enable the children to move along the 
class-ladder With the exception of Meghalaya, which 
held a public examination at the end of Class III, the 
last class of the lower primary school, no other State 
held an examination at the primary level where evalua¬ 
tion or certification was centralised Arunachal Pradesh 
and Sikkim had systems of common question papers 
for the entire State for Class V but evaluation was done 
at the district levels In several States, Zila Parishads or 
Block-level agencies administered a common examina¬ 
tion for the Hast grade. In Assam, Tamil Nadu, Bihar, 
Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka, evaluation was con¬ 
ducted by schools only Orissa held a special examina¬ 
tion, probably for a small number of bright children, for 
awarding scholarships 

Most of the primary schools were being run by the 
State governments and local bodies, a few States also 
had a large number of private aided schools As private 
aided schools followed the same curriculum and policies 
regarding recruitment of teachers etc, there could be 
differences only in the availability of facilities and man¬ 
agement of inputs Totally private schools were mainly 
in the urban areas and to the extent that they used 
English as medium of instruction, (where English was 
not the language of instruction in the whole State), the 
same were not part of the population of schools of this 
survey 

Children were admitted to Class I at the age of 5+ in 
two-thiids of the Slates; Bihar, Jammu, Madhya Pradesh, 


Mizoram, Nagaland, Punjab and West Bengal admitted 
children at 6 + Students were not required to pay any 
fees in government managed or aided schools, particu¬ 
larly in Classes I and II; in later classes, a small contribu¬ 
tion, usually a rupee per month, was collected towards 
specific funds 

Matiiculation plus certificate of teacher training was 
the minimum required qualification for recruitment of 
teachers for primary schools Andhra Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal requited a minimum of 12 years of general school¬ 
ing for their primary teachers Very few States recruited 
graduates-none required graduation as a minimum quali¬ 
fication. The pay-scales were fairly comparable over sev¬ 
eral States In Kerala, Jammu, Karnataka and Tripura, the 
salaries of the teachers were lower than in other parts of 
the country 

Most school systems worked from May-June to April, 
with some vacation in between; there were some minor 
variations because of geographical conditions A few States 
had their academic year from February to December. 

Apparently, the primary school systems were quite 
comparable from State to State Schools were managed 
mostly by State governments or local bodies, a few private 
schools were also aided by the governments. Children 
were admitted at 5+ or 6+; no tuition fee was charged. 
The minimum required qualifications for recruitment of 
teachers was 10 years of general education plus two 
years of training, with States now moving towards twelve 
years of general education. In a large number of States 
children were not detained in first two grades, aftei 
which schools held their own examinations In the last 
grade of the primary schools, common question papers 
lor the entire district in a rare case for the whole State, 
were being used perhaps to monitor minimum levels of 
learning 

The Present Study 

This study was undertaken to assess the levels of achieve¬ 
ment of children at the end of primary school in the 
mother tongue and in numeracy ‘ These two areas of 
study being basic to further learning, it was decided to 
begin the study with these two subjects. 

It is felt by many educationists that children seem to 
be more backward in the basic skills of reading, writing 
and numeracy in some States than in others. Unequal 
distribution of successful candidates in all-India 
competitions is often quoted as indirect evidence The 
two studies quoted earlier, namely the All India Survey 
of Achievement in Mathematics and Evaluation of Primary 
Education Curriculum Renewal also brought this to light. 
The former was 25 years old and the latter did not go 
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into likely correlates of these differences, Comparisons 
of achievements over States was a major objective of this 
study 

Secondly, if the achievements of the pupils were not 
up to the level of expectations what could be some of 
the reasons for non-achievement? Universalisation with¬ 
out achieving minimum levels of learning does not make 
much sense, What should the administrator do regarding 
the improvement of the quality of education? Revision of 
curricula, textbooks and some in-service programmes of 
teacher training have been planned and expanded more 
on a rational basis than on the basis of information fronr 
the field. An attempt was to be made in this survey to 
identify variables that influence pupil achievement. 

The present investigation was addressed to the 
following- 

1. To what extent do the students acquire the 
competencies expected of them in the mother 
tongue and arithmetic at the end of Class IV? 

2. Were opportunities to learn all that was ex¬ 
pected to be learnt available at home/school? 

3. Do the achievements differ in different skills/ 
competencies? 

4. Were the achievements different in different 
States? 

5. Within a State, were there differences tn the 
achievements of different groups? 


6, What were some of the correlates of achieve¬ 
ments in primary classes? 

Differences between States were to be studied on the 
following lines: 

CO To what extent were the expectation of achieve¬ 
ments different from State to State? 

(ii) What were the differences in provision of learn¬ 
ing opportunities? 

(lii) What were the factors responsible for the dif¬ 
ferences over States, if any? 

Coverage 

All children finishing the fourth year of formal school 
were the universe of the study Since the study was 
being' undertaken with the dual purpose of assessing 
achievement of desired competencies by the children as 
well as studying the factors which facilitated or obstructed 
this achievement, schools as institutions as well as State 
systems of education were also considered as the sub¬ 
populations 

It was expected that the study would be conducted 
in all the States in the country Because of resource 
constraint, Union Territories were not included, how¬ 
ever, an exception was made in the case of Delhi All 
types of recognised schools having pnmary sections were 
considered as the population of schools. 

Only achievement in arithmetic and the mother 
tongue 7 were to be investigated. 


7 Tiie language of the medium of instruction was interpreted as the mother tongue. 
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Sampling Design 


Multistage stratified random sampling design was adopted 
for selection of primary schools in each of the 22 States 
and the Union Territory of Delhi, 

Pupils who were studying in Class IV in recognised 
schools weie the population under consideration About 
one lakh students enrolled in Class IV were to be ap¬ 
proached for testing According to the Fifth All India 
Educational Survey, 1,40,40,119 pupils were enrolled in 
Class IV in 25' States and the Union Territory of Delhi in 
the year 1986 Thus the sample to be covered was 
expected to be about 0,7% of the total enrolment, (See 
Appendix Tables Al, A2) 

A logical approach was to allocate the planned sample 
of one lakh children in proportion to the enrolment of 
pupils in Class IV of the State in relation to the total 
enrolment in 25 States and Delhi It resulted in the samples 
varying in number from 83 m Arunachal Pradesh to 
13,688 in Uttai Pradesh. Four States had a quota of less 
than 200 pupils, which was considered too small to 
allow meaningful comparisons (planned to be studied) 
over some stratifications such as gender, location, caste 
and region. On the other hand, States like Uttar Pradesh 
ended with large number of pupils which could be re¬ 
duced without losing out on representativeness or the 
minimum desired ‘n’ on any stratification, 

It was decided to approach at least one thousand 
students in a State. The planned distribution of sample 
sizes over the States can be seen in Table 1 

The sample within a State was distributed over ur¬ 
ban or rural groups according to the proportion of pupils 
enrolled in the respective areas, The average number of 
pupils in Class IV in a school was estimated by dividing 
the total number of children (enrolled) by the number of 
schools in the respective area In a school not more than 
25 pupils weie to be administered the tests This aspect 
was not of much importance in the rural schools where 
enrolments generally tended to be lower than 25, but it 
was important in urban areas where average enrolment 


per school frequently exceeded 25 The number of schools 
in uiban or ruial area of a Slate was determined by 
dividing the sample by their corresponding average en¬ 
rolment per school or 25, whichever was less, 

The school was the unit of sampling, The number of 
primary schools in most of the States was very laige, A 
great deal of time and effort would be required to collect 
data from schools spread thinly over a large geographi¬ 
cal area, i,e,, if a simple random sample of schools was 
selected A ihree-stage stratified random sampling was 
adopted to select the schools in the various districts of a 
State 

Each State is divided into several regions according 
to economic and geographical conditions and for admin¬ 
istrative convenience One district was selected randomly 
from each of the regions 1 2 if it had nine or less than nine 
and two districts for more than nine districts, 

The capital cities have unique characteristic of hous¬ 
ing large number of government servants, pointing to a 
concentration of educated manpower in the city Also, 
the schools have an easy access to administiation This 
was considered a special circumstance and the capital 
cities of all the States were treated as a region ol the 
State 

The district, including the capital city (i.e,, if it got 
selected from the region), was allocated pupils propor¬ 
tionate to the total enrolment in the district, allocation 
for the capital city was determined as for any type I city 
in other regions. Schools of the urban and the rural area 
of a State, determined in Step One, were allocated pro¬ 
portionately among the selected districts/capital city. 

Cities in the selected districts were classified into 
three categories, namely Type I, Type II and Type III-V 3 
as classified in the 1981 census report. One city of Type 
I, one of Type II and two to three from Type III were 
selected randomly, In case no city of Type I or II existed 
in the district, more dries of the third category were 
selected, In addition to the above, three to five Blocks of 


1 All ihe twenty-five States were to take part in the survey; later three States dropped out at various stages, 

2 A list of regions was obtained from each State 

3 Henceforth referred to as Type III only 
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ihc district wete also .selected tandomly horn the list ol 
Blocks piovitled hy the Stale Cooidinatoi The rmmhei 
and names ol all schools having piimaiy sections in each 
select led city and Block weie obtained bom the Slate 
Numbei ol schools deteimmed loi each chsLiict in Step 
1'wo weie proportionately allocated among the selected 
cities -and Blocks 

In most ol the Slates, the piimaiy schools are man¬ 
aged by the State government 01 local bodies (which 
wete also tiealed as government management). Few pri¬ 
mary schools ate attached to middle or secondary schools 
Whenever theie was a substantial numbei ol piimaiy 
sections as pan of the middle oi secondary schools and 
the enrolment in schools managed by chffeient agencies 
01 the type of school was available, ihe sample of the 
school of a city/Block was divided propoitionately over 
these stultifications Finally the schools were selected 
randomly horn the list of schools of the city/Block pio- 
vtcled by the State Btoadly speaking, the sample as 
designed was self-weighted within a State, 

Lists of schools with then State, legion, district, city 
and school codes wete ptepated and sent to the tespec- 
live Stale Cootclinatois A supplementary list for anal 
atea was also pteparecl foi each State, it was to be used 
in case the sample of pupils fell too short of the sample 
planned 

In ruial area, the emolment of chtldien in a class 
geneially temained shoit ol the maximum permissible 
numbei of 25 but sub-sampling of pupils within a school 
was expected in urban schools This was left to the field 
staff who weie provided with elabomte instructions with 
examples Sub-sampling of teachers in a school was also 
lull to the field staff, guidelines wete provided 

Samples Planned and Obtained 

As alteady mentioned a sample of 1,00,000 pupils who 
had studied up to Class IV in the foimal school system 
was to lie selected from 25 States and the metiopohs of 
Delhi On the basis of earliei experience of diffeience 
between emolment and attendance, only 75% of the 
planned numbeis were expected. In addition, thiee States, 
namely Himachal Pradesh, Manipur and Goa, could not 
participate in the piojeet. A patt of Jammu & Kashmir 
was also dropped. Con.sidenng this, the obtained sample 
of 65,861 pupils of Class IV was considered sahshictoiy 
in numbers. But Lhe propoitions allocated to the Stales 
wc-ie not maintained (See Table 1). The maximum loss 
was in Madhya Pradesh, Meghalaya and Uttar Pradesh. 
Data of a much largei number of pupils was returned 
Irom Madhya lbadesh but nearly 25% of it was omitted 


because of one leason or the othei 4 . -Meghalaya did a 
very burned job, 8-10 months behind the scheduled dates, 
and only these many pupils could aLLend the school 
befoie they closed foi vacation. Uttar Pradesh, too, could 
not manage moie than 48% of the laigetecl numbei 
Sikktm piesented the most mteiesting situation of geLting 
many mote pupils hom each school while most States 
snuggled towaids the piedeteimined numbei ol pupils 
by appioaching schools hom the additional lisls as well 
Sikkim obtained, on the avetage, 50% mote sample than 
the expected numbei from each school. 

Table 2.1 


SAMPLES PLANNED AND OBTAINED 




Schools 

Pupils 

State 

Hum bei 
Planned 

Pei callage 

OI> tamed 

Hum bet 
Planned 

Percentage 

Obtained 

Andhu Pi.lde.sh 

285 

128 

5697 

82 

Arunachnl Piudesh 

88 

104 

954 

98 

Assam 

202 

106 

2594 

76 

liihai 

510 

103 

5574 

61 

Gujjiut 

2-19 

, 87 

5816 

79 

Haryana 

106 

99 

2425 

71 

Jammu 

116 

95 

1000 

81 

Karnataka 

508 

90 

5898 . 

83 

Keiala 

168 

101 

4200 

86 

Madhya Piadesh 

599 

72 

7014 

42 

Maharashtra 

561 

96 

7795 

99 

Meghalaya 

186 

73 

1518 

34 

Mizoram 

68 

101 

999 

93 

Nagaland 

71 

113 

1139 

80 

Orissa 

278 

111 

'U90 

72 

Punjab 

107 

98 

2591 

75 

Rajasthan 

250 

94 

3628 

62 

Sikkim 

56 

91 

750 

145 

Tamil Nadu 

505 

94 

7525 

70 

Tnpuu 

71 

123 

1519 

69 

Uttar Piadesh 

415 

96 

10136 

48 

West bcngitl 

354 

119 

6827 

76 

Delhi 

85 

92 

2125 

7.3 

11 can be seen from the table given above that 
while the proportion of obtained pupil sample varied 
between 70% to 90% in two-thuds of the States, with the 


exception of two, i.e,, Madhya Pradesh and Meghalaya, 


'i lhe bases on which some of die data was eliminated have been discussed in Chapter 4 
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all othcis contacted 90 % oi moie schools, ten of these 
went beyond 100% 

With the puipo.se of checking the iepie.sentativene.ss 
of the obtained sample, some of the statistics available 
horn the data collected for Lhis study were compared 
with the conesponding hguies as available horn the 
1986 survey Observations on the following vanables 
were compaied peicentage-of (i) pnmaiy (only) schools, 
(n) girl students,'(m) Scheduled Caste students, (iv) Sched¬ 
uled Tube students (v) women teacheis, (vi) tiained 
teachers The maximum deviation was noticed on pri¬ 
mary (only) schools Andhia Piadesh, Gujarat, Jammu, 
KamaLaka, Maharashtra, Nagaland, Meghalaya and Sikkim 
included many moie middle and secondaiy schools than 
was expected On the othei hand, Haryana and Kerala 
included a largei numbei of pnmary schools 

There weie two possible souices of this dtsciep- 
ancy It may be lecalled that lists of schools m the’ 
selected distiicts/BIoeks weie obtained horn ihe Stales 
II at this stage a State sent an incomplete list and 
omitted a certain categoiy of schools completely oi 
pai Hally, the bias could set in. It is likely to have 
happened in Keiala and Haryana, the two States wheie 
the propoition of pnmaiy schools exceeded the ex¬ 
pected latio by 31% and 25%, respectively Anothei 
souiee of bias could have ciepc in at the stage of data 
collection, wheie a school that was veiy difficult to 
approach might have been leplacecl by anothei school 
Ii may be mentioned that more middle and secondary 
schools could be appioached moie easily The highest 
deviation was in Andhia Piadesh. 

A genuine souiee of cliffeience was the upgiadmg of 
pnmaiy schools lo middle schools, and the laltei into 
secondaiy schools, duiing the 5-yeai inieival between 
1986 and 1991 The deviations due to this hictoi were 
not known. 

What was the likely impact of this deviation on the 
State means? In Andhia Pradesh, the aveiage total scoies 
foi pnmaiy, middle and secondaiy schools were 110 1, 
108 8 and 112 4, respectively The combined mean for 
pupils horn middle and secondary schools worked out 
to be 109 5, i e , slightly smaliei than primary (only) 
schools In us contribution to the total, it has haidly 
affected the State aveiage, 

Anothei State which included moie middle and-sec¬ 
ondaiy schools than were indicated accoidtng to the 
1986 Suivey was Karnataka The average aggregate score 
for pnmary (only), middle and secondaiy schools was 
54.1, 66 3 and 77 6, lespectively, The State average, lm- 
pioved by this disproportion but it remained the lowest 


in lanlang among the Slates’ Meghalaya included many 
more middle schools than expected, this resulted in low- 
enng the State aveiage The average score ol pupils 
horn middle schools was 87 1 as compaied to 95 3 horn 
the primary schools The aveiage score in Nagaland also 
got i educed because ol the largei number ol middle and 
secondaiy schools The aveiages foi the thiee categories 
ol schools weie 58 1 ( \ 54 6 and 52 8 

In Gujaiat, Jammu, Maharashtia and Sikkim devia¬ 
tion fiom the expected peicentage vaned between 20% 
to 30% less primary schools Lhan expected Of these 
States, Gujaiat definitely gamed, the aveiages foi tiuee 
types of schools being 104 0, 114.3, and 116.0. The ob¬ 
tained State aveiage was 112 3. The Slate had included 
neaily 70% of middle schools; n also insisted on admin- 
isLenng the test batteiy to a huge number ol childien in 
Class V instead ol t lass iy but theie was no cliffeience 
between the mean achievements of pupils of Classes IV 
and V. Ii anthmetically 20% of pupils fiom middle schools 
were leplaeed by childien of primary schools, the ob¬ 
tained average would have got reduced by 1.1 scoies 5 6 7 
Jammu, too, gained, but only slightly as the aveiages of 
children studying in the thiee types ol schools were in 
ascending oidei, being 86,4, 87 4 and 88 7. The State 
aveiage was 87 5 It had included 28% fewei pnmaiy 
schools If collected for this disproportion, the State mean 
would have been aiound 86.8 — a difference of less 
lhan 1 score. 

Mahaiashlia had 20% fewer pnmaiy schools' but by 
including moie middle and secondary schools, it got a 
ieduced aggregate scoie, The mean scoies of thiee types 
of schools weie 113.5, 85 5 and 103 2, lespectively Foity- 
fom per cent ol middle schools had a much lowei aggre¬ 
gate than primary or even secondary schools Accoiding 
lo the 1986 suivey, -the expected propoition of primary 
schools was 68.7% If the piopoitions weie maintained 
loughly, the State mean would improve from 95 0 to 
105.6 

In Sikkim, the obtained piopoition of piimaiy schools 
was 47 1, against the expected 71 3 But theie was no 
cliffeience between the means of pnmaiy and middle 
schools, these being 89 2 and 89 3, lespectively. Nearly 
24% of secondaiy schools had a lower mean of 86 0, 
which would have somewhat pulled down the State av¬ 
eiage. The cliffeience would not have been veiy large 

Though the likely impact of inclusion of more schools 
other than pnmaiy in the affected States has been dis¬ 
cussed, the averages were not coirected The status of 
schools could haye changed in leality, The criterion used 
-yas five years,old and, more particularly, the National 


5 Karnataka needs to look al its pnmary .schools seuously 

6 The maximum possible scoie in Nagaland was only 164 

7 The expected peicentage ol pnmaiy (onlyl schools in Gu|uut was a low 45%, 
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Policy on Education (1986) had been implemented dur¬ 
ing this period 8 For this very reason, deviations smaller 
than 20% have not been discussed here „ 

Deviations on some other vanables may also be men¬ 
tioned Delhi had more girls (56%) probably because the 
investigating team chose to visit more schools being run 
during the morning shift, i.e , if the name of the school 
was entered only once in the list supplied by the coordi¬ 
nator. It gave the UT a small advantage. Arunachal and 
Madhya Pradesh also had more girls; this did not have 
an effect on Lheir total means Jammu had many more 
SC pupils As the survey statistics was for the State of 
Jammu & Kashmir and the sample was drawn only from 
Jammu district, the two were not strictly comparable. 
The proportion of SC population in Jammu may actually 
be larger, The composition of the State population might 
have changed very rapidly due to disturbances in the 
State as well as in the neighbouring areas There was no 
apparent reason for the sample to be biased on this 
variable. In Nagaland, there were more SC and fewer ST 
pupils, which could be due to change in the status of 
some tribal groups There were small increments of SC/ 
ST groups in a few other States also, these were seen as 
likely deviations due to persistent efforts by the State 


governments to get moie and more children of socially 
deprived groups in schools. 

In brief, as pci infoimation available on some of the 
variables, theie could be small doubts about samples 
being as precisely representive as were planned Kerala 
and Haryana included many more primary' schools than 
was expected on the basis of the 1986 statistics In 
Haryana, more schools could have come into existence; 
Kerala probably supplied a list of more primary schools 
There was not much scope to check how this deviation 
could have affected their aveiages Andhra Pradesh, 
Gujarat, Jammu, Karnataka, Maharashtra, Nagaland, 
Meghalaya and Sikkim included many more middle and 
secondary schools, but excepi foi Maharashtra, where 
the State average seems to have been affected negatively 
to a larger extent, the deviations had little effect on State 
averages The ditfeiences in aggregate lemained about 
one point or so There was no diffeience in Andhia 
Pradesh and Sikkim Karnataka, Gujarat and Jammu got 
some advantage while the mean scores could be slightly 
lower for this reason in Meghalaya and Nagaland Except 
for Maharashtra, one could consider the samples from 
the States to be fairly representative as far as the achieve¬ 
ment of the pupils of Class IV was concerned 


those from middle schools which, In mm had hmher rnMnwhan ,ho f Malaya chi dren from pnmary schools did better than 
picture was clearly reversed whilel„ ih^’othe, In K “ ka ' Iammu and Gujarat, the 

pattern, I.e ,the primary schools may have scored lower than d,emlddli Aru " achal ^ d esh, and Maharashtra there was no clear 

schools. X f,COred ,ovver than the middle - school 'S which might have a higher mean than the secondary 

same may (probably acUdem^ ^ ° f the analysei Each State kerned to have an Identity of its own; the 
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Comparing achievements of pupils over the States being 
one of the major objectives of the study, common tools 
of measurement were called for School education has 
been a State subject foi long and although it is on con- 
curient list now, curricula and learning material are pre¬ 
paid by the Spates themselves However this study was 
limited to basic skills and that too at the beginning level 
of schooling, a great deal of commonality in choice of 
topics and levels of learning was expected m both the 
subject areas being investigated 

Test in Arithmetic 

Syllabi from several States weie studied to identify com¬ 
mon topics in the cumculam for Classes I to IV There 
was a fan amount of similarity in what the children were 
expected to learn during the first four years of schooling 
This could be due to two reasons. First, the basis as well 
as the sequence of most elementary things in arithmetic 
is not very debatable Secondly, over the years, the cur- 
liculai framewoik developed by NCERT has been adopted 
by seveial States with minor or no modifications 

From the syllabi studied, the following topics were 
identified as being common to many States- (i) Time (it) 
Multiples and Factors, (hi) Common Factors and Mul¬ 
tiples, (iv) Large Numbers, (v) Addition and Subtraction 
of Numbeis, (vi) Multiplication and Division, (vii) Uni¬ 
tary Method, (vin) Measuies of Length, Mass and Capac¬ 
ity, (ix) Fractional Numbers, (x) Addition and Subtraction 
of Fractional Numbers, (xi) Decimals, (xii) Area and Vol¬ 
ume, (xiii) Piofit and Loss, (xiv) Indian Currency On the 
basis of a detailed study of syllabi from eleven States 1 
and the syllabus prepared by NCERT, it was decided to 
exclude profit and loss, area, volume and specific sums 
on Indian currency The last one found some place in 
units of currency commonly known to the children, 

The detailed statement prepared by the NCERT in Its 
document “Minimum Learning Outcomes and Content for 
Teaching Mathematics” was consulted for developing items 
an various topics Textbooks from other States, wherever 


possible, were also consulted 

The first draft of the items was prepared in a woik- 
shop in which practising teachers, curriculum designers, 
supervisors, teacher educators and evaluators participated. 
Then, all the items were discussed to judge their suitabil¬ 
ity for pupils of Class IV and the appropi lateness of the 
alternatives in the multiple-choice questions by the group. 
These were further studied by the Project team to elimi¬ 
nate unnecessary duplication. Only one test in arithmetic 
was planned for the final testing, As the childien were 
likely to need sufficient time to respond to the items it 
was considered important that the final test should not 
be very long and the items must be functional in most 
States Trying out a large number of items at this stage 
would help to select the most appropriate set. To avoid 
a burden on the children and the State-Centres, the ini¬ 
tial pool of 122 items was divided into four forms. 

The items were arranged topic-wise and were marked 
as 'easy’, ‘average’ and ‘difficult’ within each small group 
The four forms were made reasonably comparable by 
assigning items with the help of these three categories 
Each form was to be tried out in four to five States, The 
participating States (22 States and the Union Territory of 
Delhi) were also divided Into four groups. Each group 
included States where Hindi was the medium of instruc¬ 
tion and three or four other languages in which the test 
would be translated 

The States were advised to administer these tests to 
approximately 200 pupils from at least 10 schools which 
could be considered as representative of the population 
of schools. Item analysis was carried out by the States as 
per guidelines provided from the NCERT, and data re¬ 
garding pass percentage, discrimination value as well as 
the frequency of response of the upper and towei 27% 
on each alternative was returned to Delhi. The analyses 
were scrutinised for accuracy before the same were used 
for selection of items. Item-analysis data for a set of 
items was received from two to five States 

Items were selected on the basis of this feedback 


1 The syllabi of Delhi, JJihar, Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Uttar Pradesh, Haryana,Nagaland, Meghalaya, and Kashmir 
were studied 
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ATTAINMENTS OF PRIMARY SCHOOL CHILDREN IN VARIOUS STATES 


The division of items ovei topics cine! objectives was 
maintained 

The final lest compnses 40 items as per details given 
below, 

m No of Items 


1, Tire four fundamental opeiations including 12 

addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division 

2 Factois and multiples , 7 

3 Decimals, including addition and substruction 7 

4 Fiactional numbeis, addition and substruction 5 
of fractional numbeis 

5 Weights and measures 3 

6. Time 3 

7. Unitary method * '2 

8 Line segments 1 

Total 1 40 


On the basis of competencies, the gioup of 40 items 
could be categorised as 


, __ No of Items 

\ Knowledge 19 

2 Understanding 12 

3 Application of knowledge 9 


Tests In Language 

Testing achievement in language was a task more diffi¬ 
cult than evaluating achievement in anthmetic The latter 
had the advantage of limited and well-defined syllabus 
and a near universality of content and language over the 
States For language, one could mainly hold on to the 
broad learning objectives and vary the choice of context 
over the entire country to make it equally athactive or 
difficult for the children in different regions 

Although, four broad objectives of learning the first 
language at the primary level are mentioned everywhere, 
i,e , learning lo listen, speak, read and write, the schools 
woilc mainly for teaching of leading and writing Com¬ 
petencies related to speech and listening are learnt mote 
in the world outside than m the school. It was, therefore, 
decided to lestnet the tests to measurement of achieve¬ 
ment in leading and writing only As the tests had to be 
of the papci-pencil and muitiple-choue type, testing was 
further leslricted lo competencies tlut could be mea- 
suied through such tests 

Language experts, educationists and teachers met to¬ 
gether in a week-long meeting to identify skills and 
competencies that childien weie expected to acquire foi 


reading and writing in their mother tongue at the end of 
Class IV Cumcula and competencies laid clown by sev¬ 
eral States and by the NCERT weie kept in mind all the 
time Aftei some delibeiation, it was agreed upon Lhal 
the following may be included foi tesLing achievement" 
m reading and waiting 

By the end of four yeais of formal schooling, a child 
should be able to lead a vaiiety of.matenal such as 
stories, nairation, simple scientific mateiial, biography 
and message-related communication in the molhei tongue 
Reading competencies were fuithei specified in pupil 
behaviour* as elaborated below. The student should be 
able to: 

— note details, t e„ the infoiination given in a wiite- 
up (of reasonable length) 

— understand the meaning of a difficult word or 
phiase horn the context 

— i elate things oi events 

— see a cause-and-effect lelationslup 

— chaw conclusions 

— understand the intention of the water 

— gel the cential idea of a wnte-up 

In writing, seveial skills and competencies weie con- 
sideied but keeping in mind the restiictiOns of objective¬ 
testing, only the following were selected The student > 
should have the ability lo. 

— choose the most appropriate woul in wilting 

— write coriect spellings 

— formulate a sentence coireclly 

— use collect punctuation 

The competencies as stated above sounded lathei 
high-level but the working group fuithei daiihed that 
the same can be intei preted at the levels suitable foi 
children of primary schools To fuilher guide the devel¬ 
opment of tools, Lh*s gioup selected some mateiial as 
examples of suitability of content, complexity of ideas 
and difficulty of language Several item formats were 
discussed and a few were selected foi development of 
tools for this study, The following item-types weie re¬ 
tained for testing reading comprehension 

— A brief write-up was followed by multiple-choice 
questions; the children could lead/iefei to the 
passage as often as they wanted to The test- 
type gave the maximum heedom, both with re¬ 
spect to choice of mateiial and to the competen¬ 
cies to be tested 

A significant woid was eliminated in a sentence, 
Out of the given alternatives, the pupil was to 
select the one which made the sentence most 
meaningful 

Foi testing skills in wilting 
- A word was left out in a sentence, The pupil 
was to select one out of the given four words ■ 



DEVELOFM'-™ TOOLS 

which would fit in best fiom the point of view 
of, (a) style, (It) giammar 

— Given tout constructions of a sentence, the pupil 
was lequned to identify the most accuiate one 
— The coirect spelling of a word spelt in foui dif¬ 
ferent ways was to be lecogmsed 
— Appiopnate punctuation signs foi a given wnte- 
u p weie to be selected 

In addition, a Lest of woicl knowledge was also pie- 
paied Although a bettei vocabulary is helpful both in 
leading and wiiting, the test was meant moie as a mea- 
suie of veibal ability than of reading compiehension, In 
this test, a pan of woids weie given and the pupil had 
to identify whethei the given pair of words weie ant¬ 
onyms 01 synomyms this loimat was ptefened ovei 
choosing a synonym oi anotonyms out of foui given 
woids This test was the haidest to tianslate in many 
languages as one seal died foi similaniy in nuances and 
comparability in difficulty 

A small sample of suitable wiite-ups and questions 
weie sent to the States lequesting them to contribute 
similar matenal of suitable difficulty To avoid bias of 
familiarity, the Stales weie icquested not to send any 
material which formed part of the textbooks ‘Words’ 
howevei, could be selected fiom textbooks In paniculai 
basic matenal in the form of passages was icquested as 
the same could be used foi wiiting ol vanous type of 
items The wnte-ups weie leceived in Hindi and in ease 
of othei Indian languages tianslated in English. Several 
States paiticipated in this exercise The material was 
sciutimsed and a lough selection was made with the 
help of colleagues woiking in the NCERT Some of it 
was discaided for repetition 2 3 , or pool quality of ques¬ 
tions developed on the material However, if the basic 
matenal was good, fiesh questions were flamed 
Following tests weie piepared foi pietesting, 

No of Items 


1 Reading Compiehension (paiagiaph) 175 

(based on 24 write-ups) 

2 Reading Compiehension (sentence) 22 

3. Word Knowledge 168 

4 Appiopnate Word 64 

5 Sentence Stiucluie 68 

6 Spelling _ 42 

7 PuncLualion 3 

(three write-ups lequinng 25 signs) 


is 

The fitst five tests for language were translated into 
English, Both the veisions, Hindi and English, were sent 
to the States which needed to translate the tests The 
States that had Lo test in Hindi or in English weie sent 
only one version The tests on sentence slmctiire, spell¬ 
ings and punctuation weie tiied out in Hindi only The 
States weie advised to piepaie comparable tests and try 
Lhem out in Lheii own languages 

Some of the tests weie too long and time-consum¬ 
ing These were divided into 3-4 foi ms and only one 
fonu was sent to a State for try-out The tests in Reading 
Comprehension (paiagiaphs) and Sentence Stuiclures weie 
divided into* foui foi ms and the one on Appiopnate 
Word into thiee foims Each foim was tiled out in at 
least one Hindi speaking State and one of the States in 
the southern and eastern paits of the country, The Lest of 
Wotd Knowledge was also long but its foi mat being 
such as would not tequiie too much time foi tespond- 
mg, it was sent to the States as it was As gieater diffi¬ 
culty was expected in translation and in obtaining eom- 
paiable statistics on these items, a larger numbei ol 
items wlLh data from seveial language-versions was pie- 
ferred at this stage Item-analysis data obtained horn 
lesponses of approximately 200 pupils was leluined to 
Delhi 4 , Subject specialists met again to study the data 
thus available and select the hnal tests Foi neaily all the 
tests, many moie items weie lound suitable than could 
be letained The same weie looked into again foi pre¬ 
paring a balanced test battery which could be lesponded 
to by students in a ieasonable amount of time without 
getting veiy tired 

The data on Lest of Woid Knowledge was limiLed, 
but the largei numbei of items included initially helped 
the team to prepaie an acceptable test Undei Appiopn- 
ate Word, two foi mats weie tiied out One ol these had 
iunnmg matenal in the foim of a story, in the othei, 
items weie based on one or two sentences from a con¬ 
text, It was decided to test on the basis of the iunnmg 
story But the one tiied out had Lo he dropped as it was 
found lo be pait of the prescribed reading material in 
the textbooks of one of the States, It was leplaced by 
another story, The items weie wiitten by the Delhi team 
and improved upon with the help of data collected fiom 
children in Delhi schools The test in punctuation was 
finally dropped because of the difficulties faced in scoi- 
ing 


2 Theie weie many wnte-ups leceived on lives ot gieat men and women 

3 Tlie le.st.s m Sentence Stiuctuie and Spelling could not he tianslated in other'languages, These weie tried out in die Hindi-speaking States 
only 

A Most States paiticipated in the pie-tiyout 
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ATTAINMENTS OF PRIMARY SCHOOL CHILDREN IN VARIOUS STATES 


The final baltery consisted of 


No of Items 


1. Reading Comprehension (paragraph) 44 

(six write-ups) 

2 Reading Comprehension (Sentences) 16 

3. Word Knowledge 40 

4 Appropriate Word 24 

5 Sentence Stiucture 18 

6, Spelling 25 


While discussing variations in item statistics over the 
StaLes, it emerged that the difficulty levels of the items 
were changing noL always because of the difficulty of 
content or complexity of language but sometimes be¬ 
cause the intention of the item-writer did not become 
clear to the translator. Gieatei effort to ensure compara¬ 
bility of the translations seemed to be needed After the 
final tests had been translated into different languages, a 
meeting of the translators was specially called to discuss 
the translations and modify the same wherever neces¬ 
sary It is felt that this exercise enhanced the comparabil¬ 
ity of the tests in different languages. f 

The tests have been printed and used in Hindi (7 
Slates)*, English (3 States), Punjabi, Bengali (2 States) 
Onya, Garo, Khasi, Mizo, Assamese, Gujaiati, Marathi, 


Telegu, Kannada, Tamil and Malayalam 

The Questionnaires 

Three questionnaires, one each for collecting information 
on pupils' home background, teachers’ background and 
the teaching practices they adopt and school-related van- 
ables, were designed. The questionnaires were prepared 
by the team at Delhi but they weie nevertheless sent to 
the States for comments as well as try-out on small 
samples. The latter pait of the exercise was undertaken 
to check that the questions were understood cleaily by 
all those who had to respond to the questionnaires The 
questions were revised on the basis of the feedback 
made available by the States. 

The questionnaires were also translated into regional 
languages. A few States preferred to use the English 
version of the School Questionnaire, which was to be 
icsponded to by headmasters, on the plea that they 
could read and respond in English. 

Comparability of the Final Forms of the 
Tests in Different languages 

In the preceding section, the steps taken to evolve com¬ 
mon tests as would be fair to all (or most of) the States 


Table 3.1 

RANKS ACCORDING TO MEDIAN PASS PERCENTAGE IN THE TESTS 


Slate 

At ith 

RC(P) 

RC(S) 

\VK 

AW 

SS 

Spell 

Andhra Pradesh 

2 

3 

14.5 

10 

6 

8 

3 

Arenachal Pradesh 

15 

19 

20 

20 

16 

15 

13 

Assam 

11 

6 

9 

3 

17 

6 

7 

llihar 

1 

1 

1 

l 

1 

1 

1 

Gujarat 

5 

4 

2 5 

3 

3.5 

2 

4 

liaiyana 

ft 

ft 

8 

11 

7 

11 

10 

Jammu 

10 

14 

10 

18 

13 

18 

22 

Karnataka 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

21 

19 

Kerala 

17 

11 

19 

19 

14 

14 

11 

Madhya Pradesh 

21 

21 

17 

16 

18 

19 

20 

Maharashtra 

16 

12.5 

14.5 

12 

12 

5 

14 

Meghalaya 

3 

12 5 

2 5 

14 

11 

. 

5 

Mizoram 

5 

2 

7 

2 

2 

3 

8 

Nagaland 

18 

20 

21 

22 

21.5 

- 


Orissa 

13 

lf> 

11 

7 

15 

13 

16 

Punjab 

5 

7 

5 

4 

5 

4 

2 

Un(asthun 

7 

9 

4 

9 

9 

12 

17 

Sikkim 

19 

10 

14 5 

f> 

21 5 

17 

15 

Tamil Nadu 

14 

1H 

H 5 

13 

19 

o 5 

6 

Tripura 

22 

22 

22 

17 

20 

20 

21 

Uttar Pradesh 

9 

5 

6 

8 

8 

7 

9 

West liengal 

12 

17 

18 

21 

3.5 

9.5 

18 

Delhi 

20 

15 

12 

15 

10 

16 

12 


5 Companions between the Hindi-speaking States will he free Irom any diflerentes in the tests arising because of translations 
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were explained As one of the objectives of the study 
was to compaie achievement of the children in the van- 
ous Sates in the country, no attempt was made to select 
items which would give a very nairow range of means 
ovei the States Item-analysis data weie used to (i) elimi¬ 
nate items with very large fluctuations in the pass pei- 
centages, particularly if suspected because of poor trans- 
]ni irtu or non-inclusion of topic in the prescribed curricu¬ 
lum of seveial States, 00 improve upon non-discriminat- 
ing alternatives The main criterion for selection of an 
item was Inc extent to which it represented the compe¬ 
tencies expected to be learnt in the cuniculum. In this 
connection the statements elaborated in the NCERT docu¬ 
ments were consulted frequently. 

The data regarding pass-percentages obtained from 
the sample of pupils tested in the suivey are given in the 
Appendix The range of difficulty values was laige for 
tests in Anthmetic and Reading Comprehension and par¬ 
ticularly narrow for Word Knowledge and Sentence Struc¬ 
ture, The former had only two alternatives, i,e , the pair 
of woids was either synonyms or antonyms This could 
lestnct the lange of scores The test for Sentence Struc- 
tuie was common for the Hindi-medium States only, A 
comparable test was constructed in other languages by 
the State Centres. Some States reported having adapted 
the Hindi version as the grammai of the languages in 
which they weie testing was very similar to Hindi (e g, 
Gujaiati, Punjabi) One of the reasons for the generally 
high pass percentages of items in this test could be more 


obviously the incorrect constructions of sentences in¬ 
cluded by some States, 

As achievement only in the two subjects related to 
the basic skills of learning was being compared, it could 
be assumed that the same would be simultaneously high 
or low in a State, It has already been said that by the 
fourth year of schooling, large deviations in the curricula 
weie not expected. The differences in achievement of 
pupils in the States would reflect moie the efficiency of 
the systems than levels of expectations. This assumption 
would be substantiated if the tests in the battery proved 
nearly equally difficult or easy in a State In Table 3 1, 
the States have been ranked on the median pass per¬ 
centage on each of the seven tests used 

Although the ranks are not sensitive to the quantum 
of diffeiences, lelative compaiability within a State over 
the tests was noticeable in nearly all cases. The excep¬ 
tions weie few. 

Reliability Coefficients of the Tests 

Reliability coefficients were worked out by the Kudei 
Richardson foimula 20 6 which gives only an index of 
homogeneity of items, the same are given in Table 3,2, 

Except for the test in anthmetic in Sikkim, the coef¬ 
ficient varied in the acceptable range. The values weie 
low wheiever the tests proved difficult 

For a survey like this, the tests were considered fair 
and suitable 


Table 3.2 


RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS OF THE TESTS 


Slcile 

Arlth 

RC(P) 

RC(S) 

WK 

AW 

SS 

Spell 

Andlna Pradesh 

.90 

91 

62 

98 

78 

.82 

93 

Aiunnchnl Pradesh 

.79 

88 

71 

.90 

65 

.82 

87 

Assam 

90 

.92 

.85 

,89 

81 

.86 

88 

Bihar 

93 

94 

,89 

96 

84 

.90 

92 

Gujarat 

.89 

92 

86 

.93 

.80 

89 

,91 

Haiyana 

92 

93 

.90 

94 

.86 

90 

.93 

Jammu 

.87 

92 

86 

94 

• 83 

.89 

91 

Karnataka 

85 

87 

.76 

91 

78 

82 

92 

Kerala 

79 

87 

63 

.89 

70 

.84 

86 

Madhya Piadesh 

88 

90 

86 

89 

.86 

.83 

.90 

Mahaiashtra 

89 

91 

82 

92 

.78 

89 

89 

Meghalaya 

,92 

89 

75 

82 

83 

,90 

.90 

Mlzoiam 

83 

.88 

.65 

76 

,78 

73 

70 

Nagaland 

74 

76 

61 

89 

63 

* 

* 

Orissa 

84 

86 

72 

85 

73 

79 

.81 

Punjab 

89 

93 

87 

93 

86 

.86 

93 

Rajasthan 

88 

.92 

89 

94 

85 

88 

.93 

Sikkim 

.30 

.91 

88 

.72 

64 

74 

85 

Tamil Nadu 

.89 

89 

.78 

87 

75 

.85 

88 

Ttipuia 

71 

.77 

58 

81 

.62 

44 

.52 

Uttai Piadesh 

93 

95 

94 

95 

89 

.90 

93 

West Bengal 

88 

89 

93 

.93 

83 

86 

89 

Delhi 

88 

90 

85 

91 

85 

.85 

93 


6 Tests on Sentence Structure and Spelling were common only in Bihar, Haryana, Jammu, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Uttar Piadesh and Delhi 






CHAP-TER 4 


The Groups in the Study 


The Pupils 

'the data available from 65,861 1 pupils who had studied 
uptn Class IV were analysed in detail. Seventy five pet- 
eenL of these pupils were hom anal aiea, This compared 
hivouiably wuh 76% expected according to the 1986 
suivey, The rural group was the lowest, 49%, in Nagaland 2 
and the highest, 92%, in Meghalaya A high percentage 
of 90% renal gioup was obtained in Bihai and a low 5 / i% 
in Mahaiashtia The average age of these children varied 
from 9.4 m Kerala and Uttar Lhadesh to moie than 12 
yeius in Sikkim.’In geneial, pupils tended to be older in 
lire north-eastern region The all-India average was 10 2 
years 

The country aveiage of 43% girls compared very 
well with the 40% eniolment reported in 1986 1 The 
difference was expected as a tesult of continuous efforts 
to bring more gills to schools The lowest percentage 
was seen in Rajasthan — 27% — followed by Ullai 
Piadesh and Bihai — both 33% A neai equal number of 
girls (as compared to boys) weie in the samples from 
Nagaland, Keiala and Mizoram. 

What was the estimated percentage of the childien 
who weie fiist-geneiation learners? Sepaiate questions 
were asked regarding the educational level of fathers 
and mothers. As the percentage of illiterate mothers was 
highei in all States except Sikkim, ‘illiterate fatheT was 
considered for estimating fii.st-geneiation learners The 
statistics varied horn 4,5% in Kerala to 50% in Aiunachal 
Piadesh 1 One State each on the two extiernes have been 
excluded from this statement The Meghalaya sample 
reported 2 % fathers as being illiterate while the statistic 
was 48% for the total Slate population according to the 
1991 census, It looked a select sample In Sikkim, the 


peicenlage of illiterate fathers was reported to be a high 
73%' The country median for illiterate fathers was 26vo, 
anothei 29% had studied only up to the primary level At 
the other extreme, less then 6% fathers had gone to 
college The percentage, unexpectedly, was the highest 
for Rajasthan — 12%, it xy^s nil for Sikkim, followed by 
i 4% for Meghalaya 

As would be expected more mothers weie llhteiate 
with the percentage varying between 32%'’ in Tupuia 
and 71% in Aiunachal Piadesh, followed by 67% and 
near 67% in Bihai and Madhya Pradesh On the average, 
49% mothers weie illiterate and anothei 30% had studied 
only up to the pnmary level Thus, apart from providing 
motivation, 80% of the mothers were not in a position to 
help their childien in then studies. The percentage of 
mothers who studied beyond the .senior secondary vai- 
led from a low of 3% in Tamil Nadu to 5 % in Gujarat 
Delhi was an exception with 10% giaduate (including 
post-graduate) mothers , , 

Foity-one per cent of children came hom families 
where fathers were fanners The lowest percentage of 
fauna fathers weie reported in Keiala" and the highest, 
82%, in Sikkim Five pei cent fathers weie piofessionals 
and another 2% held relatively higher-level salaried jobs 
The total range varied between less than 1% foi both the 
categories to 11% and 16 % at the uppei end for the two 
groups, respectively; both the statistics al the uppei end 
were from Nagaland The peicentage of unskilled fatheis 
.was lather high in Kerala" (34%) and Punjab (33%), it 
was ml in Sikkim and only 0 3% in West Bengal For 
specifying fatheTs occupation, a category ‘Others’ was 
also mentioned which included unemployed persons as 
well. The highest percentages against this weie lepoiLed 
in Tamil Nadu (17%), Keiala (16%), Mizoram (14%), 


1 ‘this Includes %Hi pupils of Class V I nun Guprai 

2 ll deviated Jiom die expected percentage of SO to ,t large extern 

3 The Fifth All India Educational Survey The gam -in eniolment was likely to he highei Heie -attendance wj,s being compaied with 
enmlment 

■1 Delhi is excluded 

3 lilts statistic may not he suspect, as the louespondtng figure lor the mothers was 38% The average worked out to lie 36% which 
touesponded with 1991 Census 

6 The low statistic of 3%, in Kerala had been ignored to avoid an unrealistic picture The statistic hom Meghalaya was also not considered 

7 Delhi excluded 

H The Mate Conrdinatoi said that the two districts included m the simple happened to he the most backward in the State 
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Tripura (12%), and Delhi (11%) 

Of the neaily 66,000 children 18% weie SC, 13% ST 0 , 
27% BC and 42% 'Otheis’ But the caste composition ol 
the group, as in the case ol other valuables, vaued horn 
Slate to Stale The SC gioup was veiy small in Aiunachal 
Piadesh (2%) and Sikkim (3%) but very high m Punjab 
_ 39 % _ followed by Jammu and West Bengal — both 
33% The median was 15% Simllaily, the STs weie a 
negligible 1% in Punjab to near 92% in Meghalaya and 
Mi» 0 Dm, followed by Nagaland (82%) and Aiunachal 
Piadesh (74%) All Lhese States weie horn the noith- 
eastern legion wheie most ol the population was fiom 
the tubal gioups Olhei States wheie higliei peicentages 
ol STs weie expected were Madhya Pradesh (only 18% 
ol the sample was horn this gioup), followed by Onssa 
(19%), Tnpura (30%), Gujaiat (25%), Bihar (12%) and 
Antlhia Piadesh (7%) Compared to these two gioup.s 
(combined), the aveiage numbet ol BCs was smallei but 
the vanation ovei the .States was quite laige The lowest, 
neat nil peicentuge was tepotfed front Sikkim, and the 
highest — 71'Ki — fiom Tamil Nadu, followed by Keiala 
(64%), Andhia Pradesh and Bihai (47%), M.P (44%), 
UP (37%) and Karnataka (28%) All the font States horn 
the southern pait of the country had a higher peicentage 
of childien coming from the gioup identified as 'Back- 
waid Classes’, the other three States weie fiom the Hindi 
belt ‘Others’ weie the laigest single gioup, less than 4% 
in Tamil Nadu and a high 80% in Sikkim Above 55% 
’Otheis’ were m Rajasthan (70%), Assam (67%), West 
Bengal (62%), Haryana (59%) and Maharashtia (55%), 

Only 14% of the children came horn small families 
with 1 oi 2 childien. The peicentages weie above 25% 
in Karnataka, Gujaiat and Andhia Piadesh, followed very 
closely by West Bengal and Tamil Nadu The lest oi the 
childien weie divided, moie oi less equally ovei families 
with 3-4 or moie than 4 childien. Laige families weie 
lepoiled by moie than 50% childien horn Sikkim and 
Nagaland 

Childien were asked to repot t whethei the language 
in which they learnt at school was the same as the one 
they spoke at home On the aveiage, 78% weie learning 
thiough then mother tongue, The situation was the most 
favourable in Keiala and Punjab wheie 98% oi moie 
children weie studying in Malayalam and Punjabi, le- 
speclively Above 90% statistics was also reported horn 
WeM Bengal, Tamil Nadu, Mizoram and Delhi, Andhia 
Piadesh, Meghalaya and Uttar Piadesh followed close on 
then heels 10 The figures weie veiy low in Aiunachal 
Pradesh (5%), and Sikkim (3%) The two States leach 


ptimaiy school children thiough the medium of English, 
probably because ol multiplicity of languages and dia¬ 
lects spoken by them In the thud Stale which, too, has 
adopted English as the medium of instruction foi simtlai 
leasotis, namely, Nagaland, 32% childien said they spoke 
the same language at home as was then medium of 
instruction The mean achievement in Nagaland was lowei 
than in Sikkim or Aiunachal Pradesh 

Thiity pei cent of all childien had attended some 
pie-school piogiamme, The statistic was somewhat mixed 
as the children could have attended a legulai pie-school 
piogiamme oi come together at some place such as the 
ones oiganised undei ICDS which looked after nun irion 
and health ielated ptogiammes moie than othei aspects 
such as cognitive oi social development Few (close to 
9%) childien in Sikkim, Assam and Bihai had attended 
any pie-school piogramme, 

Madhya Piadesh was also close on to the lowei side 
The peicentages weie aiound 80% in Mizoram and 
Haryana, followed by Mahaiashlia, Nagaland, Meghalaya, 
Keiala, Tnpuia, and Delhi having between 45% to 55% 
children who had attended pre-school The 30% country 
aveiage looked quite satisfactory 

Some questions weie asked legarcling the oppoitu¬ 
nny available to childien to learn school related tasks A 
few questions weie lelqted cleaily to the availability of 
time and material to learn Children weie asked whether 
they had textbooks and othei study maleiial such as 
notebooks and something to wnte with The thiec altei- 
natives provided were ’most’, ’some' and 'lew’ Only 76% 
childien said they had most ol the lextbooks, and a 
small 4% said they had only a lew of them The smallest 
percentage leporting availability of most lextbooks was 
fiom Bihai" — 34%, -- followed by Andhia Piadesh and 
Jammu both leporting 49% The situation was not satis- 
hictoiy in Madhya Pradesh and Meghalaya either, wheie 
neaily 50% were outside this category Availability of 
most lextbooks and olher books weie lepoiled by 80% 
oi moie pupils in Arunachal Piadesh, Gujaiat, Mahaiashtia, 
Mizotam, Onssa, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal, closely 
followed by Keiala. In Delhi, 92% pupils said they had 
most of the textbooks The largest percentage leporting 
availability of few books was horn Bihai (23%), and 
Andhia Pradesh (21%) Above 10% statistics in this cat¬ 
egory were lepoited in Jammu, Karnataka, and Ultai 
Piadesh, 

The picture was similai with respect to the availabil¬ 
ity of mateual to wiite on oi with, only, the favourable 
statistics weie lowei than those foi the textbooks The 


9 The conesponchng statistics in the Fifth All India Educational Smvev weie SC - 17%, ST - H% only 

lOThese statistics do nol teflect tile composition ol the State population on ihe basis of linguistic gioups as ihe States tested only thiough the 
medium of the language used in the laigest number ot pumaiy schools 
llHihai and Andhia Pradesh had high aveiage achievement 
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average for 'most' was 65% as compared lo 76% for the 
books The lowest percentage m this case was from 
Meghalaya (22%), followed by Bihar (36%) and Andhra 
Pradesh (38%). As in the case of textbooks, Sikkim had 
the highest percentage repoiting very satisfactory avail¬ 
ability of study material, followed by Delhi (85%), 
Maharashtia (81%), Gujarat, Uttar Piadesh, Nagaland, and 
Kerala between 70% to 80%, Aninachal Piadesh, Mizoiam, 
Rajasthan, Tripura, Assam, Haiyana, Karnataka and Punjab, 
all between 60 to 70% Inadequate supply was reported 
by 29% pupils from Andhra Piadesh, and between 10 to 
20% from Aninachal Pradesh, Assam, Jammu, Karnataka, 
Madhya Pradesh, Onssa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu 
and West Bengal. On the average, approximately 10% 
pupils reported inadequate availability of study material 
other than textbooks, 

Only two-thirds of all the children said they could 
attend school on most of the clays This was reported by 
more than 75% children from Andhra Pradesh, Arunachal 
Piadesh, Maharashtra (highest -81%), Punjab, Sikkim and 
Tamil Nadu The lowest statistics in this category, i.e., 
less than 50% children saying they could attend school 
on most of the days were from Madhya Pradesh and 
Tiipura, Overall, the childien who had to miss school 
frequently were a low 2 4% 12 only 

Schools expect parents to help theii wards with their 
homework The largest number reporting this help was 
fiom Mizoram (77%), followed by Delhi (74%), Nagaland 
(73%), and Kerala (69%) H Help to the lowest proportion 
of pupils -29% only- was available in Madhya Pradesh, 
followed by a little less than 40% in Arunachal Pradesh, 
Meghalaya and Tamil Nadu. The percentage of literate 
fathers was veiy high in Meghalaya and more than 75% 
in Tamil Nadu. On the average, 50% children reported 
receiving help from the family in doing their homework. 

Did the family feel sufficiently involved with or con¬ 
cerned about children doing their homework so as to 
earmark some space, may be a comer of a room, where 
the child could sit and do his/hei homework? Only 26% 
of the families had some arrangement The highest pro¬ 
portionate frequency was in Nagaland (6l%). In Delhi, 
48% of the families provided this facility. Other States 
where 40 to 45% children said they had a space ear¬ 
marked where they could sit and work were Arunachal 
Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh 14 The responses were not easy to interpret as 
making space available would also depend on what space 
the family had. 


Families expect childien to undertake some choies 
i elated to day-to-day living, be it inside the home oi 
outside, connected with the family’s livelihood Thq ex¬ 
ception would be a small peicentage of uch families 
which weie perhaps not even part of this sample If a 
child paiticipated in these activities foi a leasonable 
amount of time, if should not interfeie with his studies 
but if the demand of the family was high, it might 
hecome detiimental to the pupil’s progress at school 
Approximately 10% of the pupils in this sample had to 
help families for four oi moie houis every day. The 
peicentage was exceptionally high in Jammu — 46, this 
could be an exaggerated figure involving children, of 
families dislocated from the Kashmir valley or horn Punjab 
The othei States above the median weie West Bengal 
(17%), 11 Tripura and Bihar — (both 14%) and Mizoram 
(13%) lf ‘, 

What was the educational envuonment in Lhe homes 
oi these children like? The following questions were 
asked' Did the family get (0 a newspaper, and (n) maga¬ 
zines? Weie there some books other than the textbooks 
at home? These questions were asked only to assess the 
family’s interest in, and appreciation of knowledge 
Mizoram was at the top with 57% families receiving a 
newspaper, followed by 52% in Nagaland, 47% in Delhi 
and 37% in Gujaiat. The othei States wheie more than 
25% families received a newspapei weie Assam, Kerala, 
Maharashtra and Rajasthan. The percentage of ilhteiate 
fathers in these States varied horn 5% to 34% On the 
average, 21% families received a newspaper al home. 

The picture regarding magazines was similar High 
percentages of those leceiving the same at home weie 
reported from Nagaland (57%), Mizoram (41%), Kerala 
(40%), Delhi (39%), Sikkim and Gujaiat (33%), Assam 
and Arunachal Pradesh (29% each) and Rajasthan (26%). 
There is high overlap with States lepoiting higher pei¬ 
centage of families receiving newspapers The average 
was lower by 2% 

A high 64% of the families had no books at home 
The worst picture was from Meghalaya — 93%, (only 2% 
fathers ol this sample were reported to be illiterate), 
followed by 86% in Tamil Nadu and 82% in Madhya 
Pradesh. Other States wheie more than 70% families 
teported having no books at home were Andhra Piadesh, 
Haryana, Jammu, Karnataka, Punjab, and Uttar Pradesh 
It may be noticed that with the exception of Meghalaya, 
the eastern States including West Bengal and Onssa did 


■in of those who had to miss school frequently probably could not respond to the 


12 This should he sec- s i-, under st-Vi'i.i ' 
questionnaire for .i , i ■ i is i 

13 The percentage ol . -,i . t . .r i .m -c .vas. Mizoram -17, Delhi -10 5, Nagaland -27, and Kerala -4 5 only 

14 The southern States dia not rind a mention here. 

15 This statistic may also be high due to the large migrant population 

IS It was difficult to say whether this obstructed pupil learning as two each of the four States had high and low aveiages 
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not get a mention in the previous sentence Tripura 
came veiy dose to it though. As in the case of newspa¬ 
per and magazines, Mizoram had a veiy small peicent- 
age (11% only) of homes that did not have any books. 
Plenty of books weie available in homes in Mizoram, 
and Nagaland 

Two questions were asked about children spending 
then time in activities that might directly affect their 
achievement One of these was about their reading hab¬ 
its Fifty-eight per cent childien said they nevei lead 
anything besides their textbooks This statistic was the 
highest in Meghalaya — 93% It may be lecalled that 92% 
of the homes in Meghalaya did not have any books It 
was followed by Madhya Piadesh (80%) and jammu, 
Sikkim, Uttai Pradesh and West Bengal, all close to 70%. 
The percentage of non-reading pupils was the lowest in 
Mizoiam (19%), and Keiala (26%), followed by Delhi 
and Gujarat (33% each) The highest percentage reading 
many books was from Maharashtra and Delhi — 9% — 
each with Kerala, Mizoram, Rajasthan, Aiunachal Pradesh 
and Gujarat all repoiting approximately 7% children read¬ 
ing plenty of books, The percentage of illiterate parents 
was not low in these States 

The second question was on watching TV. It could 
affect pupils in two opposite directions. Watching TV 
could improve language ability, general knowledge and 
interest in acquiring knowledge On the other hand, teach- 
eis and patents complain that children who get addicted 
to watching television tend to neglect their studies. The 
impact will be commented upon at another appropriate 
place Here, only the extent of the time spent on this 
activity will be looked at. Less than 15% children said 
they watched television for two or more hours every 
day. The percentage was unusually high for Delhi —60%, 
followed by Maharashtia (34 ), 17 Punjab (29), Haryana 
(26), and Jammu (22) Negligible viewing was reported 
fiom Meghalaya and Sikkim. 

Of the total group of nearly 66,000 children, 75% 
were from rural area, 43% were girls The latter percent¬ 
age seemed to have impioved substantially from the 40% 
enrolled reported in the Fifth All India Educational Sur¬ 
vey, SC, ST, OBC and otheis formed 18%, 13%, 27% and 
42% of the total group, respectively. Twenty-six per cent 
fathers and 49% mothers of these children were illiterate; 
another 29 % fathers and 30% mothers had studied only 
up to Class V, On the other side, 6 % fathers and 2% 
mothers were graduates 


Seventy-eight per cent children spoke the same lan¬ 
guage at home as was their medium of instruction. The 
peicentages weie particularly low on this variable in 
Sikkim and Arunachal Piadesh Of all the children, 30% 
had attended some kind of pre-school piogiamme 

Seventy-six per cent children leportecl having most 
of the textbooks, and 65% an adequate amount of other 
study material such as notebooks, etc Two-thirds could 
attend school on most of the days. Ten per cent had to 
spend foui oi more hours daily to help with family 
choies Half the children received some help from the 
family m doing their homework 

More than 60% families had no books at home, news¬ 
papers and magazines were received by about 20 % of 
the families. Nearly 60% children said they did not read 
anything besides then textbooks, only 4% read many 
books Foui teen pei cent children watched television for 
one oi more horns every day. 

The Teachers 

From each school one or two teachers teaching primary 
classes, were selected randomly to respond to a ques¬ 
tionnaire seeking information about their background, 
the teaching piactices they adopted and the facilities 
available to them The number of teachers varied from 
78 (Meghalaya) to 753 (Maharashtra) in the States. 

In accordance with the distribution of primary school 
children 18 , approximately 75% of teachers were woiking 
in rural aieas Over the Stales, the percentage varied 
from 39% rn Meghalaya to neai 90% in Jammu and 
Bihar 111 The percentage of women teachers was the highest 
in Punjab (64%) and the lowest in Bihar (19%), with the 
all-India median at 39%. A veiy high — 77% — teachers 
in Nagaland were young, being less than 35 years of 
age; Sikkim followed close on its heels with nearly 76%; 
Rajasthan had 68 % in this category, followed by about 
60% in Arunachal Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and 
Meghalaya, indicating a faster rate of expansion of pri¬ 
mary education in the recent past in these States 21 ’. The 
smallest percentage-7.5%- of young teachers were in West 
Bengal, 15% in Punjab and 19% in Tamil Nadu On the 
average, 43% of the teachers in the primary schools were 
younger than 35 years 

Regarding educational qualifications, Meghalaya had 
a very high 45% non-matriculate teacheis 21 , followed by 
37% in Mizoram and 17% in Orissa The other States 
with a high percentage of non-matriculate teachers were 


17 It included Bombay. 

18 Seventy-six pei cent of all children studying in Classes l to V were In rural areas according to the Fifth All India Educational Survey. 

19 Excluding the Union Territory of Delhi. 

20 With the exception of Rajasthan, achievement, In the other States were quite low. The sample from Meghalaya was a highly select 
one 

21 Samples from Meghalaya were not representative of the respective population. 
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Tiipuia (12 5%), Assam (12%), and Tamil Nadu (10%) 
I'hc Slates that employed a huge mimbei ol giaduales 
weie Aiunachal Pradesh (70%), Raiasthan (52%), Nagaland 
(50%), Madhya Pradesh (45%), Jammu (40%), Utlai 
Piadesh (39%), and Delhi (70%) Foi the entue country 
tlieie weie mote than 4% non-matriculates and 11% giadu- 
ates teaching primary classes, The test had leceived 
schooling between Class X and XII 

Aceoicling to the inloimation piovided by headmas¬ 
ters theie were no unturned teachers in Keiala and 
Tamil Nadu, and neatly none in Delhi The peicentages 
weie negligible in Punjab and Haryana, The percentage 
ol untrained teachers was highest in Nagaland 65%, fol¬ 
lowed by 62% in Aiunachal Piadesh; aiound 40% in 
Madhya Pradesh and Meghalaya, close to 30% in West 
Bengal, Sikkim, Assam and Tiipuia, and 22% in Jammu 
The median ovei the States was 10% unnamed teacheis 
Five of the States named in the sentence above weie 
horn the noith-ea,stern icgioit with West Bengal joining 
them. 

Moie than half the teacheis ol pi unary classes had 
leceived some in-seivice turning. Piobably the PMOST 
programme of the Central Government in opeiation since 
1986 had also made some contiibution in raising this 
statistic’ In-service education had been extended to the 
highest 82% of teacheis in Mizoiam and Ilaiyana, fol¬ 
lowed by Tamil Na<,lu (81%), Punjab (80%), Delhi (77%), 
Keiala (75%), Mahaiashtni (71%), Bihai and Meghalaya 
(65% each) The same had been available to the smallest 
percentage--32%— in Tiipuia and to 38% in (Jtlai Piadesh, 

Piobably because of fast expanding primary educa¬ 
tion, 25% of this sample had less than five years of 
leaching experience This percentage was very high in 
West Bengal (75%), Uttar Piadesh (60%), Mizoram (51%), 
Nagaland (48%), Meghalaya (46%), Rajasthan (43%), and 
Aru nuchal Pradesh (35%) The smallest pioportton of 
new recinils were in Karnataka (12 6%), and Tamil Nadu 
(17%) It may he mentioned that the statistic on this 
variable horn West Bengal seemed as if some temporary 
stoppage of lecjuilment of teachers had been in opeia- 
Uon foi a while The most experienced teacheis weie in 
Tamil Nadu with moie than 51% having taught foi 20 
yeais, followed by Jammu, Ilaryana, Karnataka, 
MaharashUa, Kerala and Delhi with aiound one-third ol 
the teacheis having taught for moie than 20 yeais 
Mizoram seemed to have suited large scale pi unary edu¬ 
cation in the last decade as only 5% teachers said they 
had taught for more than 10 years. 

It has been often said that the teacher in the school, 
particularly the primary school, should prefeiably be from 
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the community oi the village wheie he is teaching .This 
would, it is believed, ensure his grealei involvement and 
easy accessibility Foity-six per cent of all teacheis did 
leside very close to theii schools, lequmng less than half 
an houi to tiavel to and horn then schools, anothei 26% 
needed less than one houi foi this put pose With "'5% ■ 
schools being in luul aieas one could conclude that in 
about one-third of them the teacheis weie noL residing 
in the same village The highest 17% of teacheis in 
Meghalaya ravelled foi moie than three houis every 
day This may be due Lo the ten am of the State The 
peicentages weie lelatively high in Jammu (11%), 
Nagaland (8%), Sikkim (7%), Aiunachal Pradesh (6%) 
and Tnpuia (6%) piobably for the same leason It was a 
high 9% in Tamil Nadu as well 

Two questions weie asked about the availability of 
basic material — textbooks and a language dictionary, 
Regaiding textbooks, three possible alternatives weie sug¬ 
gested (0 having peisonal copies, (n) copies hom the 
binary, (in) bonowing them from the pupils A very high , 
88 % of teacheis in Keiala had then own copies of the 
textbooks The othei States m which 60% oj moie teach¬ 
ers had then own copies of the textbooks were Nagaland 
(82%), Karnataka (75%), Maharashtra (63%), Andhra 
Piadesh (62%) and Tamil Nadu (60%), Only 17% teach¬ 
eis in Mizoram 22 had then own copies of the textbooks. 
The statistic was low in Tnpuia as well. On the aveiage 
42% teachers had Lheir own copies of Lhe textbooks The 
highest percentage of teacheis who Iron owed them hom 
the pupils while teaching was 67% in Tripura followed 
by We.si Bengal (59%), Bihai (58%), Punjab (52%), 
Haryana (44%) and Uttar Pradesh (43%), all in the noith 
In the country, nearly 30% teacheis bon owed books 
hom the pupils, piobably in the classroom itself 

In I-Iaryana and Punjab more than 60% teacheis did 
not have any access to a dictionaiy This was followed 
by 55% in Tnpuia, 53% in Maharashtia, 46% in Uttar 
Piadesh, 43% in Madhya Piadesh, 41% in Tamil Nadu, 
34% in Bihai, 33% in West Bengal and 31% in Andhra 
Piadesh The best situation was in Nagaland wheie 97% 
teachers claimed they could consult a dictionaiy — that 
is, if they wanted lo Low percentages foi non-availabil¬ 
ity wme also seen in Aiunachal Piadesh, Karnataka, 
Keiala, Orissa, Sikkim, Meghalaya and Mizoram All the 
thiee States using English as medium of instruction, had 
a dictionaiy available to largei numbei of teachers. It 
may be noticed that the peicentages- of' teachers who 
had no access Lo a dictionary were relatively high in the 
Hindi legion Over all, about 30% of the pnmary school 
teachers could not consult a dictionaiy easily, If they did 


Hut a very high 81% had copies, from (he libiaiy which would he as good js having their own copies 
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nol know the meaning 01 spellings of a woid, 30% 
Leacheis had no means to help themselves, at least nol 
easily 

Headmasteis weie asked,to piovide tnloimalion about 
the availability of physical facilities such as chans, tables 
and something foi keeping hooks and othei study mate- 
mil An index ol facilities available to teacheis was worked 
out Minimum laulilies weie available in Bihai (index 
value 3,1) It was also low in Meghalaya High values 
weie obtained in Madhya lhadesh, Mahaiaslura, Delhi 
and Mizoram (all above 8) The country median was 6,7 

A tew questions weie ielated Lo the piactices that 
the teacheis adopted in teaching Teacheis weie asked 
whethei they adopted any new teaching appioaches 
the question in ilself is wi ought with the problem of 
interpretation ol what is a new practice. On the aveiage, 
16% said they did The noticeable percentages weie fiom 
Tnpura (70%) 21 , Andhra Pradesh (57%), and Karnataka 
and Assam (about 33%) It may be mentioned that the 
achievement levels of pupils were among the lowest in 
Karnataka and Tiipuia. Were the teacheis trying to jus¬ 
tify themselves or were they really using some new 
appioaches without fully understanding them? Only 
Andhra Pradesh suppoiled the. statistic by saying that 
undei a special aid piogiamme from the United King¬ 
dom they had leonented a huge numbei of primary 
school teacheis in child-centiecl appioaches; htty-six pei 
cent teacheis of the teacheis hom Andhia Piadesh had 
ispoiled receiving in-service education Ninety-eight pc‘i 
cent teacheisflfajpfcn Delhi and Mizoiam 2 ' tepoiled keep¬ 
ing stuctly to known tiaditional piactices. Other States 
wheie moie than 90% teacheis said they did not expeii- 
ment with any new appioaches weie Bihai, Haryana, 
Jammu, Mahaiashlia, Orissa and Rajasthan, Uttai Piadesh 
was veiy close ai 89% All the States weie from the 
noiLhein legion, and six (including Delhi) out of nine 
hom the noith-west. Five of these, including Jammu, 
weie hom the Hindi legion, 

Did the teacheis even have the faith that some ap- 
pinaches other than dependence on textbooks only would 
impiove pupil learning or then mteiest in studies' 1 While 
a high peicentage thought so, about 40% teacheis fiom 
Meghalaya did not think other appioaches would When 
asked if they used study malenal other than textbooks, 
10 % of all the teacheis said they tardy used anything 
else; 44% used it fiequently and the lest only sometimes 
The hugest percentage lhat taiely used anything besides 
textbooks was 31% in Meghalaya and Tripura, followed 
by 26% in Nagaland, 21% in Madhya Piadesh, and nearly 


14% each in Aiunachal Piadesh, Assam, Mizoram, 
Rajasthan and West Bengal. 

Teacheis aie fiequently expected to cieate low-cost 
teaching aids by using local maienals. This idea was’ 
piomoted foi yeais in the lecent past and many 
pi ogi amines held to imliate teacheis in such practices 
On the aveiage, 27% teachers said they had pioduced 
plenty of such metenal It coiresponded with 44% hav¬ 
ing lepoited that they used study material oihet than 
textbooks quite frequently, The largest percentage of 
teacheis lepoiting pioduung some of theii own audio- 
casual aids weie hom Tamil Nadu (72%), mound 50% 
hom M.iluuashlia, Meghalaya and Oiissa also lepoited 
pioducing plenty of such malenal, followed by Mizoram 
(46%) and above 30% from Gujaiai, Sikkim, Uttar Piadesh 
and Delhi The states wheie a huge numbei of teachers 
said they did noL produce any teaching aids weie led by 
Tiipuia (56%), Madhya Piadesh (30%), Haryana (29%), 
Bihai and West Bengal (28%), followed by Nagaland, 
Karnataka, Aiunachal Piadesh, Jammu and Orissa It was 
consideied an indication of the teachers’ involvement 
with theii occupation 

Evaluation and utilisation of feedback available fiom 
it is anolhei major activity expected of the teachers 
When asked how fiequently they evaluated the piogicss 
made by theii pupils, 40% of all teacheis said they did 
so on a monthly basis The highest peicenlages weie 
fiom Madhya Piadesh (97%), Karnataka (92%), Andhia 
Pradesh (79%), Nagaland (65%), Gujarat and Tamil Nadu 
neaily (6l%), Kerala and Arunachal Piadesh (58%) and 
Maharashtra and Sikkim (approximately 55%) This per¬ 
centage was the lowest in Bihai being 4%, followed by 
18% in Jammu. The tiaditional pattern of 2-3 evaluations 
a year was followed by the laigesi number of teachers 
(94%) in Bihar Next came Rajasthan, Jammu, Orissa and 
Delhi wheie about two thirds of Lhe teachers assessed 
their pupils' progress along these lines Teacheis in Assam 
and Meghalaya seemed most indiffeient about this as¬ 
pect, with 57% and 35%, respectively, lepoiting examin¬ 
ing theii students only once a year; in the rest of die 
Stales the peicentages varied fiom zeio to 13%. in biief, 
lhe hugest numbei of .teacheis evaluated pupils 2-3 times, 
followed closely by those who conducted monthly tests 
A high tendency to examine only once a yeai was no¬ 
ticed in Assam and Meghalaya 

When asked whether they used then evaluation foi 
(i) promoting pupils, (li) diagnosing shortcomings in learn¬ 
ing, and (in) diagnosing weakness in teaching, 3,W 
teachers marked only one choice. This statistic was the 


23 rhe Suite cooidinaloi thought teachei.s had cheated on this 

24 Achievement in Mizoiam was veiy high 
23 Median Value 
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highest In West Bengal (75 %), 26 followed by Assam, and 
the lowest in Punjab (less than 2%) Most States varied 
between 20% to 40% Its utilisation for two puiposes was 
teported by a high 73% in Meghalaya and a low of 14% 
in West Bengal Most percentages varied between 25% 
to 55%, The maximum utilisation of feedback was re¬ 
ported from Punjab, with 6l% teachers saying they used 
it for' all the three purposes mentioned in the question, 
followed by 37% teachers from Haryana, and the lowest 
of 1% 27 in Meghalaya In most other States, the percent¬ 
age of teacheis reporting maximum utilisation of evalua¬ 
tion data varied between 15% to 25%. On the average, 
less than 20% teachers seemed to make full use of the 
evaluations canied out The rest of them were nearly 
equally divided in using evaluation for piomotion only 
01 both for promotion and diagnosing deficiency in learn¬ 
ing or teaching, most likely the former. 

Teachers could look after the students who were not 
learning at the expected level by paying more attention 
to them or by asking parents to arrange private tuition 
More than 90% teachers said they helped the students 
themselves The response was 100% from Madhya 
Pradesh, a tow 68% from Meghalaya and 79% from Sikkim. 
In Meghalaya, 32% teachers of children of primary classes 
asked the parents of non-achieving pupils to arrange 
private tuition. This tendency was also noticeable in 
Tamil Nadu (19%), Sikkim and Tripura (17% each), 
Mizoram (15%), Arunachal Pradesh and West Bengal (12% 
each), followed by Karnataka (11%) and Orissa (10%). It 
seemed to be more acceptable in the eastern region, 
including West Bengal and Orissa, and part of the south¬ 
ern region. It was not a very prevalent practice in the 
northern or central parts of the country 

Pupils’ homework was checked regularly by nearly 
90% 28 of all teachers Only in Sikkim, none of the teach¬ 
ers said they did it regularly; 96% of them did it some¬ 
times, and 4% rarely In Meghalaya only 46% teachers 
checked homework regularly The highest percentage 
(96%) was reported by Karnataka, followed by Mizoram 
(95%). In most States the statistics vaned between 85 to 
90%. There was greater tendency for more teachers of 
the north-eastern States not to check homework regu¬ 
larly as can be seen from the following figures: Arunachal 
Pradesh (14%), Assam (11%), Meghalaya (54%), Nagaland 
(14%), Orissa (23%), Sikkim (100%), Tripura (15%), West 
Bengal (22%), Mizoram was the only exception Othei 
States, where more than 10% teachers said they did not 
check homework regularly, were Andhra Pradesh (11%), 
Jammu (11%), Madhya Pradesh (10%), Maharashtra (13%) 


and Rajasthan (12%). It can be concluded that a laige 
group of teachers did check pupils’ homework regularly 

Another question was asked about the teacher-pupil 
interaction in the classroom Did the children ask ques¬ 
tions in the class? One of the three responses ‘Often’, 
’Sometimes' and ’Rarely’ could be chosen by the teach¬ 
ers The lowest percentages responding to ‘Often’ came 
from Meghalaya (37%) and Arunachal Pradesh (38%). 
Eighty-two per cent teachers from Tamil Nadu and 80% 
each from Uttar Pradesh and Bihar also ticked this op¬ 
tion The percentages were low in Sikkim, Nagaland and 
Amnachal Pradesh where the medium of instruction is 
English. Young pupils may be finding it difficult to ex¬ 
press themselves in English or even comprehend the 
lesson to an extent as would enable them to ask a 
question, On the average, 66% teachers said pupils often 
asked questions in the class On the other side, the 
States from where teachers marked ’Rarely’ as their re¬ 
sponse were Meghalaya (23%), Madhya Pradesh (20%), 
Nagaland (15%), Jammu (11%), Sikkim and Tripura (10% 
each) The lowest statistic of 1% in this option was noted 
in Andhra Pradesh and Gujarat, Again, more students did 
not ask questions in the north-eastern region; Arunachal 
Pradesh and Assam also had more than 8% teacheis 
marking this option. The reasons may be cultural bias or 
Ihnguage difficulty experienced by the children 

To summarise, approximately 75% 2P teachers were 
working in rural areas, 39% of them were women. On 
the average, 43% teachers in the primary sections were 
young, being less than 35 years of age, and 11% older 
than 50 years 

More than 4% teachers in the system were non¬ 
matriculates and 17% graduates. The rest of them had 
studied up to Class X - XII; more teachers were matricu¬ 
lates than had passed the higher secondary examination 
According to the information provided by the headmas¬ 
ters, 10% teachers were untrained. The highest percent¬ 
age of untrained teachers were in Nagaland and Arunachal 
Pradesh. More than 56% of all teachers had received in- 
service education The highest percentage having received 
the same was in Mizoram, and the lowest in Tripura 
Twenty-five per cent of the teachers had been teaching 
for less than five years; only 21% had taught for more 
than 20 years. Most teachers, 1 e 72%, spent one hour or 
less in travelling to and from school. More teachers in 
the States with difficult terrain, and also m Tamil Nadu, 
had to spend more time in travelling. 

On the average, 42% teachers had their own copies 
of the textbooks, the percentages were high in Kerala 


26 in West Bengal, 72% of the schools followed the 'No Detention Policy- tip to Class.-they probably did not use the assessment for 
promotion 

27 The privjie/private aided schools In the sample From Meghalaya were a high 86%. 

28 Median Percentage, 

29 All the averages In this section are medians and not arithmetical means 
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and Nagaland and low in Mizoiam and Tiipuia. Thirty 
per cent teachers horiowed hooks fiom the students, 
most piohably on the spot Thirty per cent teachers had 
no access to a dictionary Only a small 16% adopted any 
new piacticcs, though a much laiger number believed 
such an appioach would enhance the interest and achieve¬ 
ment of the pupils Forty-four per cent teachers reported 
using study mateiial other than textbooks but 10% said 
they lately used anything else The rest of them used it 
sometimes Twenty-seven pei cent teachers had also de¬ 
veloped plenty of audio-visual mateiial themselves white 
16% had not piepardd anything. Forty per cent teachers 
earned out monthly tests, 2 5% examined pupils only 
once a yeai, the test of them followed the usual piactice 
of conducting examinations 2-3 times a year. Only 18% 
teachers made full use of the evaluation, i e , for promo¬ 
tion as well foi diagnosing deficiency in learning or 
leaching. Most teacheis helped weak students themselves; 
only about 7% asked patents to ariange private tuition 
Nearly 90% teachers checked pupils’ homework regu- 
laily, the exception was Meghalaya wheie 23% said they 
laiely checked homework 

Sixty-six per cent teacheis said their students fre¬ 
quently asked questions in class, 4 2% leported it to be a 
uiic phenomenon 

The Headmasters 

Information about the school as also some about the 
headmaster was collected thiough a questionnaire. The 
head-teacher was expected to lespond to the same In 
all, 4,547 school questionnaires were analysed. 

As expected, the headmasteis when compared with 
leachers were senior in age Thirty per cent of them 
weie older than 50 years The largest group above fifty 
was in Delhi (6l°/o) and the smallest in Meghalaya (1.4%), 
followed by Sikkim (2%) More than half the headmas- 
teis in Gujaiat, Mahaiashtra, Mizoram, Punjab and West 
Bengal weie older than 50 years A veiy kugcvpercent- 
age—81% in,Meghalaya were less than 35 years of age. 
Other States with moie than 25% headmasteis in the 
young age-gioup, i.e, less than 35 years, were Arunachal 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Nagaland, Rajasthan and 
Sikkim. 

While 75% of the headmasteis had taught for at least 
15 years, 8% had not taught even tor five yeais! More 
than 10% of experienced teachers working as headmas¬ 
ters weie in Rajasthan (26%), Andhra Pradesh (20%), 
Aiunachal Pradesh (17%), Nagaland (16%), Haryana and 
Oussa (12%), Sikkim and Meghalaya (10% each). It could 
be lelated to lapid expansion of school education 


Nearly 7% of all headmasters weie untrained? The 
percentage was very high-82%-in Meghalaya,, billowed 
by Arunachal Piadesh (38%), Madhya Pradesh (31%), 
Tripura (30%), Assam and West Bengal (above 21% each) 
There weie no untrained headmasters in Ikuyana and 
Tamil Nadu; the statistics were negligible in Keiala and 
Delhi Headmasters with a B.Ed degiee weie llic highest 
50% in Nagaland, followed by 46% in Rajasthan and i2'!,i 
in Jammu Othei States with more than 22% ol headmas¬ 
ters having thg B.Ed 'degiee were Andhia Piadesh, 
Arunachal Piadesh, Karnataka, Oiis.sa, Sikkim and Delhi 
This should be seen in light of the fact that neatly P% 
of all schools in the sample had middle/,secondaiv classes 
in addition to the primary classes Such schools would 
require graduation with a B Ed degiee as an essential 
qualification for the headmaster 

Over the country, it was a mixed picunc Some 
States seemed to have more established piocoduies foi 
recruiting headmasters with the result that they had mote 
experienced teachers leading the schools, Others seemed 
to have, probably because oi rapid expansion, leciuncd 
many more directly. 

The Schools 

Corresponding to ihe peicentage of pupils horn mini 
areas, 78% of the schools w'eie also located their* In 
nine States moie than 90% schools weie managed by the 
State government Local bodies admimsieiec! a large num¬ 
ber in Andhra Piadesh, Mahaiashtra, Rajasthan, l ttai 
Pradesh and West Bengal 1 " 

The percentage of piivate and private aided schools 
was very high (86%) in Meghalaya. 11 Twenty pel cent oi 
more schools under this cntegoiy weie in Keiala, 
Nagaland, Maharashtra, Karnataka, Tamil Nadu, and 
Gujaiat Most schools were co-educationul, only Delhi 
had a large number of segregated schools. A somewhal 
higher percentage of schools foi boys oi gills only weie 
also noticed in Jammu, Meghalaya, Sikkim, Gujaiat and 
Haryana. 

Eighty-six per cent of the schools in the sample bom 
Meghalaya were opened in the lasl decade Rajasihan 
and Nagaland, too, had nearly 30 oi more per cent of 
new'ly opened schools, followed by Andhia Putdesh, 
Madhya Pradesh and Uttai Pradesh wiih neaily 20% 
schools in this category. The lowest peicentages, aiound 
2%, were reported from Kerala and Punjab, mav be foi 
different reasons. Kerala with neai univeisalisalion hav¬ 
ing been achieved some tune ago might have needed 
very little expansion, The population m Punjab could be 
declining for different reasons 


30 Delhi is excluded 

31 This could he due to the problem in sampling: it may not reflect the situation In the State 
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Piglm-ihrcc pci cent ol .ill schools m die sample 
weie pnm.irv (tmls I, I5"n middle. and the test had Classes 
I lo \ \I1 Allotil 12% ol lhem also had pio-pnmary 
set. in ms. die pciceiuagc was the highest — S3%— in 
Meghalaya’’ .IikI only l'H> in lnpur.i Olhei Slates, wheie 

i hit’ll percentage ol schools had pie-pinnaiy classes 
weie the linion Temtoiv ol Delhi (60%) Nagaland (57%), 
Sikkim (5I n »>1. I.mimu l i0"o), Ra|:islhan (3i%), and Bihar, 
M.iluushlia and l'liar 1’iadesh all around 30% 

The average emolmem in primary classes was a low 
ol SS“ in Nnin.ich il 1’i.iclcsh and S6 m Jammu and Madina 
I'ridesh The’ hit*liesl .image numlx'i of pupils in Classes 
I lo l\ weie icpoi'lecl I’lom Mahaiashlia (382). lollowed 
In Delhi (3 t.3) and Sikkim (33 0 'Ihe median was around 

ro. 

Willi lespeci lo pin steal facilities. only 1 1"« schools 
had a sep.ii.ne loom I’m die headm.lsiei 'Ihe percentage 
was highest in I'Jelln v83%), followed liy _ ’s"o in Nagaland 
and the lowest ("%■) m lhh.tr Other Stales where more 
than 50% Schools had a rooin lot the headmaster were 
lammu, Karnataka. Kerala. Maharashtra, I’uniah and 
Kaiasih.in The niosi deprived were Mi/oiam, I’npura 
and West Bengal wheie onh 13°<> and 19% sdicxils, 
lespeuneh. had a sepat.tte mom I'm the headmaster A 
common loom lot Ihe le.uheis was a lusurv .nailable to 
l‘ v \> stlxx'ls onh In I.m. it is likelx that the statistics 
emerged horn a near equal percentage ol middle and 
secondary scliools which were moic likeh to li.nc this 
i.is iliu Nevertheless, the liguiew.ts highest m Nagaland 
cSr’.’V', followed hi Mi/oi nit cco’Y) which had 9“% 
pmn.m (only) schools in the sample. Sikkim and 
Viun.tclial I’l.idesh weie die next-in descending mdei. 

Prinking-iiatei was not .nailtble in one-iliiid of all 
schools with Meglulay i and Madina 1’i.idcsh on the top 

ii idiom this lusu ncvitssin m almost 81% scliix'ls. lol- 
lowing these two nvie Bili.u (,”0%). Oiiss.i uiV.A v.ss.un 
iH-h’V Nagaland p i%) and Inputa t5|\o rhe highest 
peivcin.tges ol schools having supple ol cliuiking-waiei 
Mere m IVIhi, Puni.ib and >ikkmi l niiah loi giiN weie 
noi ai.iil.iNe in ‘iw*.* ol the schools in Hih.tr, Olhei States 
where die l.tcihii was noi .nailthle in mote than SON' 
si I nulls w eie Assam. Ml/mam Orissa liipuia and West 
Hcngal. followed closeli hi Vndlira Pradesh, Madina 
I'ladesh, Raiastltan. I'annl Nadu and l mi Pradesh. Ihe 
countrv-ivtde median wiili icspeci to ai.ulahilni of urn 
n ils ioi girls \i as 33’.’ only 

\ couple tit questions weie asked tegarding olhei 
lacihties ,n,u| tHe lo it'.uheis and pupils a> would hc’lp 
tin It Iren to Icain hettei. sinh a> the basic comtciris of 


having somelhing lo sil on, or some plate to keep then 
hooks, availability ol blaekhoaids and chalk, etc Sepa- 
i.ile indices tor facilities toi teathets and pupils weie 
w oiked out On this index, conditions were most 
favourable tor icacheis in Delhi, Mizoram and Mahaiashlia. 
The same weie the pooiest in Bihai, Meghalaya and 
Assam. The pictuie was similai with legaicl to facilities 
tor die pupils, the highest values ot this index weie 
noticed tor Delhi. -Mizoram, Sikkim, Nagaland and 
Mahaiashlra, and the lowest in Bihai, Meghalaya and 
Assam. 

The availability ot space as well as a teachei per 
class gioup seems ro liaie nnpioved substantially in the 
last decade On the avei.tge, tom looms seemed avail¬ 
able toi even’ five class groups This included leiantlahs 
wheie cluklien could sit as sepaiate (class) groups as 
also looms toi the headniastei oi teacheis The availabil¬ 
ity of teachers was very low in Bihar and Assam, with 
only 0 6 teacheis per class, followed by Madin a Pradesh, 
L'tiar Pradesh and Haryana—all in die Hindi legion with 
the exception of Assam 

On the average, ihe schools uoikecl toi 215 da\s in 
the \e.u but die statistics i.iiied between 18-i in Sikkim 
(186 in Kerala) to 239 in Bihai (236 in Ptiniab) The 
nunihci ot bcxiks .nailable in ihe libr.uy also vaned 
widely with Karnataka claiming a near aveiage ot 1 200 
books”, lollowed closeh In Delhi icpoiting neatly 1.000 
hooks m the school which had mosth pnmarv sections 
onl\ Schools in Meghal.na seemed to have no libianes, 
on die average ”0 oi less books weie available in schools 
in Keiala and Assam. The national median was .liound 
300 eighteen pet cent schools also icpoited the exist¬ 
ence of Book Banks with Mahaiashlia leading with 6 t > n o 
schools, lollowed In Mi/oiam (5“%) Haryana (5-r%) 
Meghalaya (t~%) and Tamil Nadu (-i2'\i) 

The picture was verv haz\ icgatding implementation 
of the 'No Detention Police' in the schools Liven when 
ne.uh all schools weie under the same admim-nunon 
eg . Wo and 9$\> being tun In the State genemments in 
I3ih.ii and Mizoram. iespecti\el\ the responses vaned all 
o\ei the state bom not detaining pupils m Classes 1 to 
IN No responses weie \cry high in Guiar.U and Bihai U 
is likeli that the t’oimilh stated policv is left tor imple¬ 
mentation to the indiMclu.il headm.istei oi to the distiict 
level .idministt.uion Onh in Madin a Pi.idesh and Haivana 
most schocils followed n up to Class 11 

Although Opeiation Blackboard was to be extended 
lo iiiom ot die puniaiv schools which lacked this mini¬ 
mum facility a large peicentage ot schools in Bihai 


3- lilt’ simple i’i li.vl' ill Mixlul.iv i u i. Jommilfil hi .i vt-rv Urge proportion ot prn lie pm ite ikIc.I prim in ,uxl muklle .Jinnk 
13 lilt’ S|,|||S| U S ot M I min Mfglul.lv I .lot’s n,vi look ri’luhlo 

3-1 VltullnJ .list! tu.i (’3 primin nsuoil- n pin Ol mitkllf m.l sts.oiul.in -thook 
35 Vighn inf pert oil! shook in ihe simple v\ erf mi.kllf hook 
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Kjm.il.ika und Tnpui.i (mote than 80%) icnuunal tin- I’uicnl 'leachct A.ssoti.ilions existed in neatly hull 

touched The schools in Bihut did noi seem to have tile schools Vety lew schools in Moi’lialayu, Mi/.oiam, 

basic laulities but OB had not been extended to them Jammu, and Madhya I’ludesh had I’TAs In Keiala, neatly 

The lait>exl petcenlai'e — 8-1% — of schools that had 100% schools had the associations' , followed by Delhi 

benefited hom the scheme was in Madhya INadcsh and (93%), 'laniil Nadu (89%), Punjab (80%), Ihliai and Andlnu 

'Iamil Nadu v ' lh.ide.xh with neatly 75% schools each 


% Hc-ncl its m achievement have not been visible. 

37 Literate parents are likely to have contributed to this summon 
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Collection of Data 

The test battery tor the pupils was printed in four small 
booklets. It meant more care and work on the part of 
the field staff in terms of checking/entering identifica¬ 
tion data on each booklet but it had the advantage of 
putting only small tasks, at a time, before the young 
children The unwanted distraction of looking through 
other pages, when asked to woik on a test, also got 
eliminated To avoid loss of data due to missed entnes 
on the booklets, all the test material and the question¬ 
naire meant for the pupils weie put in a single envelope 
on which the identification data were entered by the 
field staff. Each child was given this envelope with the 
instruction that after responding to the tests all the ma¬ 
terial be returned to it The envelopes were checked tor 
incomplete identification data, if any, befoie the book¬ 
lets were sent to the computer centie for recording. 

It was decided not to entiust the task of administia- 
tion of tests to the teachers in the schools, Most primary 
school teacheis were unfamiliar with the impoitance of 
keeping to standard instructions when administering com¬ 
mon tests. The fear of use of data regarding pupil achieve¬ 
ment to assess theii own efficiency does not get allayed 
by any assurances They could, therefore, help children 
in marking coirect answers' Help also gets without any¬ 
one doing it explicitly on purpose, prompting is a way 
of teaching, and it slips into the testing situation to 
some extent, The States were requested to hire tempo¬ 
rary assistance for this task. Fiesh graduates fiom col¬ 
leges of education were recommended. The class teacher 
was iequested to help the pupils in providing the infor¬ 
mation requested in the questionnaire 

Middle and secondaiy school teachers were brought 
in to collect data in two States, a couple of States sought 
assistance from those waking in SIE/SCERT and the 
supervisqry staff. 

The State Gooidlnatois were advised to arrange a 
hnef oiientation programme for the field staff as also to 


let them work in one or two schools under their dnect 
supervision and come back to discuss the difficulties 
faced, if any 

Sub-sampling of children (needed in some schools 
in the uiban aiea) and selection of teacheis from the 
school foi responding to the Teachei Questionnane was 
left to the field staff Detailed instructions weie pro¬ 
vided in this connection. 

As headmasters would need some time to lill in 
infoimation required in the School Questionnaire, the 
State Centres were advised to send the same to them in 
advance The person who administeied the tests, col¬ 
lected them. He also checked them on the spot foi 
incomplete information The State Coorchnatois were also 
iequested to check the entries in the questionnaires 
before sending them to the computei centre. 

The study is addiessed to achievements of children 
at the end of Class IV Not end listing the task of test 
administiation to class teacheis meant a longei time- 
interval for administering the tests as the numbei of 
persons to be hired/involved would have to be limited 
It was decided 10 administer tests dining the six to eight 
weeks pnoi to the final examination in the schools As 
in most of the States the academic year ends in Apnl, 
testing was undertaken in Febiuary and March In a tew 
States, where the academic yeai coincided with the cal¬ 
endar year, the tests were administered duung October- 
November, In a rare case, when the State had fallen 
behind schedule, the tests were administered on clnl- 
dien freshly promoted to Class V 2 

Cleaning and Validation 

The data collected through the tests and the question¬ 
naires foi pupils, teachers and schools was recorded on 
computei media in a fixed format 3 The lecorcl length 
was limited to 127 positions due to technical constraints 
as different types of computer software were expected 
to be used for data entry by different States. The le- 


1 SmTwI tel",”. 0 ' ““ C ° P " 0I, " dto "“ “““ no " ced “■* «* MM 

2 “ r C '“'‘ ‘ V V ‘ * ™“ « .o 

3 Each field of information had a fixed location in the regard 
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sponses available from pupils, teacheis and schools weie 
on 3,1 and 2 lecords jespectively. The job oi data entry 
was entiusted to local computer agencies in the respec¬ 
tive States, Recorded data was leceived in the NCERT 
for centialised piocessing 

As the infoimation was obtained fiom venous per¬ 
sons / agencies, there was some likelihood of bugs 
cteeptng in the data due to wrong coding, incomplete 
infoimation, shifting of field, multiple ieco'ids, no re¬ 
sponse, etc The steps taken to deal with pioblems oc- 
cuuing most commonly aie explained below 

Most of the items of the questionnaires weie pre- 
coded In case of non-response they were to be entered 
either as nine-nine or zeio-zeio, as the case may be At 
the time of lecording, some out-of-range codes had 
ciept in due to inconect punching of data Such cases 
were leallocated pioportionately into the two categories 
which had highest frequencies, Thus no-information, 
out of mnge infoimation were filled up by responses of 
mean value, its effect on fuithei analysis would be mini¬ 
mal The reallocation was necessitated as a small num- 
bei of 'no response’ weie widely distributed over te- 
spondents and variables 

Pupil data was entered on three records, and that 
available from the School Questionnaire on two If for 
some reason, one of the records was spoiled or missing, 
the entue data for that pupil or school was eliminated, 
In case the questionnaiie foi a school was missing, the 
data for all the pupils fiom that school was dropped 
fiom nniltivanable analysis, However, such data were 
retained in the descriptive statistics 

A few multiple lecords with the same identifications 
weie also found m the data Most probably this hap¬ 
pened due to wrong coding oi wiong entry of data 
Such cases were also deleted 

In order to detect the shifting of infoimation from 
one field to another, dummy codes were provided in 
the mcoid length If shifting of data was noticed, data 

fiom the record concerned was chopped. In order to 

\ 


improve the quality of data, specific softwaie for vali¬ 
dating the raw data files were designed These softwaie 
were applied to detect the above-mentioned shot (com¬ 
ings of the data which weie either deleted or leallo¬ 
cated as explained above After these steps the data was 
tieated as valid in all respects and the scoring of tests 
and'tabulation of infoimation from the three question¬ 
naires was undertaken. 

To identify cases of mass copying oi dictation of 
correct answers the mean and standard deviation of the 
scores of pupils on each of the seven tests were com¬ 
puted for all the schools in the beginning, The data of 
schools which had a very low standard deviation (nearly 
equal to zero) were deleted from furthei study 

Not more than 10% of all data was deleted or reallo¬ 
cated in order to clean it 

i 

Multiple Regression Analysis and 
Composite Scores 

Multiple regression analysis is used to pi edict caterion 
vauable by legressing indpendent variables, In oiclei to 
select the best set of regressions, a method known as 
‘Step-up’ regiesion analysis is used, The method pio- 
ceeds by introducing one independent variable at a 
time The ciieterion for accepting or rejecting a variable 
usually depends on the extent to whcich it affects the 
multiple correlation coefficient, In this study, the scores 
of Reading Comprehension (paragraph and sentences) 
and Arithmetic, separately, are taken as entenon vaiibles. 
The values of independent variables aie taken from 
Student or School Questionnaires 

In this study, multiple 1 egression Analysis has been 
also used to compute three composite scoies of Home 
Background, Facilities for Learning and Educational En- 
viionment at Home, The three sets of independent vari¬ 
ables from the Student Questionnaiie weie regressed 
against the total scoie on Reading Comprehension The 
regression weights obtained from the analysis were mul¬ 
tiplied by their coriesponding values of independent 
variable score and then added to a constant of the 
regiession line to obtain the composite score, 
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Analysis of Data 


Achievement of Pupils 

I'lic in.SfoI pupils who li.kl studied up to Class IV could 
haidh be consideied ,i sample horn .1 population The 
doubl‘d weie mnie about the iea-*onabIe homogeneity of 
the population than the tepie^entatneness of the sample 
\.*> was pointed, out m the ehaptei on Sampling with 
lew e\ceptions the State samples eould be considered 
teptesent line ol the sub-populations from which these 
weie di iwn blit the ilifieiences between States tppeaied 
to be genuinely luge Excluding the highest aggregate 
s*oie m one State the data horn which, u w is felt, was 
not lelttble, the next high-achieving State still had an 
i\ei ige that was netih eighty pei cent higliet tlfin the 


lowest As country-wise statistics are often referred to, 
particularly in the planning exercise at the Centre, an 
all-India picture is summarised briefly 

Only five of the seven tesrs w ere common to all the 
States The content was prepared in Hindi and trans¬ 
lated into Assamese. Bengali English, Garo, Gujarati, 
Kannada Khasi. Marathi Mizo, Malnyalam Onva, Punjabi, 
Tamil and Telugu The tests in Sentence Stiucture and 
Spelling were prepated sepaiately in the language con¬ 
cerned by the State centres Nagaland and Tripura 1 did 
not use these tests The giaplucaf lepiesenration of the 
tne distributions as obtained lot the entire countrv and 
two namelv foi tests in Sentence Structute and Spelling 
for the Hindi region onlv aie gnen in Figs 1-" 


\ 
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Fig. 6 frequency Dtetibution of Scores in Sentence Structure (Hindi Region only) 
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Fig. 7 brequency Distribution of Scores In Spelling (Hindi Region Only) 
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Some pupils had zeio scotes on the tests, this could 
mean ‘no attempt' 01 veiy poor knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject-matter The data weie cleaned of 'no attempt’ on 
the total test/test battery This, thetefoie could be con¬ 
sidered as a case of 'no conect answer'. 


pooled togethei the same tended to disappear. When 
differences were studied State-wise, a different pictuie 
started to emerge, In the following table, statistically sig¬ 
nificant differences have been recorded test-wise 1 


On the test in Arithmetic, the all-India percentage of 
zero scoie was only 0.3. It was neaily 2% in Karnataka, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra and Uttai Piadesh There 
weie no zero scoics in Aiunaehal Pradesh, Keiala, 
Meghalaya, Mizoram, Nagaland, Sikkim and Tnpuia. 2 
Assam had a negligible 0.3%. The picture was similar for 
Reading Compiehension (Paiagtaph) with a slightly highei 
country aveiage ol 0 7% of zeio scores Only Kerala, 
Mizoram and Sikkim had no students with zeio scoies 

Zero scoies vseie a maximum of almost 6% on the 
test in Reading Comprehension (Sentences) followed by 
5% on Void Knowledge It is suspected that the mstiuc- 
tions might not hare been undeistood clearly by the 
children though questions of these types are often seen 
in the end-of-the lesson exeieises in the textbooks. 

With the exception ol the test in Void Knowledge, 
which had only two alternatives otfeung a higher chance 
toi a guess to get added to the score, the country aver¬ 
ages of the other tests i aiied between 45 to 43%' Keep¬ 
ing m mind the very high mte ot drop-outs horn Class I 
to IV and assuming that moie non-achieveis than .achiev¬ 
ers would tend to chop out, it could not he consideied 
satislactoiv A tail propomon ot these childien, namely, 
those in the lowest quaitile, could slide back into illit¬ 
eracy The mean scoie on the last two tests in the Hindi 
region tended to he high probably because ol extra- 
oidinarily high scoies ftom Bihai. 

Differences between Groups 

In the following section, dilfeiences in achievement ol 
pupils when dn ided o\er bioad categoiies aie discussed, 
To avoid the jungle of numbeis, wheievei possible, 
some ot the tables have been piesented ditteientlv The 
details are available eithei in the State repoits oi in the 
Appendices, 

Utban versus Rural Groups 

When pooled togethei, there was only a small difference 
in achievement of childien horn uiban oi ruial aieas. the 
two means being 96" and 96 1, lespectively As in the 
case of most other vaiiahles. the States diffeied from each 
other. As the differences spiead in both the directions 


Table 6.1 

ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS — LOCATION-WISE 


stnte M t >M k 


Andhra Pradesh 

T T T 

1 v 1 V 1 6 




Arunachal Pradesli 



T, 


Assam 



T 

T T 

Bihar 



All 

the tests 

Gujaiat 



T„ 

T„ T,, T,, T, 

Haiyana 

All the tests 




Jammu 

All the tests 




Kainataka 

T., T 6 , T. 


T , 


Kerala 

T„, T. 




Madhya Piadesh 



r r 

T v T, T (i , T 7 

Maharashtra 

All the tests 




Meghalaya 

T T T 




Mizoiam 

*■ . 


T r 

T„ T. 

Nagaland 



T 

T, T v T, T, 

Orissa 

T, 




Punjab 

T , T S 


T_ 


Raja stlian 

T 5 


T f , 

T c Tn 

Sikkim 

T, 


T s 


Tamil Nadu 

T. 


T,. 

T i T t T r 

Tnpuia 


T. 



Vital Piadesh 

T, 


T , 

T r 

V cm Bengal 

T ;' T,. T 5 T,, 

T. 

T r 


Delhi 

T r T r T„ 

t 5 




.Xole In tins table, the direction of the differences that were statisn- 
tallv significant is recorded and not the absolute values 

It was noticeable that in most States the two groups 
tended to be different from each other, the differences 
in a State weie in the same direction — for several, and 
in some cases, all the tests, The States wrhere the urban 
group definitely did better than the rural group were 
Andhra Pradesh, Haryana, Jammu, Karnataka, Kerala, 
Maharashtra, Meghalaya, Tripura, West Bengal and Delhi 
The picture w r as reversed in Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, 
Madhya Pradesh, Mizoram, Nagaland, Rajasthan and Tamil 
Nadu. There was no clear trend in Arunachal Pradesh, 
Onssa, Punjab, Sikkim and Uttar Pradesh It was difficult 
to infer the common sociological factors that could have 
influenced the group of States where either urban or 
rural children did better It was highly likely that the 
reasons were different in each State, For example, in a 


The clustering of the Sutes from the nonh-e.intern region rrwu be noted 

considered estimates on the high side Considering die loss aserage number of children ,n some urban schools the selects 

Tl- Amh TN Reading Comprehension (Para, T3- Reading Comprehension (Sent J, T-i- Word Knowledge Tv Aproprute Word T 


sentence .structure. T~- spelling 
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Stale wheie two languages, namely English and the le- 
gional language, weie being used as the medium of in¬ 
struction, the higher socio-economic and educated pai- 
ents might opt foi pnvate (01 pnvate aided) schools which 
teach through English and also chaige high fees The 
ability of this gioup of childien may 01 may not be 
highei than the rest but the aspiiations and support fiom 
-wly are likely to be highei Such a situation is 
likely to divide pupils (very loughly though) on a socio¬ 
economic background of the family; the option foi the 
English medium can be moie 01 less populai in different 
States On the other hand, English-medium schools being 
mainly an urban phenomenen, a State could be left with 
a sifted group in urban aieas in contiast with an intact 
gioup in the ruial aieas Some iiual aieas could be too 
unapproachable and isolated for the teachers to help 
themselves Alternatively, the teacheis in uual aieas could 
lie moie satisfied with their lot, less distracted in the tace 
to get ahead materially and may devote more time to 
teaching It would be difficult to say what factors were 
influencing the diiection of differences in a State, 

In addition to file cliffeiences 'between urban and 
rural gioups, the achievement of childien in the capital 
city of each State was compared with that of the lest of 
the children It is generally believed that children in the 
capital city enjoy certain facilities which may not be 
available in other, particularly smallei cities. In general, 
that turned out to be tiue. Children from the capital 
cities of Andhra Piadesh, Haryana, 5 Keiala, Mahaiashtia, 
Meghalaya, Mizoram, Punjab, Tnpuia, Uttai Pradesh and 
West Bengal achieved higher than the rest of the group 
from the respective States. 6 Small diffeiences in favour 
of the group from the capital city were also noted m 
Arunachal Pradesh, Assam, Oiissa and Sikkim. Substan¬ 
tial differences in the reverse direction were seen m 
Gujarat, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, Nagaland and 
Rajasthan, the same were small in Bihar and Tamil Nadu 
Many factors could be affecting these differences. If 
a capital city has a large number of private high-fee- 
charging English-medium schools, most children from 
the high socio-economic-education group may not be 
attending the common schools managed by the govern¬ 
ment from which the large proportion of the samples 
were drawn in most States, In any case, the schools 
teaching through the medium of English (except where 
English was the medium of instruction for the entire 
State) did not form part of the population of schools. 
This could affect the mean achievement adversely On 
the other hand, if the local language was given prefer¬ 
ence, favourable socio-economic factors may influence 
ability and achievement in school favourably 


Boys versus Girls 

On the total battery, the boys weie ahead of girls with 
an aveiage of 97.6 in comjaanson to 9d, 5 Only in Punjab 
and, to some extent, in Delhi theie was a tendency foi 
the gills to achieve highei But theie was moie definite 
evidence foi boys to achieve bettei in tests in Aiithmetic 
and Woid Knowledge Of the 23 compansons on the 
test in Aiithmetic, 12 were in favoui of boys and ) in 
favoui of gnls In the icst of the States, theie was no 
difference The girls did bettei than boys in Aiithmetic 
in Meghalaya, Mizoiam, Punjab and Delhi Similaily, boys' 
had higher scoics on Woid Knowledge in L5 States, in 
none of the States, did the gills have a highei score 
than that of the boys on this test 

Table 6.2 


ACI1IEVEMEN1’ OF PUPILS — GENDER-WISE 


Slate 

M n > M u 

K > 

Andhia Piadesh 


T, 1,. 

Aiunach.il Pi idesh 

T„T, 


Assam 


T„. 1, 

Dihai 

T,.T, 


Gujarat 

T, 

T, T, 

Haiyana 

T T 

T , 

Jammu 

— 

— 

Karnataka 

T T T 

1 D l i' i 

T, 

Kerala 


T* r. 

Madhya Pradesh 

T. T , 

T, 

Maharashtra 

T ,, T i 

Tic T : 

Meghalaya 

\ 

T, 

Mizoram 

T, 

T , 

Nagaland 

T, 

'b 

Orissa 

T i. T . 


Punjab 

TTTT TT 

* l» l 2 , 1 v x i 

Rajasthan 

T T 

1. 4 


Sikkim 

T,. 

T, 

Tamil Nadu 

T, 

T 7 

Tupuia 

T T 

L l L 1 


Uttar Pradesh 

T,, T , 


West Bengal 

t„t„t„t„t v t„ 


Delhi 


1 I 1 b 


Note, In tins table, the direction ol the difteiences that weie statisti¬ 
cally significant is recoided, and nol die absolute values, 


In a Arithmetic, the differences may be favourable to 
the boys because of social expectations It more women 
teachers were teaching girls, the achievement could be 
worse because of the same leason getting reinforced in 
the second 01 later generations The higher scores of 


5 In Punjab and Haryana, the population-wise largest city replaced the common capital of Chandig.uh which is also a Union Temtory 
(i See Table 11.The ability and attitudes of teachers working in a big city could also be different from those of teachers working in other pans 
of the State 
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boys on Woid Knowledge could be due to the availabil¬ 
ity of opportunity to interact with and learn fiom several 
situations outside the home and the school If the guls 
vwie not given the advantage ot a similar opportunity', 
their sources of language learning would get lestiicted to 
the envuonment at home and the teaching in the school.’ 
'1 he society at lnige, teacheis in schools and paients at 
home need to be awaie of these not so peiceptible dis- 
ciiminations against gills, Lowei competence in Arith¬ 
metic and limited vocabulary would handicap gills in 
competing tairly with boys in seveial situations. 

On the othei hand, the gills scored highei in the 
test in spelling in eight States, only in Gujaiat did the 
boys have a better score Similar but weakei evidence 
on the test in Sentence Structure was also in favom ot 
gills, who had highei means in six States as compaied 
to only one in favom of boys in Meghalaya The formei 
is a task specifically learnt at school; the lattei would be 
influenced by listening attentively, leading 01 even by 
conforming to accepted norms of speech Having been 
more confined to the home, the girls probably concen- 


tiated moie on school-ielated tasks but not on mith- 
metic, which, they could have been given to undei- 
stand, cannot and need not be masteied by gills. 

West Bengal tinned out to be veiy conventional, 
with the mban gioup and the boys achieving higher 
than the ruial gioup and the guls, lespectively. In Punjab, 
the situation was totally leversed on gendei differences 
but it was not clear on location 

Differences among Caste Groups 

Although on an all India basis, SC/ST could be consid- 
eiecl as one gioup comjaared ( to BC and ‘Others', SC 
tended to have a highei mean of 93.3 as against that of 
STs - 92 5. Similarly, Backwaicl Class childien had a 
small advantage ovei ‘Otheis', the two aveiages being 
97 7 and 97.4, respectively As in the case of the other 
two divisions, collapsing data hom all States folded up 
important infoimation 

In Table 6 4, each, of the four groups have been 
assigned mnks by their piopoition in the sample from 
the State as also by the^aveiage achievement on the test 


Table 6.3 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — CASTE-WISE 


Mtue 


sc 


Size Aih 


S T BC Other, 


Size Aih Size Aib, Size Aih 


Sum of 
Dffemme 
between 


Intllira Pradesh 
\runitchal Pradesh 

i 

Issam 

lhluir 

dU|,l|-.!t 

Haryana 

Jammu 

Karnataka 

heiala 

Madina Puidcsh 

Maharashtra 

Meghalaya 

Mizoram 

Nagaland 

Oilssa 

Pun|ah 

Rapsihun 

Sikkim 

Tamil Nadu 

liipura 

UlUir Pradesh 

West liengal 

Delhi 


3 

4 
2 

3 

7 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 


3 

1 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 
4 
4 

2 
2 

3 

4 
2 
3 
3 
3 
1 
2 
2 

3 
1 

4 


4 

1 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 
1 
I 

1 

3 

4 

2 
2 
4 
2 
4 
4 
4 


4 

2 

3 

4 
1 
4 
2 
3 
3 

3 

4 
1 

1 
1 
4 

2 
2 

3 

4 

3 

4 
4 
1 


1 

3 

3 

1 


i 

3 


, 3 
2 

1 
1 

2 


3 

4 
4 

3 

4 
4 

1 
4 

2 
3 
3 


1 

4 

1 

2 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

3 
2 
2 

4 
2 
1 
4 
4 
1 
4 
1 
3 
3 



7 Among adults, poorer knowledge of the world at large, attributed to women so often, n also a 
interaction — direct or even Indirect through reading, etc. 


consequence ot lestricted oppoitumties of 
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bntteiy The last column gives the sunt of the diffei- 
ences at these tanks A low ot nil aggtegate of the 
diffeiences points to high couespondence between the 
two sets of rnnks within a State 

There was a strong tendency toi the most numeious 
gioup to have the highest aveiage scoie as well In 
Andhra Piadesh, Nagaland, Rajasthan, and Tamil Naclu, 


the couespondence was complete, It was followed closely 
in Bihai, Karnataka, Mahaiashtra, Meghalaya, Tripura, 
LIttai Piadesh and West Bengal Jammu and Punjab 
seemed totally hee fiom this tendency, It has been men¬ 
tioned earliei that both the States had been affected by 
the large numbei of migiants to 01 fiom the States up¬ 
setting the long-standing composition of the population 


Table 6.4 

ACHIEVEMFNTS OF PUPIIS — CLAS.SFS IV AND V 


S llllu 

Class 

A' 

Total 

Scales 

Anlh 

RC <P+S) 

Di/f (total) 

Andln.l Piadesh 

IV 

46ST1 

109,8 

23 4 

30 2 

(V-1V) 


V 

22k 

97 3 

19.6 

28 2 

—12 3 

Arunachal Piadesh 

IV 

HHi 

82 8 

15 4 

22 9 



V 

SI 

HI 2 

13 4 

22 3 

—1 ft 

Assam 

IV 

1973 

103 0 . 

18 4 

29 8 



V 

419 

89 2 

16 0 

25 6 

-13.8 

Hiluu' 

IV 

3372 

143,3 

27 8 

41 3 



III 

302 

128 0 

23 0 

37 9 

+ 15 5 

Guiarat 

IV 

1039 

Ill 0 

20 8 

33 4 



V 

30S 1 

Ill 1 

19 2 

32,3 

0 1 

Haiyiinii 

IV 

1728 

103 3 

19 4 

30.9 



\ 

200 

113 9 

22 2 

33 5 

10 9 

Jammu 

IV 

807 

87.3 

17 9 

26.5 



V 

304 

84 6 

17.3 

26 2 

-2 9 

Karn itaka 

IV 

4874 

63 8 

11 0 

17 3 



V 

336 

62 9 

11 3 

17 9 

—2 9 

Keialil 

IV 

3600 

85 5 

14 1 

26 1 



V 

232 

78.3 

12 8 

24 0 

—7 2 

Madhya Pradesh 

IV 

2932 

77 6 

13 0 

20.6 



V 

362 

73 3 

14 6 

26 8 

—4 1 

Maliaiashtia 

, IV 

7736 

93 9 

15 1 

26 7 



V 

241 

77.8 

12,8 

23 5 

— 15,7 

Meghalaya 

IV 

31 i 

106 9 

19,7 

29 9 



V 

33 

98 6 

18 2 

26.1 

—8 3 

Mi/oiam 

IV 

926 

117,3 

20 6 

33,6 



V 

42 

109,6 

19 4 

30 1 

—8 1 

Nagaland 

IV 

338 

37 8 

14 8 

20 2 



V 

378 

33 3 

13 6 

19 A 

—4 5 

Oussa 

[V 

2986 

93 3 

17 0 

25 8 



V 

471 

97,2 

17.5 

26 5 

3.7 

Punph 

IV 

1919 

111 9 

21.5 . 

29 8 



V 

619 

119,2 

23 0 

30 8 

7 3 

Rajasthan 

IV 

2231 

102,7 

19 3 

30 6 



V 

423 

104 0 

20 2 

29,0 

1 3 

Sikkim 

IV 

1083 

90 4 

14 7 

28 3 



V 

44 

84 I 

12 9 

26 6 

—6 3 

Tamil Nadu 

IV 

3277 

91,2 

16 5 

23 6 



V 

132 

93.2 

17.3 

23 8 

4.1 

Tnputa 

— 

N A 

— 

— 

—■ 

— 

Uttai Piadesh 

IV 

4833 

104 3 

18 3 

30 5 



V 

874 

89 2 

13 8 

26.1 

—15 3 

West Bengal 

IV 

5211 

88 7 

16 4 

23 5 


V 

a47 

82,6 

14,7 

22 7 

—6 1 

Delhi 

IV 

1339 

90.3 

14 3 

26.1 



V 

223 

93 7 

16.0 

>8 0 

5 2 


Tile HIIi-.ii diit.i pelt.iins lo Classes III ind IV 




The othei States which seemed to be hee fiom this ten¬ 
dency were Aiumchal Piadesh, Assam and Delhi The 
major pait ot the population of Delhi consists of people 
who have nugiated from othei paits of the country. 

It was likely that the cunicular matenal, particulaily 
the textbooks, tended to have excerpts and examples 
fiom die expeuences ot the majority gioup If this weie 
so, it became more relevant and would he absoibed 
moie easily by them Moie teacheis were also likely to 
lie fiom the majority group, resulting in greater affinity 
between the teacher and the pupils of that caste In this 
context, it may be mentioned that both Aiunachai 
Pradesh and Sikkim tend to diaw some of then edu¬ 
cated manpower horn other States 

In the light of this, the textbook wnteis and the 
teacheis need to design ciiniculai expeuences that would 
be relevant to the children of the legion or the school. 
That the teacher should be from the same village has 
long been said, and that the uppei-caste teachers might 
not be very sympathetic to the lower-caste groups has 
also been mentioned frequently but theie seems to be a 
strongei relationship between the achievement of puptls 
and then numerical stiength in the community. 

It may also be noticed that the diffeiences in achieve¬ 
ment ot children belonging to BCs and high-caste groups, 
at least at this level, were negligible In eight out ot 22 
States", the BC gioup had the highest means, the posi¬ 
tion of 'Otheis' was nearly the same. In West Bengal, 
Scheduled Caste childien had a higher mean than any 
othei gioup, they were 32% of the sample. The percent¬ 
age of SC groups was high in Jammu and Punjab also, 
but not their achievement, in Jammu it was the lowest 
of all the foui groups 

(Ji/ferences between Classes IV and V 

All the States were requested to administer the test bat¬ 
tery to a small sample of appioximately 200 pupils from 
some (at least 10) of the schools selected for the sample 
The schools were to be identified, on judgement basis, 
so as to provide a repiescntative mini sample Many 
States included one or two childien fiom Class V in the 
•’iggei group of Class IV, making the foimer a more 
icpiescntative sample, 

The objective of this exeicise was to assess the 
average gam in one academic yeai at this level, The 
picture that emerged was very disturbing, In 14 out of 
23 States, the children of Class V had a lowei aggregate 
scoie than the children of Class IV; only in eight States 


it was highei, in Gujaiat, the two means weie equal 
The highest differences in the range of 15 points in the 
negative duection were noticed in Assam, Mahaiashtia 
and Ultai Pradesh, Andhia Piadesh was not far behind 

Why were the achievements in Class V lower than 
those of Class IV? The ieason of ‘recency' of learning- 
experiences was tilled out as it could not hold for tests 
of language A student could foiget the specifics of 
authmetic, it not used foi some time, but this was not 
applicable to tests in language wheie the contexts in¬ 
cluded in the tests weie not from the textbooks While 
13 out of 23 differences in arithmetic were unfavorable 
to Class V, in language the number rose to 15 for RC(P), 

One wondeis if theie is a deterioration in the sys¬ 
tem itsell The phenomenon clid not seem to be i elated 
to the qualifications of the teachei Of the seven States 
that had a laige peicentage of giaduate teacheis, 
Aiunachai Piadesh (70%), Jammu (40%), Madhya Piadesh 
('15%), Nagaland (50%), Rajasthan (52%), Uttai Pradesh 
(39%) and Delhi (70%), in five the pupils of Class V had 
a lower aveiage achievement Rajasthan showed a total 
gain ot 1 7 scoies, and Delhi, 5.2 scores 

Anothei possibility, that the children of Class IV 
weie assisted in maiking collect lesponses to the items 
knowing that it was the taiget group but those in Class 
V were not, was also considered But this got stuck as 
several States had tested childien of both classes in a 
single group Considering the number of schools from 
which the sample of Class V pupils were drawn, some 
of the States that aie likely to have tested them together 
were Keiala, Mizoiam, Punjab, Assam, Andhra Pradesh 
and Meghalaya 5 ' 

A negative direction in the diffetence between two 
means was also noticed in the States with low aggregate 
aveiages such as Jammu, Karnataka, Keiala and Madhya 
Pradesh All eastern States except Tripura, and the south¬ 
ern States with the exception of Tamil Nadu had lowei 
means for Class V, These were higher in Bihai, Haryana, 
Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Tamil Naclu and Delhi 

Factors Contributing Towards Differences 
in Achievements 

It was argued in Chapter III that the tests reflected the 
levels of curricula children were expected to achieve 
Their scores 11 ’ spanned the entile possible range; only 
the maximum score was missed in some tests. Sikkim 
was the only exception where pupils did not have zero 
scores on some of the tests The State-wise distributions 


ri Delhi is excluded 

V \s IIw propose of obtaining mean score of Class V children was limited, school-wise means were not obtained foi the States the data from 
'.sltu.il were analysed earlier. It was only aftei this trend of lower achievement of the pupils of Class V started emerging that this detail was 
obtained to i IiclIc the hypothesis discussed in this paragraph. 

N’ scores wen* noi corrected for guessing, 
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of the scoies achieved by pupils can be seen in the 
Appendix 

Data on some of the vanabies which aie fiequently 
thought to be related to pupil-perfoimance in school 
weie collected from pupils, teacheis and headmasteis 
with the help of three questionnanes 

Pupil-related Variables 

Information on 22 variables related to pupils' background 
was available Seventeen of these weie combined into 
three composite vanabies named as Home Background’, 
‘Facilities foi Learning’ and ‘Educational Environment at 
Home’ 

The composition of the thiee derived variables is 
given below, 

Home Background — location, lather’s occupation, 
caste, fathers education, mother’s education and num¬ 
ber of siblings 

Facilities foi Learning — attended pie-school, place 
at home foi study, help with homework, availability of 
textbooks, availability of othei study material, helping 
household and attending school legulaily 

Educational Envuonment — (family) gets newspa¬ 
per (family) gets magazines, books at home, (the child) 
leads books. 

The composite scoies weie obtained by using such 
appiopnate weights foi the vanabies as would maximise 
the conelation between the composite vauable with the 
cnteuon vauable. Both the catena weie entered sepa¬ 
rately In the final analysis foi explaining the lelation- 
ship with achievement, the composite vaiiables obtained 
against Reading Compiehension weie used 

The deiived vanabies weie obtained foi each State 
independently No attempt was made to woik out com¬ 
mon weights, eithei by pooling all data 01 by selecting 
the best possible weights horn some typical State." 

It has been mentioned euiliei that both the cntenon 
\anables weie used separately foi studying the relative 
stiength of contiibution of the vanabies This also pio- 
uded an oppoitumty to assess the leliability of weights 
If a \aiiable had consistent signs (positive 01 negative) 
in both the equations, the i eligibility of its place in the 
equation was consideied high Of couise, the non-sig- 
mficant legiession coefficients could easih change signs, 
l.e , if these weie deviations onlv fiom a zeio oi neai 
zeio weight 

On the basis of similaiity of signs against the two 
catena as available horn 23 States, it could be said that 


‘Caste’ among the Home Background vaiiables, seemed, 
most definitely to be related to achievement The direc¬ 
tion of the signs of regression coefficients in the equa¬ 
tion foi the composite vauable weie consistent in 22 
out of 23 States The exception was Sikkim, wheie data 
on the test of arithmetic was suspect It was followed by 
Fathei’s Education The weakest vanabies, on this count 
were Place at Home to Study followed by having At¬ 
tended Pre-school, Help with Homewoik and Availabil¬ 
ity of Other Study Material -- all enteied undei Facilities 
foi Learning 

‘Caste’ seems nevei to be forgotten in this countiy 
The ‘signs’, though similai within a State, were not simi¬ 
lar ovei the States— probably because of the predomi¬ 
nance and degree of influence held by different caste- 
groups in chffeient States 12 Father's Education with the 
common implication of the maintenance of educational 
status of the family in the next geneiatton, tended to 
have peisistently similar signs over the States. 

The vaiiables which proved somewhat unidiahle, 
in that the signs of iegression coefficients in neatly onc- 
third of the States weie dissmulai with lespect to the 
tw'o catena, suffeied horn definiteness of the meaning 
of Attended Pre-school for example, It could be a full- 
fledged educational piogiamme or it could be attending 
an Aangan Ban mn undei the auspicies of ICDS, which 
mainly looked aftei the health and nutrition of the clnl- 
clien In a situation like this paients’ inteiest could also 
get limited to the ‘lood’ pait. The quality of help with 
homework could be suspect as it could be rendeied by 
a paient oi an oklei sibling, himself/herself equipped 
pooily for this job. meaning little assistance in real terms 
to the leainei under scrutiny. Availability of Study Mate- 
lial, too. was peilups vague in itself as it was related to 
the pcicepuon ol the individual of what is adequate, A 
piece ol -.laic on which wnting may not be very clear oi 
a tatteied copy of the textbook may seem adequate to a 
child fiom an economically depnved backgiound 

Attending School Regulaily’ and ‘Location’ had the 
maximum numbei of statistically significant legression 
coelfic lente in the lespective equations foi the two com¬ 
posite vanabies which they w'ere pait of. The rest of the 
vanabies— age, gendei, similarity of language spoken 
at home wnth the medium of instruction at school, the 
time a child spent in watching television, and the score 
on Woid Knowledge weie entered as they weie along 
wnth the tlnee composite vaiiables to estimate then con- 


11 W iih l,uj>e dilteienc.es noted between States Lilts seemed it liettei appioath than a common set of weights, The pattern ot dillurence 
between gioups -- he thev boss gills urhan'iiu.il tn on the basts ol caste — suppotted this decision 

12 It has been pointed out in the euiliei section that the mote piedomtnant caste group in the Stile [ended in base highest achievement. 
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AO 

tnbution to rite differences in achievement in language 
and anthmetic 

The use of- two ciitena sepaiately threw up some 
inteiesting questions in methodology. A lephcation be¬ 
came available within each State so tar as 'achievement' 
was concerned It the signs of the legiession coeffi¬ 
cients were the same, it was a source ot confidence, but 
if some were diffcicnt, explanations were haul to think 
of Fuither, samples horn 23 States could be consideied 
as seveial observations hom similar (in this case, not 
the samel population Going ovci the entire set of data 
‘WokI Knowledge' hacl consistent signs in all the States 
H was followed closely by Facilities foi Learning (22%), 
Home Backgiound and Sinnlaiity of Language The least 
leliable was Gender with only 50% of the signs being 
consistent It may be mentioned again, that differences 
in the achievement ot boys and girls in anthmetic and 
language were noticed 

One could also look at the statistical significance of 
the legiession coefficients of these vanablcs as an evi¬ 
dence ot then role in being associated with achieve¬ 
ment Again, all the regiession toellicients of Woicl 
Knowledge with the exception ol one weie statistically 
significant The exception was the equation for Aiith- 
metic in Sikkim, the data on which was not consideied 
reliable. It was followed by Facilities toi Learning and 
Home Background, ‘Age' hacl the least numbei ot sig¬ 
nificant regression coefficients 

The final and most important was the conti ibution 
of each of these variables to the explained variance 

More vauance in scoies on Reading Compiehension 
was attnbutable to pupil-ielated vanubles than m the 
case of Aiithmetic Apart from learning alphabets, chil- 


dien can pick up a language 13 on then own to a much 
laigei extent than they can learn the specifics of aiith¬ 
metic 

The scoies on Word Knowledge were taken as a 
sunogate for pupil ability 14 It accounted foi most — 
moie than 70% — ot the explained vanance With a 
laige pticentage ol illiterate oi barely literate parents 
and economically modest homes, a child's ability could 
become the lde vaitable conti ibuting to diffeiences in 
learning Home Backgiound and Facilities toi Learning 
followed with small contiibutions. It may be noted that 
Gendei and Time to Watch TV made a laigCi contribu¬ 
tion to R- in telation to anthmetic than language. While 
gendei chlfeiences in anthmetic weie noticed cailiei, 
the highei relationship of time spent on watching TV 
with anthmetic was not easy to explain The economic 
status of the family could he the undeilying vauable, 
Word Knowledge, which was entered as an indepen¬ 
dent vauable along with seven otheis in the multiple 
legiession analysis, contiibuted the laigest piopoition of 
the variance explained. Ovci the States the average was 
neatly 70%, leaving very little in several States, that could 
he associated with othei vaiiables Doubts weie i a used by 
some colleagues whethei one ot the masons toi this veiy 
high lelationslnp was not the achievement’ pan in the 
test, obstmcting the emeigence of the leal contnbution 
of othei background vaiiables Regression analyses weie 
le-iun, eliminating the scoie on Word knowledge as an 
independent vauable” Data with lespect to both the cn- 
tenon vaiiables are given in Table 6 6 

The fust column gives the total R 2 in two parts, the 
Hist figure giving R 2 associated with Woid Knowledge 
and the second contributed jointly by all othei inclepen- 


Table 6.5 

coNTiumn ion of i>upu-related variables to differences in achievement 
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Table 6.6 

CONTRIBUTION TO R 2 WITH AND WITHOUT THE SCORE ON WORD KNOWLEDGE 


Slate 

Reading Comprehension 


Arith 


R J + & 
\VK rust 

R- 

(without W K ) 

R 1 + R J 

W.K rest 


R J 

(without \VK) 

Andhra Pradesh 

3 ' + -5 3 

40 




Arunachal Pradesh 

9 5 + 1 7 

5 1 

4.0 + 24 


3 4 

Assam 

269 + 40 

7 5 

23.7 + 39 


7 2 

Bihar 

41 2 + 1 8 

8 5 

38 5 + 1 3 


6 3 

Gujarat 

34,6 + 22 

34 

28 9 + 2 8 


5.7 

Haiyana 


Not earned out 




Jammu 

22,2 + 44 

93 

127 + 49 


8 4 

Karnataka 

16 6 + 1.4 

5 0 

14 6 + 1.5 


4 5 

Keuila 

12 5 + 6,8 

10 3 

11 0 + 2 0 


4 3 

Madhya Pradesh 

13 7 + 14,1 

14,6 

23 4 + 4 3 


8 8 

Maharashtra 

328 + 4 9 

17 5 

29.9 + 30 


13.5 

Meghalaya 


Not carried out 




Mizoram 



4.3 + 39 


5.0 

Nagaland 



3.7 +52 


5 9 

Orissa 

20.3 + 44 

9 1 

19.7 + 43 


9 1 

Punjab 

219 + 56’ 

12 2 

19 1 + 2 7 


7 4 

Rajasthan 

25 5 + 1,3 

37 

17 8 + 1.3 


3.0 

Sikkim 

30 5 + 15 5 

24 8 




Tamil 

14 1 + 2.4 

4.0 

13,7 + 3.7 


5 3 

Nadu 






Tripura 


Not carried out 

95 + 13 


3 4 

Uttai Pradesh 

27 5 + 1.3 

3 3 

24.8 + 9 


2 7 

West Bengal 

16 2 + 3 6 

8.1 

15.6 + 20 


5 0 

Delhi 

28 3 + 5 6 

13.4 

18 5 + 4.2 


9 2 


dent variables. The second column gives the total R 2 
associated with the rest of the independent variables 
when Word Knowledge was not entered. The values in 
the second column when compared to the second part 
of the first column, change only to a small extent In 
most States, a very small part of the R 2 associated with 
Word Knowledge is shifted to the Test of the variables', 
the exceptions were Bihar, Maharashtra, Orissa, Punjab 
and Delhi. In all these States, the total R 2 was on the 
high side ~ above the country median Nevertheless, 
the unique contribution of Word Knowledge remained 
high, i.e , relative to the total variance explained, 

Rationally, an individual’s basic ability would be the 
single most important determinant of his/her achieve¬ 
ment On the basis of the data available in Table 6.6, 
the use of Word Knowledge as a substitute for ability 
was considered justified 


For certain reasons, the data obtained about the back¬ 
ground of teachers, the practices they adopted and the 
facilities available to them was not analysed rigorously in 
relation to differences in pupil achievement Howevei, 
the same weie scrutinised roughly by comparing the sta¬ 
tistics available from the four States achieving the high¬ 
est 16 averages with as many at the lowest' 7 end 

A clear relationship between the achievement of pu¬ 
pils in the State and the extent of in-service education 
made available to the teachers was visible. The underly¬ 
ing variable could be improved teacher competency or 
the concern of the State educational authority about the 
system. A weak relationship with the proportion of un¬ 
trained teachers in the State was also noticed; the smaller 
the pioportion of untrained teachers, the higher the aver¬ 
age achievement, Once again, the relationship may not 
be a direct one A higher proportion of untrained teach- 


16 Mizoram, Punjab, Gujaiat, Bihar and Andhra Pradesh were not included 

17 Karnataka, Tripura, Nagaland and Madhya Pradesh 
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ers could also mean rapid expansion of education (with¬ 
out enough preparation). This situation would also imply 
a large number of first-generation learners 

A negative relationship was noticed between the 
number of graduate teachers in the primary schools and 
the State means The graduates were not always trained 
Some States, for example, Nagaland and Madhya Pradesh, 
could have recruited more graduate teachers either be¬ 
cause of non-availability of enough trained teachers or 
in desperation to improve levels of learning. But it was 
likely that there were other underlying variables One of 
the States, for example, said that the minimum required 
qualification for the primary school teacher was success¬ 
ful completion of secondary school plus a diploma in 
teacher education for the residents of the State and 
graduation for non-residents. Graduate teachers in this 
State may not develop close affinity with their pupils. In 
general, a university graduate, particularly the one not 
trained to teach, may not feel settled in the job Thus 
the likely advantage of better knowledge of the teachers 
could get more than nullified. 

There was a tendency of the experience of the 
teacher to have a negative beaung on achievement 
Among the teachers recruited earlier, more could be less 
educated or untrained. Boredom may set in. In the ab¬ 
sence of a support system, teachers could be losing 
touch with new knowledge, while the curricula do get 
revised from time to time. 

It was noticed that teachers spent less time in travel¬ 
ling to and from school in the high-achieving States. 
Whether the time thus saved was being spent in job- 
related activities or whether it was the sensitivity of the 
administration to the welfare of the teachers, cannot be 
said with confidence 

Permissive environment in the classroom was posi¬ 
tively related to achievement. That it would encourage 
children to take the initiative was obvious, it might also 
mean better educated teachers with confidence in their 
own skills. The strongest relationship was with in-ser¬ 
vice education. 

School-related Variables 

Data regarding the professional preparedness of the head¬ 
master, the type of administration, the policies adopted 
and the facilities provided by the school as obtained on 
the School Questionnaire were analysed to identify such 
.variables as would make a difference to pupil achieve¬ 


ment There were 31 independent variables Efforts to 
combine some of them togethei to 1 educe the number 
were soon given up There were only some vanables 
which could be combined together, e.g., facilities which 
would be related to teaching-learning but mutual low 
correlations and the small number which could be 
grouped under a broader head discouraged this approach 
When regressed with the criterion vanables, only a 
few independent variables made a significant contribu¬ 
tion to R 2 , this was expected but the vanables changed 
to a large extent over the States; this clouded geneiali- 
zations, This should, of couise, be seen in light of the 
findings related to differences m the achievement of 
pupils wherein differences between States had emeiged 
very strongly. When simple spread of frequency on vari¬ 
ables was seen over the States, school systems within 
States seemed diffeient from each othei It was sus¬ 
pected that the underlying variables foi a similar picture 
over two States could also be different as was indicated 
by the sign of Vs For example, Peicentage Attendance 
had negative Vs (with both arithmetic and language) m 
Gujarat but positive signs in Maharashtra and Nagaland 
Similarly Books in the Library had positive Vs (with 
Reading Comprehension) in Andhia Pradesh, Mizoram 
and Tripura but negative signs in Madhya Pradesh and 
Rajasthan A few generalisations offered in the para¬ 
graphs that follow are based on (i) significant contribu¬ 
tion of the variable to R 2 in at least one-third of the 
States, as also (ii) on reasonable consistency of the con¬ 
tribution to both the criterion vanables In the case of 
the second alternative, the criterion of significant incle¬ 
ment to R 2 was relaxed to some extent 18 School means 
were used as score on the criterion variables 

The proportion of SC/ST pupils in the school and 
Age of the Pupil’ accounted for the variance arising out 
of differences between the average achievement of 
schools. Differences were noted for caste groups within 
several States; the same phenomenon was, probably re¬ 
flected in school means to the extent the schools had 
different proportion of SC/ST (or other caste) children 
The concentration of particular groups, especially ST 
children, was due to their predominance in some areas. 
Nearly two-thirds of Vs, considering the two criteria 
together, were negative, supporting the general impres¬ 
sion of the poorer achievement of socially deprived 
groups If in a State the teachers were from high-caste 
groups, the absence of empathy or even a more nega¬ 
tive attitude could affect pupil learning Contamination 


18 ^ “ ”*£*»*« A “ these Were 1101 *“»«% ‘Wnitan, but F ,n most cases 

other criterion variable Was retained Ir hel °i he Cr eri ° n variadle wa!> significant, even a smaller contribution (i e , with F < 2 00) for the 
reports, ‘ d Ped nde Manclm 8 and interpretation of data within a State More details can be seen in the State 
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by variables like poverty and lower parental education 
weie also suspected 

If the aveiage age of the pupils of a school was 
higher, there was a tendency for the mean achievement 
to be lower The direction of the relationship was not 
consistent over the States—it was not for any of the 
variables On the one hand, the older age-group could 
include many repeaters whose achievement could be 
low for several reasons, on the other, some schools 
within a State could be admitting children in Class I at a 
highei age, i.e , 6 + instead of 5 + 19 The evidence was 
not strong enough to think that advancing the age of 
admission by a year could improve the achievement of 
pupils, 

‘No Detention Policy’, existence of a PTA and ‘Fa¬ 
cilities for Teachers’ contributed to differences between 
schools in some States Since the direction of the rela¬ 
tionship, as indicated by the sign of V, was not consis¬ 
tent over the States interpretations were haid to elabo¬ 
rate For ‘No Detention Policy’, positive and negative Vs 
were almost evenly distributed If ‘No Detention Policy’ 
was used as intended to encourage children to remain 
m school and help them to learn, it could have a posi¬ 
tive relationship, but if children were piomoted to obey 
a directive and permitted mainly to sit in classes, it 
would tend to lower average achievement, 

Similarly, a PTA could play a constructive role or 
obstruct the Smooth functioning of the school by its 
interference. By and large, existence of a PTA seemed 
to have a positive impact on the achievements of the 
schools in a State Negative correlations were noticed in 
Kerala and Tripura (with RC only), Teachers' unions in 
Kerala are very active. 

The availability of facilities for teachers such as chairs, 
tables, storage for copies and teaching material, chalk 
and duster made a positive contribution in raising stan¬ 
dards of learning and probably of teaching. It may be 
added that along with the physical facilities per se, the 
involvement of the State administration in improving the 
primary school may be the contributing factor. Space, 
quantified in terms of a separate place for each class 
group, had nearly the same situation as facilities for 
teachers Although both these variables were likely to 
be affected by the 'classes in school’ as most middle 
and secondary schools would, in general, have better 
physical facilities, a part of these gets passed on to the 
pi unary section as well 

Three other variables, teaching experience of the 
headmaster, time devoted to teaching arithmetic, and 


benefit of Operation Blackboard, also contributed to 
differences among school means in some of the States. 

Although a statistically significant contribution to R 2 
in any one State was made by only few variables, the 
total added to laige values 20 

It is reiterated that a generalised statement about 
factors contributing to differences in schools could not 
be made with much confidence The school systems 
seemed to diffei from State to State not only on some of 
the variables, information on which could be obtained, 
such as qualification of teachers, physical facilities for 
teachers and pupils, etc , but probably also on variables 
not identified and not measured such as the concern of 
the administiation and attitudes and involvement of 
teachers and communities With these handicaps, the 
proportion of SC/ST pupils in the school, age of the 
pupil, implementation of the 'No Detention Policy’, the 
existence of a functional Parent Teacher Association, 
facilities for teachers, sufficient space in the form of 
separate classrooms, teaching experience of the head¬ 
master, tune devoted to teaching arithmetic and avail¬ 
ability of a minimum amount of material as expressed 
by Operation Blackboard seemed to have some impact 
on school achievement 

Differences Arising out of Pupil-related and 
School-related Variables 

The reader would recall that regression analysis were 
carried out to estimate contribution of pupil-related vari¬ 
ables including their home background and school-ie- 
lated variables to differences in achievement The con¬ 
tribution of each set of variables varied from State to 
State It was hypothesised that: (i) the variance explained 
by pupil- and school-related variables would tend to be 
compensatory, i.e,, the low variance explained by one 
set of variables would tend to be supplemented by high 
variance accounted for in the other set,- (ii) the school- 
related variables would play a more significant role to¬ 
wards differences in arithmetic than in language The 
former was not supported at all. Looking at the two 
columns under Reading Comprehension in Table 6.7 it 
can be seen that both the values listed under R 2 were 
high in Assam, Haryana, Meghalaya, Punjab and Delhi, 
With the exception of Delhi, the mean achievement was 
also high in these States On the other hand, R 2 s for 
both pupil- and school-related variables were low in 
Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Orissa 
and West Bengal. With the exception of Andhra Pradesh, 


19 Even where 5 + Is the permissible age for admission to Class I, several private fee-charging schools admit children at the age of 6 +, 
Generally, such schools also have pre-school programmes of long duration, providing a dual advantage to their pupils 

20 It can be seen in Table 6 7, 
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the aggregate means of these States were lower than the 
median values, Orissa represented the median value All 
the four States from the south were grouped here The 
picture was almost similui loi Anthmetic 

The school related wiiuhles did appear to be more 
significant for Arithmetic than for Reading Comprehen¬ 
sion. The median value of R 1 for this group of variables 
was higher for Arithmetic. The leverse is trud for the 
pupil'ielated variables. While the role of the school seems 
neaily equally important for learning language, home 
background seemed to contribute more towards learn¬ 
ing of language. It was difficult to guess the variables 
that could account for differences in the States where 


both R 2 (cumulative) were very low; the same had, obvi¬ 
ously not been touched. 

Differences Over States 

Are the achievements of pupils different in the States? 
This was one of the major questions that the study was 
addressed to The necessary steps taken in developing 
common tools and drawing lepresentative samples have 
been explained in the earlier parts of the leport The 
achievements of pupils varied over the States to a very 
large extent 


Table 6.7 

CONTUtl)UTION OF PUPIL AND SCHOOL-RELATED VAUIA11LES TO DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT 


States 

Andhra Pradesh 

Arunachal Pradesh 

A.sjiiim 

Bihar 

Gujarat 

Haryana 

Jammu 

Karnataka 

Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 

Maharashtra 

Meghalaya 

Mizoram 

Nagaland 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Sikkim 

Tamil Nadu 

Tripura 

Uttar Pradesh 

West Bengal 

Delhi 

Range Minimum 
li J 

Maximum 

Median 


Id 


Reading Comprehension _ Anthmetic 


Home and Pupil 
Related 

School 

Related 

Home and Pupil 
Related 

School 

Related 

,067 

228 

03 5 

201 

132 

417 

06 i 

399 

.299 

339 

,276 

,299 

489 

,186 

398 

,219 

368 

.196 

317 

.221 

392 

.391 

363 

441 

.266 

376 

176 

349 

.iso 

182 

161 

171 

193 

.197 

131 

164 

279 . 

259 

278 

371 

.378 

,300 

.329 

.241 

392 

641 

,510 

783 

097 

.734 

082 

.424 

.090, 

,797 

089 

888 

247 

.184 

241 

148 

275 

,483 

.218 

377 

.267 

.090 

.192 

182 

452 

— 

074 

_ 

165 

107 

.174 

.142 

216 

.513 

.108 

.481 

288 

104 

257 

117 

199 

089 

,177 

105 

341 

507 

227 

415 

7)67 

,090 

045 

105 

(AP) 

(Rajasthan) 

(AP)' 

(WD) 

489 

,797 

509 

783 

(Bihar) 

(Nagaland) 

(Meghalaya) 

(Meghalaya) 

267 

,259 

.177 

299 
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Table 6.8 

MEAN SCORES OF PUPILS IN VARIOUS STATES 


State 

Entire Sample 

Capital city 

Bihiu 



Mizoram 

117 5 

123 5 

Gujarat 

112 3 

99 3 

Punjab 

111.9 

157 8 

Andhia Pradesh 

109,8 

125 5 

Meghalaya 

106'9 

143 1 

Uttai Pradesh 

104 3 

113 3 

li.uyana 

ins 5 

163 2 

Assam 

103 0 

104 1 

Rajasthan 

m2 7 

91.3 

Maharashtra 

93 9 

111 2 

Oussa 

93 3 

95 1 

Tamil Nadu 

91 2 

89 3 

Delhi 

90 5 

86 1 

Sikkim 

90 4 

94 0 

West Bengal 

88.7 

98 9 

Jammu 

87,5 

— 

Kerala 

85,5 

108 0 

Aiunachal Pradesh 

82-8 

83 2 

Madhya Pradesh 

77 6 

42 9 

Nagaland 

72.9 ' 

74 6 

Tripura 

71 8 

82.1 

Karnataka 

65.8 

59 9 


f 


In the table the States have been ranked on the 
basis of aggregate scores on all the seven tests. The 
total score of Nagaland, which did not administer Tests 
6 and 7 was increased proportionately for the common 
maximum possible score. Detailed information regard¬ 
ing achievement on each test can be seen in the tables 
in the Appendix 

The States tended to broadly maintain their ranks 
over the tests as can be adjudged from the table of 


correlations between the State means in different tests 
Bihar stood out as very different from the rest of the 
country As the support for this status of the State was 
not available from any othei source, including findings 
from other studies 21 , or the general impression, com¬ 
ments on its top position are reserved till the high 
achievement is reconfirmed The next highest aggregate 
from Mizoram was 80% higher than the lowest average 
noted for Karnataka. 


Table 6.9 


RANK CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MEANS IN DIFFERENT STATES 


Ttat 

T , 
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T . 
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T, 
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.74 

. ,60 

53 

64 

59 

57 

T t 



71 

.54 

,68 

,66 

59 

T, 




52 

62 

.57 . 

48 

T , 





•52 

.51 

52 

T, 






63 

.55 

T „ 







.70 

T, 

' 






— 


210n the contrary, in the .survey conducted with regard to the project ‘Pilmary Education Curriculum Renewal', the .scores of pupils in 
Bihar were the lowest in several classes 





4ft 

The States could be seen clustering in five groups 
with Mizoiam, Punjab, Gujaiat and Andhra Pradesh on 
the high side and Madhya Pradesh, Nagaland, Tripura 
and Karnataka at the lowest end. It was difficult to see 
common elements in these clusters 

Veiy broadly speaking, States in the northern parts 
of the country, paiticulaily the north-west, tended to do 
better. Of the four States in the south, three had mean 
scores below the median 22 , Only Andhra Piadesh was in 
the first quartile. This State had leceived special assis¬ 
tance fiom the U K in the lecent past for the improve¬ 
ment of pi unary education Under this assistance, most 
of the teachers were tiained to adopt activity-oriented 
child-centred approaches 

Of the States in the north-eastern region, Mizoram 
was an exception 21 Tripura, Nagaland and Arunachal 
Pradesh all had low scores, This picture is supported by 
data available from the selecfion tests conducted by the 
Navodaya Vidyalaya Samiti in the year 1988-89 Of the 
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twenty States of this survey for which data were available 
from the selection tests, Mizoram had ranked 3rd and 4th 
on the tests in language and arithmetic, respectively 

Rank correlations between the total mean scoies of 
the States and rate of literacy and Gross National Product 
were found to be .23 and 18 respectively The number 
of observations being only 23, neithei of these was statis¬ 
tically significant The per capita expenditure on educa¬ 
tion, too, did not seem to have any apparent bearing 
According to the estimated expenditure for 1986-87, 
the highest per capita expenditure was being incurred 
in Nagaland, followed by Arunachal Pradesh, Mizoiam, 
Keiala, Jammu, Tupuia and Sikkim, in that order. With 
the exception of Kerala, all othei States could be spend¬ 
ing more money because of the kind of terrain and the 
low density of population, and not necessarily for pro¬ 
viding better learning opportunities, 

The school-related variables weie ecu related with 
State achievements as shown in Table 6 7 


Table 6.10 

CORRELATIONS WITH ACHIEVEMENT - BETWEEN STATES 


Variable 


RC 


Arlth 


Professional Training of the Headmaster 

Age of the Headmaster 

Teaching Experience 

Experience a.s Headmaster 

Location 

Administration of the School 
Boys/Girls/Co-ed 
Pre-piimary CIfl.s.se,s 
Classes in School 
Years of Existence 
Working Days 
Total Enrolment 
Propotation of SC/ST 
Age of the Pupil 
Teachers Untrained 
Teachers per Class group 


06 
,03 
.02 
03 
-05 
09 
-01 
08 
-02 
-02 
02 
06 
-07 
-08 
- 10 
00 



05 
01 
00 
06 
01 
04 
.02 - 
00 
00 
-.03 
.03 
02 
-02 
-.10 
- 10 
- 01 
02 
-03 
-04 
-01 
.08 
-03 
05 
-.03 
.01 
.01 
-.07 
- 03 
,08 
OB 
-.01 


22 Kerala explained that the two districts chosen in the sample from the State happened to he particularly backward 
much higher mean from the city of Trivandrum as compared to the mean scores of the two districts 

23 Douhts have been expressed about the representativeness of the sample from Meghalaya 
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The highest values of coirelations weie observed 
for 'Age of the Pupil' and ‘Teacheis Untrained’ Both 
had negative r’s with the criterion vatiables While a 
negative lelationship with the peicentage of ‘Teachers 
Untiained’ was more easily understandable, the same 
could not be said about ‘Age of the Pupil’. The age.of 
entry in a State could by 5+ 01 6+ but the same was 
not likely to affect the cumulative learning of four 
years The range of average age was 1.6 years. More- 
ovei, the relationship was negative, implying higher 
average age being associated with low achievement It 
should be seen along with small positive Ts with ‘No 
Detention Policy' A high score was given to the school 
which detained non-achieving childien oi detained chil¬ 
dren in lowei grades. Thus, if children were not de¬ 
tained (for unsatisfactory achievement), they would tend 
to be youngei in Class IV but would not necessarily 
achieve at the expected level If childien weie de¬ 
tained foi non-achievement, moie of them would drop¬ 
out of the system, if they were piomoted to the next 
guide, legardless of their achievement, the quality ol 
learning was likely to stiffen Neveitheless, it would 
bung about a negative ‘r’ with achievement Other vari¬ 
ables which seemed somewhat related to achievement 
were ‘Administration of the School’ (in favour of pii- 
vate schools), ‘Number of Books in the Library’ (diffi¬ 
cult to explain -ve r’s), ‘Operation Blackboard' and 
existence of ‘PTA’ - the last two had a positive impact 
on achievement There was a great deal of variation in 
the percentage of private schools in the States, with 
Mizoram reporting only 1 6% schools as private oi pii- 
vate aided, and Kerala nearly 50% in the same cat- 
egoiy Similaily, the average numbei of books in the 
library varied from 42 in Tripura 2,1 to moie than 1,200 in 


Karnataka The picture regarding implementation of OB 
and the existence of a PTA was similar. , 

To summarise, the States differed widely from each 
other. It can be said with some confidence that the 
variation arising because of translation of tests in differ¬ 
ent languages would be minimal 

Till a few years ago, school education was totally a 
State subject, since 1976 it was put on the concurrent 
list But State administrations are still free to decide 
cimicula, design textbooks or deteimine the minimum 
education required of teachers Directions are provided 
by the cential government, paiticulaily on the stiucture 
and the core cumculum but there is no enforcement 
Even behind apparent sinnlaiities, diffeienees did exist 
in the systems. Diffeienees in industrialisation, previous 
levels and history of education, income levels, occupa¬ 
tional patterns and caste compositions could all contrib¬ 
ute to the motivation for achievement. 

It was noticeable that some of the States that had a 
very high rate of literacy did not necessai ily have bettei 
achievement. Keiala had 90.6% literacy in 1991, its rank 
was 18th in the table 2 ’. Mahaiashtra has a much higher 
percentage of literate persons—63%-- as compared to 
the national average of 52%, but it came close to the 
median achievement in this survey. Andhra Pradesh with 
45% literate population achieved relatively higher. The 
lelationships with the vaiiables explored weie found to 
be small 

It may be mentioned that laige diffeienees were 
also noticed among legions within States, Kerala was 
only one of the examples A laige numbei of school- 
and teacher-related variables would be constant, at least 
as piescnbed, the leasons for differences would have to 
be seaiched elsewhere. 


21 Meghalaya, at the lowei end, was not considered because of the unrepresentative nature of the sample of schools 
25 To be interpreted in light of the comment from the State on the sampling of districts 



CHAPTER 7 


Findings and Conclusions 


1. The country average of the pupils of Class IV on the 
battery of tests used was 45% Although the data from 
schools, where mass copying or, rather, dictation of 
correct answers was suspected, was eliminated from 
analyses 1 , there was no way to detect help with a few 
items or help to some pupils within the group. The 
obtained average of 45% 2 can be considered as an 
estimate on the high side Some support to this state¬ 
ment was available from a chance replication by a 
Ph.D. student who administered these very tests to 
pupils of Class IV of the schools included in this sample 
'in one of the States, a year later, Her means were 
lower approximately (but consistently) by 15% or so 
Absenteeism on the date of testing and elimination of 
data from largely unattempted scripts would also tend 
to improve the average, 

By itself, an average of 45%, from systems which 
consider 33% to 35% success satisfactory, would have 
been quite acceptable, but seen along with the low 
retention ratio of 56% of the group enrolled in Class I it 
demands greater attention to the functioning of the sys¬ 
tem The average score in Reading Comprehension was 
poorer than that in Arithmetic, Around this country sta¬ 
tistic the State averages varied from 32% to 57% 3 4 in the 
aggregate The picture was similar for achievement in 
anthmetic or language. It can be said with some confi¬ 
dence that the variations were not due to differences in 
the syllabi, Scores on the test in arithmetic were broken 
topic-wise, and in none of the States the average on any 
one topic was so lo,w as to suggest that the pupils had 
not known the topic,' 1 Explanations for differences will 
have to be found elsewhere 

These differences raise questions regarding the use 
of common tests for selection of students for either the 
National Talent Search, or the Navodaya Vidyalayas The 
quota system may not deprive or benefit the students 
from any State but the reliability of selection in the States 
with very high or low averages may not be satisfactory. 


While the desirability of comparable (or common) 
curricula may not be quesiioned, successful simultaneous 
implementation would look doubtful 

The carry-over of the differences at the primary level 
to the later stages of school education needs to be 
investigated. 

2. There was evidence (very limited) that the 
teacher’s knowledge of the subject-matter was highly 
inadequate In one of the States with a low average in 
this study, 70 primary school teachers responded to the 
tests in arithmetic and reading comprehension used in 
the survey, In arithmetic, the average achievement was 
less than 75% Only one teacher had the maximum pos¬ 
sible score of 40 Ten per cent teachers scoied less than 
50%. Some items were not attempted by 25% of teachers, 
pointing to the inadequacy of knowledge at this level 

In language (Reading Comprehension-paragraphs) the 
situation was comparable to the extent that the median 
score achieved was less than 75%. The maximum score 
did not go beyond 93% and the minimum achieved was 
as low as 16%. Nearly 15% teachers could mark only 
half the items correctly, While systematic guessing was 
not suspected of children, accidental correct score for 
the teachers on this account is not ruled out, Moreover, 
the correct answer could be identified on the basis of 
hazy knowledge but the same is not useful in teaching 

3. Better textbooks do not seem to have helped 
very much For example, the latest books in arithmetic 
produced by the NCERT and adopted/adapted by sev¬ 
eral States clarify the concept of Least Common Multiple 
by breaking large numbers to the smallest factors and 
then deriving the ,LCM In the test used in this survey 
children were asked to calculate the LCM in three differ¬ 
ent situations. The simplest, as taught by most teachers, 
was presented in Q 10, of the test, The pass peicentages 
varied between 25% (Kerala) to 80% (Punjab) 5 , with the 
median for all States at 49% The achievement could be 
considered reasonable 


1 The number of schools was not very large 

2 Median va|ue. 

3 Bihar Is not Included 

4 See Table in Appendix 

5 The statistics obtained in Bihar are omitted because of unusually high scores 
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The second question at S No 11 involved under¬ 
standing of the concept The pass percentage varied 
fiom 13 (Aiunachal Pradesh) to 30 (Punjab), with the 
median at 21 The contiast between the statistics ob¬ 
tained for two consecutive questions clearly pointed to 
mechanical teaching and learning It is not known how 
many teachers will be able to answer this question cor- 
The third question at S No 39 was asked in the 
manner in which the topic is introduced in several text¬ 
books. The pass peicentages varied fiom 11 (Madhya 
Pradesh; to 41 (Meghalaya) with 23% as the median, 
indicating limitations of teaching 6 

4. On the whole, there was no difference in the 
achievement of children from urban or rural area but in 
80% of the States the two groups differed from each 
othet, with the average achievement getting divided 
nearly evenly in favour of one or the other group No 
differences were recorded in Aiunachal Piadesh, Orissa, 
Punjab, Sikkim and Uttai Pradesh The uiban group had 
higher averages in Andhra Pradesh, Haryana, Jammu, 
Karnataka, Kerala, Maharashtia, Meghalaya, Tripura, West 
Bengal and Delhi The picture was reversed in the rest 
of the States 

11 in a State, the luial area was more cut off because 
of the absence of load/iail transport, more teachers could 
be leluctant to work in villages, affecting the quality of 
teacher that would be pushed to these schools The 
occasional visit of,the supervisory staff may also be rare, 
so could be the availability of essential material for teach¬ 
ing and learning. Lack of exposure to the world outside 
and absence of opportunities for their wards to study 
further or seek work elsewhere would leave the parents 
also cool towards their children learning school tasks 

On the other side, easy access to an ‘English-me¬ 
dium school’ would also take away children of the higher 
educated (and richer) parents from the schools from 
which this sample was drawn The States need to look 
into their systems to design compensatory measures for 
the group that needs more support. 

5. There was a general tendency for the achieve¬ 
ment of children in the capital cities to be higher than 
in other parts of the State The children in capital cities 
were better in two-thirds of the States, in the rest the 
direction was reversed 

6. Over the States, differences between the aggre¬ 
gate achievement of boys and girls did not have the 
same direction Differences in favour of boys were noted 
in Rajasthan, Tripura, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal, 
The reverse was true in Meghalaya, Punjab, Sikkim and 
Delhi, No diffeiences were seen in Jammu, Kerala and 


Tamil Nadu. For the total score on all the tests, the boys 
had higher mean achievement than the gnls Theie was 
also evidence of social bias and lack of opportunity for 
girls to do well in certain tasks. Change in the attitudes 
of the society — towards which teachers should help — 
is called for. 

7- For the entire country the Backward Classes and 
Others as a group did better than SC and ST pupils but 
there was a strong tendency for the most numerous 
group in the State to have the highest average score as 
well This could have resulted from textbooks and other 
organised learning being based on the experiences of 
the majority group. A larger number of teacheis could 
be from the most numerous community; they would 
have gieater affinity with their own State and, in the 
worst situations, may even be partial to them. Textbook 
writers and teacher trainees need to be made aware of 
these phenomena so that conscious efforts at looking 
after the minority communities are made The strength 
of this tendency could be related to the intensity of 
caste/clan affiliation in a State 

There is need to check whethei such biases work 
against the minority groups so designated on the basis 
of religion or language 

8. There is evidence of deterioration in achievement 
in Class V Aggregate mean scores of small groups (200 
or more) of students of Class V selected from some of 
the schools of the sample chosen were lower in 15 out 
of 23 administrative units participating in this study 
After considering some likely reasons for the lower 
means, it could be said that there is evidence of deterio¬ 
ration in the achievement of school-related tasks 

The finding is in line with the information available 
from studies conducted earlier It has been commented 
upon by several researchers that the learning levels in 
India decline as children move up the class ladder. But 
in most earlier studies the tests used for different class 
groups were based on the syllabi designed for the par¬ 
ticular classes The conclusion drawn implied that the 
pupils could not keep up with increasing expectation. 
In this study, the children of Classes IV and V responded 
to the same tests, and still the averages for Class V were 
lower, The lower mean score in arithmetic could be 
explained to some extent but the same being lower in 
language presented a more difficult situation 

The finding should be rechecked under more con¬ 
trolled situations, eliminating possibilities of extraneous 
variables, such as helping pupils mark correct answeis, 
thus contaminating the data. It is likely that the primaiy 
school teacher can go this far and no further, and once 


6 This item, being towards the end of the test, was probably not responsible for the low percentage of success as the item next in seiial older 
had a median pass percentage of 45 
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'this far’ is reached, for lack of movement ahead hote- 
dom sets in and deterioration in skills and competen¬ 
cies acquired at less than mastery level begins. Specific 
work is needed to investigate this hypothesis and some 
othei questions such as, Are theie some competencies 
which deteriorate more than others’' 1 What is the pic¬ 
ture over Classes VI to VIU? How much of the basics is 
retained by children said to have successfully com¬ 
pleted five years ot primary education, say aftei 3 to 5 
years’' 1 

There is also need to investigate knowledge of the 
subject-matter the pnmaiy school teacher is expected to 
teach, The very limited evidence available from one of 
the States, quoted on page 48, was very discouraging. 
Larger studies spread-ovei various States need to be 
undertaken 

9. The achievement of piimary school childien dif¬ 
fered widely 7 ovei the States The cumcula at this level 
in the two basic subjects investigated m this study were 
not very different from State to State There were diffei- 
ences in the basic facilities, in qualifications of 
teachers—not so much in the minimum required but of 
those employed—type of administration, etc , but the 
differences in mean achievements did not get related to 
these foimal nomenclatures, Nor did they get related to 
the piactices adopted by the school teachers, i,e , as 
icported by the teachers. 7 To the extent certificates are 
falsified and employment is secured on bases other than 
merit, it would affect teaching in two ways— incompe¬ 
tence as well as lack of faith in achievement or success 
in school having any bearing on one’s future. It would 
also encourage teacheis not to permit evidence of learn¬ 
ing or lathei lack of it to surface, It is guessed that the 
situation legarding cheating in examinations and the 
mannei in which teachers are appointed and transferred 
are different in the States particularly those on the two 
extremes of achievement continuum 

Effect of poor learning can set a tiencl of a down¬ 
ward slide. 

Intensive investigations regarding what is taught and 
how in the classrooms are needed to comprehend causes 
of poor learning in schools. Hardly any information is 
available on this aspect. 

10. A pupil’s ability had the maximum influence on 
his learning of school-related tasks, it was followed by 
’Home Background’ vai tables, ’Facilities for Learning’ and 
’Educational Environment-at Home.’ The pattern was 


reasonably consistent ovei the States, however, the 
strength of the influence differed 

11. The variables related to schools and teacheis 
that seemed to influence achievement varied to a much 
largei extent from State to State making generalisations 
more difficult. Within this limitation the school variables 
that seemed to have some relationship with achieve¬ 
ments were proportion of SC/ST ptijnils, ‘Age of the 
Student, ‘No Detention Policy’, ’PTA’, ‘Facilities for Teach¬ 
ers’, ’Availability of Space’ foi organising teaching, amount 
ol ‘Time devoted to Teaching’ (arithmetic) and help 
leceived undei Operation Blackboard 

12. No generalisation could be made legarding the 
mutual role of home- and school-related variables vis-a- 
vis differences in achievement It is suspected that exist¬ 
ence of a ceitam facility, for example more books in the 
library, may not necessarily mean utilisation of the same, 
which really was the implied variable. Intensive study of 
a small numbei of schools, specifically identified for 
differences in practices adopted may throw some light 
on it 

13. There was evidence of positive impact of the 
extent of in-service education received by the teacheis 
on pupils’ learning, Graduate teachers, per se, did not 
seem to raise levels of learning but 'Untrained Teachers’ 
had a small negative coi relation with the average achieve¬ 
ment of a school The variables should not be taken at 
their face value. In-service education could be more 01 
less specific to what is required at a particular point of 
time It could also leflect involvement of the admmistia- 
tion of a State with improvement of the quality of edu¬ 
cation Similarly, the untiained teacher may have the 
handicap of not having leceived professional education 
or just being ‘not settled’ in the job. Graduates could be 
dissatisfied with their position and looking out for other 
opportunities 

The positiye impact ot in-service education of the 
teachers can be concluded with some confidence 

14. There was weak evidence ot ‘No Detention 
Policy’ having a negative influence on achievement As 
all the headmasters did not seem to keep to the stated 
policy of administration, the evidence got diluted The 
deviation between the statements made and piactices 
followed is not ruled out 

It is also likely that the once-issued directive was 
not known to the headmasters 01 teacheis reciuited a 
few years later. 


7 The information provided by teacheis did not match witty the reality generally reported as observed Most teachers said they produced and 
used material other than textbooks, paid attention to the weaker pupils, etc It is likely that these were their perceptions or that the 
statements were exaggerated to desirable answers in self-defence. 






State Reports 


This part contains biief repoits of the achievement of 
piimary school children in each of the paiticipating States. 
Details regarding objectives of the study, sampling de¬ 
sign and development of tools can be seen in Chapters 
l-III of the report As the majoi objective of the study 
was comparisons ovei the States, findings specific to a 
State did not get highlighted. But the States can make 
use of the same for better understanding of then own 
systems, This becomes paiticularly lelevant in the light 
of the large differences between States on most of the 
variables 

To avoid repetition, some of the common steps taken 
in the analysis of State data aie detailed below. 

Although the sample of schools was diawn so as to 
give a lepresentative sample of pupils of the State, de¬ 
viations from the original list of selected schools sup¬ 
plied weie noticed in several States Repiesentativeness 
of the StaLe samples were checked by comparing some 
of the statistics obtained from the sample with those 
available from the Fifth All India Education Survey of 
1986. The comparison is summarised in Table 2 of the 
State reports 

While studying the factors related to the pupils, edu¬ 
cational environment data regarding the home background 
of the pupils, educational environment in their homes 
and the facilities available foi better learning weie col¬ 
lected thiough a questionnaire. Personal data regarding 
gendei, age, etc,, were also collected, To understand 
which of these variables were related to pupil perfor¬ 


mance, regression analysis was carried out against two 
cntena-scores on Reading Comprehension (total) and 
Arithmetic. Before the analysis, data on groups of vari¬ 
ables were combined to obtain composite scores against 
both the criteria but the composite vanables obtained by 
using Reading Comprehension were used foi the final 
analysis 

A similar exeicise was undertaken to study the influ¬ 
ence of the school-ielated variables Information obtained 
fiom the headmasters about their own qualifications and 
experience, facilities available, the policies and practices 
followed in the school were regressed against achieve¬ 
ment on two criterion variables (teacher-related variables 
were not used) 1 . In this part of the analysis, the average 
achievement of all the pupils of Class IV of the school 
who responded to the test battery was used in place of 
the scores obtained by the individual pupils ' 

A common observation on the data from all the 
States is that the school means differed from each other 
only a little less widely than the scores of the pupils. 
Apart from schools being genuinely different from each 
other, several school means tended to be as large or as 
small as the scores obtained by the pupils because of the 
small number of students that responded to the tests 
from those schools. When there was only one pupil, the 
school mean was the same as the scoie of the pupil 

Any other detail, including the comparison of mean 
achievement of States, can be obtained from the relevant 
chapter in Part I of the report 


1 As the achievement of the pupils was the end pioduct ol foui years of schooling and teachers in most States were transferable, it was not 
considered appropriate to iclute teacher data with pupil achievement Also, sub-sampling of teachers In a school was left to the Field staff; 
biases In selection of teachers were suspected in some States. , 




Andhra Pradesh 


Andhra Pradesh was requested to administer tests to 
approximately 5,700 childien who weie to he drawn 
from at least 285 schools selected from the list provided 
by the State As the numbei of schools was decided on 
the basis of average enrolment, expecting shortfall in 
attendance, an additional list of schools was also pro¬ 
vided so that the target oi pupil sample could be leached 
The following table gives details of the sample from 
which data were analysed. 

Table 1.1 

SAMPLES PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANALYSES 


Region No of Schools No of Pupils 


Capital city 

27' 


675 




30 J 


583 

Rayala Seema 

119 


2254 




178 


1645 

Telanganu 

67 


1290 




60 


1097 

Costal Andhra 

72 


1478 




98 


1366 

Total 

285 


5697 




366 1 2 3 4 5 6 


4691' 


The SLate returned data from 376 schools but 10 
schools were eliminated right in the beginning for rea¬ 
sons of large scale non-response and zero standard de¬ 
viations in most tests pointing to copying, etc 

The number of schools from which data were col¬ 
lected turned out to be larger in most regions for a 
smaller than expected number of pupils The average 
attendance of all the classes in primary sections leported 
by the headmasteis was nearly 80%, but the number of 
schools to be included turned out to be, proportionately, 
still higher, The maximum 92% of pupil sample was 


reached in Coastal Andhra, the highest shortfall of pupils 
was in Rayala Seema This region also had the lowest 
aggregate mean giving the State some advantage in aver¬ 
age scoies. 

In Table 11, the obtained sample was compared 
with the one designed region-wise Assuming regional 
diffeiences, equal ratios between obtained and planned 
samples over the legions would not distuib the composi¬ 
tion of the sample A large deviation may disturb its 
lepiesentativeness vis-a-vis the population Another ap¬ 
proach was used to check the televance of the sample in 
lelation to the population by comparing some of the 
statistics obtained fiom the sample with those available 
from the Fifth All India Educational Survey conducted by 
the NCERT The survey statistics pertain to September 
1986. 

Table 1.2 


SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION 


Vai table 

Percentage 

1986 Survey 

Sample in the Study 

Primary (only) Schools 

86 8 

37 9’ 

Girl Students 

43.2 

414 s 

Scheduled Caste Students 

18 9 

17.2 s 

Scheduled Tribe Students 

5.8 

71 s 

Women Teachers 

28 0 

38,8 7 

Trained Teachers 

96 8 

93 9 s 


The most glaring deviation was in the proportion of 
schools which had only a primary section, According to 
the information provided by the headmasters, 62% schools 
of the sample had either Classes I to VII/VIII or I to X/ 
XII It is likely that a large number of schools had been 
upgraded during the past five years, 


1 The number planned 

2 The number foi which data were retained foi analyses, 

3 Pupil data were ietained foi 366 schools but for non-availability of SQ or other problems data from 47 more schools were eliminated I mm 
descriptive statistics on school variables and between-school analyses 

4 In addition to this number, the test battery was also administered to 416 pupils of Class V 

Source , , 

5 School Questionnaire, 

6 Pupil Questionnaire 

7 Teachei Questionnaire, 
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In most States, the percentages of girl, SC and ST 
pupils were somewhat higher than the 1986 statistics. 
The diffeienees weie explained as an expected change 
due to special attention being paid to improve the enrol¬ 
ment and attendance of the weaker sections 

In Andhra Pradesh, the percentage of students" and 
the percentage of SC students were lower in the selected 
sample, it could lie due to the lower rate of attendance 
of these pupils. The percentage of ST pupils was higher 
by 1 3%, the difference was in the expected direction. 
Women teachers increased by neaily 11% A similai tiend 
was seen in most States, moie women opting foi em¬ 
ployment outside the home, and a gieater drive to re¬ 
el uit women teacheis in accoidance with the National 
Policy of Education, 1986, could be responsible foi the 
speeded change 

The 3% reduction mi the numbei of trained teachers 
could be related to a planned drive to recruit more 
women teacheis, if the requisite trained woman teachers 
were not available On the whole, with the exception of 
a large number of primary sections being part of middle 
schools, the sample from Andhra Pradesh could he con¬ 
sidered as fairly representative. 

The Tests in Andhra Pradesh 

Andhra Pradesh could not participate in the construction 
and try-out of the test material thus losing the advantage 
of contributing to the tests, paiticularly the ones, in lan¬ 
guage, or improving on its translations in the light of the 
feedback available from the ti j»out data. 

Foi translating the tests all Slates were lequested to 
keep to the Hindi version while seeking help from the 
English translation The opportunity for discussing and 
improving the translations was availed of by the State. 
The data legarding the difficulty levels of the tests are 
given below. 

Table 1.3 

DIFFICULTY VALUES OP THE ITEMS 


Paw 

Percentage 

A nth 

R CUP! R C (S) W.K 

A W 

S.S. Spell - 

, lllg\ 

0 - 9 



1 





10 - 19 

i 

2 

5 


1 



20 - 29 

1 

2 

— 


3 

1 

1 

30 - 39 

3 

7 

2 


2 

1 

'5 

■40 - 49 

4 

3 

i 

17 

5 

2 

2 

50 - 59 

12 

7 

4 

22 

7 

4 

12 

40 - 69 

10 

18 

1 

1 

3 

5 

7 

70 - 79 

7 

5 

2 


2 

4 

-. 

HO - 89 

2 

— 

— 


1 

1 

— 

Median 

58 7 

60.1 

39 5 

50,9 

519 

60 5 

54.9 


Most tests proved easy in Andhra Pradesh, 66% of 
the items had a pass percentage of 50 and above; with 
the exception of one test, the median difficulty value of 
the items in all the tests were above 50% The pass 
percentages of items in Word Knowledge varied within a 
very small range, the difficulty level of a test dependent 
on out-of-context words is most susceptible to change in 
translation. The median Discrimination Indices for the 
items in different tests varied between 49 5 to 93.6. 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

The following observations are based on the responses 
of 4,691 pupils of Class IV on the Pupil Questionnaire 
Sixty-one per cent of the pupils weie from rural area, 
4l% were girls The percentages for SC, ST, BC and 
others were 17 2, 7.1, 47.0 and 28 6, respectively, The 
average age of the pupils was 9.6 years 

Forty-one per cent of the children came from families 
where fathers were farmers, 24% of the'fathers were un¬ 
skilled workers, and another 3% unemployed 9 Only 5% 
of the fathers were professionals or earning high salaries 
by other kind of employment. This percentage was some¬ 
what smaller as compared to the other States Thnty-seven 
per cent fathers and 61% mothers were illiterate, with 
another 35% fathers and 30% mothers having studied only 
up to the primary level; only 5.6% fathers and 0 5% moth¬ 
ers had gone to college. Twenty-six per cent of the chil¬ 
dren belonged to small families of one or two children, a 
nearly equal number came from large families, 

Twenty-four per cent children had attended pre-school 
classes, 12% spoke a language other than Telugu at 
home Less than 50% children reported having most of 
the textbooks; on the other side, 21% said they had only 
a few of them The situation was worse regarding other 
study material such as notebooks, etc Only 38% said 
they had most of what they needed, with 29% saying 
they had little Approximately one third of all children 
helped the family with domestic or occupation-i elated 
work for two or more hours every day 

A small percentage of 17 had some place at home * 
where they could sit and study, buf help with homework 
was received by 43% of the children Seventy-nine per 
cent children could attend school regularly, only 3 4% 
had to miss it frequently, 

Newspapers and magazines were received in about 
15% of thd homes; 72% homes had no books (other than 
textbooks), with another 25% reporting less than 20 in 
all. But nearly 50% children said they read something 


H The average achievement of girl students was found to he .slightly higher; but the shortfall In the expected .sample being small its impact 
on the State average would not be very significant 
9 This percentage also Included unspeohed work. 
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other than their textbooks Thirty-one per cent children 
watched some television, varying between 1/2 hour to 
more than 2 hours every day 

On the whole, the primary school children in Andhra 
Pradesh were somewhat at a disadvantage as compared 
to some other States More parents .were illiterate or had 
studied only up to the primary level, more fathers had 
low-level jobs Homes did not present an educationally 
rich environment A fairly large percentage could not get 
all the textbooks or other study material In brief, the 
family support system was weak, 

The Teachers , 

Five hundred and twelve sets of responses to the ques¬ 
tionnaire prepared to elicit information about the teachers 
teaching primary classes were received, Seventy per cent 
of the teachers were working in rural areas; 39% were 
women The percentage of teachers belonging to age- 
group 35 and less was rather high;—46%—suggesting a 
period of rapid expansion of primary education 10 as well 
as provision of more teachers in primary schools Corre¬ 
sponding to their age distnbution, 35% teachers reported 
their total teaching experience to be less than 5 years 

The percentage' of graduates teaching primary sec¬ 
tions was rather high—33%, 8% teachers had not studied 
even upto Class X 11 Corresponding to this, 33% also 
reported having a B Ed. degree, a teacher education 
programme addressed to teaching secondary classes. 
Another thirty-three per cent had been through a profes¬ 
sional education for two years, and 28% had one year of 
training designed for primary school teachers, Six per 
cent teachers marked 'Any Other’, it is likely that they 
were untrained; the headmasters also reported a compa¬ 
rable percentage of untrained teachers' 2 Fifty-six per 
cent teachers lived close to their schools needing only a 
half to one hour to travel to and from school; and only 
6% lived at distant places 

Twenty-six per cent teachers did not have copies of 
textbooks, either their own or from the library, they bor¬ 
rowed them from the pupils, probably on the spot, sixty- 
two per cent had their own copies. A dictionary was also 
not available to 31%, either m school or at home 

A fairly large percentage (57,4) of teachers said they 
adopted new practices in teaching and that it resulted in 
better achievement and more interest on the part of the 
pupils 13 Nearly an equal percentage (56 2) used study 


material other than textbooks quite often; only 8% said 
they used it rarely Twenty per cent teachers developed 
plenty of such material with another 72% reporting de¬ 
veloping some of it, again, 8% teachers said they did not 
develop any material themselves. Sixty-eight per cent 
teachers involved their students also in this exercise. 
Monthly evaluation of pupils was fairly common in Andhra 
Pradesh, being practiced by 79% of the teachers, 5% said 
they examined pupils only once a year, the rest 16 % 
adopted the more frequent practce of evaluating pupils 
2-3 times a year But the frequent evaluation was not 
used for varied purposes by as large a percentage as 
carried it out, with only 33% reporting multiple use of 
the information thus obtained. The majority of 66% used 
it for one purpose only—most likely for promotion. Most 
of the teachers said they helped weak pupils by paying 
special attention, only 5% asked the parents to arrange 
private tuition Eleven per cent teachers did not check 
the homework done by pupils regularly The classrooms 
of 79% teachers can be considered permissive as they 
reported pupils asking questions quite frequently 

The teachers in Andhra Pradesh were relatively young, 
with a limited experience of teaching. They had, on the 
average, studied for a longer period but their professional 
training was not the best In-service education had been 
available to more than half the teachers. Quite a few of 
them devoloped some audio-visual material for use in 
their teaching, most of them evaluated their pupils regu¬ 
larly but fewer used the feedback to its full potential. 

The Headmasters 

The data with respect to the background of the head¬ 
masters and conditions in schools were summarised from 
319 School Questionnaires filled in by the headmasters. 
As in the case of teachers, a fairly large percentage of 
headmasters (28%) were young, being less than 35 years 
of age A total teaching experience of less than five 
years was reported by 20% of them but 60% had been 
teaching for more than 15 years Forty-four per cent had 
been headmasters for less than five years 14 . The picture 
regarding their professional training was also somewhat 
similar to that of the teachers, with 3% being untrained 
and 29% having a B Ed degree; 4.0% had gone through a 
two-year course in preparation for teaching primary school 
teachers, and the rest had received one year of profes¬ 
sional education 


10 This Is also supported by 21% schools reporting having been In existence for less than 10 years. 

11 The State Coordinator informed that these are the left-over from the earlier minimum required qualification of eight years of general 

education plus two years of training , 

12 The State Coordinator confirmed (hat in the large-scale lecruitment of 16,000 teachers to provide a second teacher In the single-teacher 
schools, some could he untrained, 

13 Tins has hern c nfirmc-.' In ilv S' i.e , "Undei the Andhra Pradesh Primary Education Project with assistance from the UK,, most of the 
teachers we .■ e i it'd u, lie i ■ iv ii* approach and the child-centered approach. The PMOST programme, OB scheme contributed for the 
betterment of instinct;,: i in ( > i.n.ir . I ■<:>'• The <uie is fnovlng towards better quality of instruction/learning through modern approaches" 

14 The State Coov ir. Mo cl ihor.ii-'d ' Ic ,1 e - i.-cttci qualification and those who possess the B Ed degree have been appointed as 
headmasters oi *iii-i.trc ith.'.oh leier. ■ ,l iO',g , i ilie- did not possess previous experience" 
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The Schools 

Of the 319 schools the data from which hav.e been used 
for the description that follows, 75% were in rural area 
According to the Fifth All India Educational Survey, the 
proportion of primary schools in rural arei was 90%‘‘ i 
Leaving some margin for change in the intervening five 
yeais, the proportion of urban schools in the sample was 
higher then expected With the exception of one, all 
schools in Andhra Piadesh weie co-eclucational. The per¬ 
centage of private schools was on the high side being 
5 6, another 9 1% were private aided Nearly two-thirds 
ol the schools were managed by local bodies Half the 
schools in the sample were middle schools The devia¬ 
tion of piopoition of 35% primary (only) schools in this 
sample from the 1986 statistics of 87% has been com¬ 
mented upon earlier Thirteen per cent of secondary/ 
highei secondary schools was also very high when com¬ 
pared with the population statistics, About 21% of the 
schools were newly opened, having been in existence 
foi less than 10 yeais, 

Regarding physical facilities, 30% headmasters had a 
separate room as their office but the teachers' room was 
available in only 16% of the schools The facility of 
drinking water was available in 54% of the schools; 20% 
had urinals for girls " i 

Only 7% of the schools had pre-primary classes, a 
Book Bank existed in 18% The situation regarding the 
'No Detention’ policy varied a great deal in the State - 
63 % schools said they followed it up to Class IV, 17% up 
to Class I, and 19% detained students who did not achieve 
the expected levels, even at the end of Class I 17 , The 


latter peicentage was higher than the combined number 
of pnvate and private aided schools 

Seventy-four pei cent headmasters said they had a 
Pai-nt Teacher Association in their schools. 

The Achievements of Pupils 

The aveiage achievements of 4,691 pupils of Class IV on 
all the seven tests in the battery are given in Table 1,4, 

WiLh the exception of the test in Reading Compre¬ 
hension involving sentences, all mean scores were fairly 
high The only othei mean which was less than 50% was 
of Appropriate Word. The foimat of questions was the 
same in both the tests, namely, selecting a word for the 
blank space, In the test for Reading Compiehension the 
decision was on which word would make the sentence 
meaningful, and in the case of Appropriate Word, the 
word was to be selected out of near synonyms that 
would go with the general style or choice of other wolds 
of Lhe sentence The difficulty could be eithei with the 
format or the skill required in lejecting the (inconect) 
alternatives 

The aggregate achievement was 53% which could be 
considered satisfactory 

All the States were requested to administer the test 
battery to a small sample of pupils from Class V from 
some of the schools in the sample. Andhra Piadesh col¬ 
lected data from 228 pupils of Class V The difference 
was very startling Pupils of Class V scored lower than 
those in Class‘IV in each of the 7 tests, resulting in a big 
difference in the aggregate. It was difficult to understand 
this 


Table 1.4 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS 


Test 

Aritb 

(40y* 

RC(P) 

(44) 

RC(S) 

(16) 

WK 

C40) 

A W. 

(24) 

SS 

(18) 

Spell. 

(26) 

Total 

(207 

Mean 

23 4 

24.0 

6 2 

20,4 

11.7 

10 8 

13 3 

109.8 

SD 

8 5 

92 

27 

14.6 

4 5 

4.2 

7 3 


Mean as Percentage 

58.5 

54 5 

38 7 

51 0 

48 7 

60 0 

53 2 

53 0 

Kll-20 

0 90 

0 91 

0 62 

Q 98 

0.78 

0 82 

0 92 


All-India 

Median as Percentage 

'll 2 

45.4 

43 1 

49 5 

41.7 

57.8 15 

42 8 W 

45 2 


15 The mean achievement of children from rural or urban areas differed only to a small extent 111 l.nuur ol urban children 

16 These figures should be seen in the light of the percentage of secondary and middle schools m the sample 

17 The State Cooidinator wrote- “In 1971 the State adopted the Non-Detention policy. According to the policy there is no detention at 
primary stage, l,e., up to Class V. There is external examination at the end of Classes VII and X Theie me no detentions in other classes 
because of (Internal) examination Hut if a student does not have 80% of attendance, he/she can be detained, if there is no valid reason 
As such, such detentions may be there in primary classes rarely,” 

18 The maximum possible score. 

19 Tripura is excluded; the content of the tests was not common in all the States. 
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Table 1.5 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — CLASSES IV AND V 


Claw Atlth 

RC(P) 

RS(S') 

WK. 

A IV 

s s 

Spell, 

Total 

IV (46911 23,4 

24 0 

62 

20.4 

11 7 

10 8 

13 3 

109,8 

V (228) 19 6 

23 3 

49 

19 5 

98 

93 

11 4 

97 4 


The achievements of students were also studied legion-wise. 


Table 1.6 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — REGION-WISE 


Rep ton 

Attth 

RC(P) 

RS(S) 

WK 

A W 

■ ss 

Spell 

Total 

Capi.il City 
(583) 


• 







Mean 

27 4 

28 9 

7 2 

19 7 

13 8 

12 8 

15 7 

125.5 

SD 

7.5 

8,0 

23 

15.3 

4.2 

34 

65 


Rayala Seema 
(1645) 









Mean 

22.3 

20 9 

57 

21.4 

11 1 

10.4 

12 5 

104.3 

SD 

89 

8 6 

2 8 

14 7 

4.6 

44 

75 


Telengana 

(1097) 









Mean 

25 2 

27 1 

6 7 

19.7 

12 6 

10 9 

14 7 

116.9 

SD 

8 1 

86 

2 4 

15 1 

4 2 

40 

70 


Costal 

Andhra 

(1366) 









Mean 

21 6 

23.2 

6.0 

-20 0 

10 8 

10 3 

12 1 

104 0 

SD 

7 8 

92. 

2 6 

13 8 

45 

4,2 

72 



The scores were highest m the capital city of 
Hyderabad, Telengana had the next highest overall aver¬ 
age with Rayjila Seema and coastal Andhra at the tail- 
end. Both these districts had the highest mean scores on 
Word Knowledge. While the high achieving regions con¬ 
tributed 86% and 85% of the expected sample of pupils, 
the same were 73%, and 92%, respectively, from Rayala 
Seema and coastal Andhra — the two regions with lower 
a g8 re 8 a te means. The overall mean thus was not consid- 
eied as having been pulled in any particular direction 
The achievements of children on two tests, viz , Arith¬ 
metic and Reading Comprehension (paragraphs), were 
also studied objective-wise and, in the case of Arith¬ 
metic, topics-wise too 


Table 1.7 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as 
Percentage 

Knowledge (19) 20 

10 8 

3.8 

56.8 

Understanding Cl 2) 

75 

29 

62.5 

Application (9) 

5,2 

25 

57.8 

Total (40) 

23 4 

85 

58 5 


The results, once again were hard to explain, A higher 
percentage on 'Application' items in comparison to items 
involving knowledge only was difficult to comprehend, 


20 The maximum possible score 
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Comparable percentages of scores on ‘Understanding’ and 
‘Knowledge’ were seen in some other States also but in 
Andhra Pradesh, the one on 'Understanding' was substan¬ 
tially higher than the one obtained for 'Knowledge’ 

Table 1.8 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — TOPIC-WISE 


Topic 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as 
Percentage 

Time (3) 

1.9 

10 

63 3 

Factors and Multiples (71 

36 

18 

514 

Fundamental Operations (12) 

7.2 

30 

60 0 

Weights and Measures (3) 

1.5 

08 

50.0 

Fractions (5) 

2 8 

1 5 

56 0 

Decimals (7) 

4 1 

17 

58 6 

Unitary method 

2 2 

09 

73.3 

plus others (3) 




Total (40) 

23 4 

'8.5 

58 5 


The highest achievement in the unitary method was 
noted in other States as well Probably the questions 
included were very similar to the ones given in the 
books The percentage scores were also quite high on 
’Time’ and ’Fundamental Operations'. The minimum was 
on ‘Weights and Measures', which is not far removed 
from the daily experiences of the children. 

Table 1.9 


ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION—OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean - 

SD 

Mean as 
Percentage 

Noting Details (17) 

9.9 

3.6 

58.2 

Simple Gomprehension 21 (13) 

77 

35 

59 2 

Inference** (14) 

64 

3 0 

45 7 

Total(44) 

24.0 

92 

54 5 


A ielatively low mean on items involving ‘Inference’ 
was expected The young pupils are still learning the 
higher-level skills involved in comprehending the mate¬ 
rial they read. In most States the mean percentage on 
the second objective was found to be lower than on 


'Noting Details’, again in the expected direction In Andhra 
Pradesh, it was a little higher. 

Table 1.10 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENTS — LOCATION-WISE 


Test 

Location 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Arith 

U 

237 

87 

1 84 


R 

23 2 

84 


RC (P) 

U 

24 1 

95 



R 

24 0 

8,9 

0 36 

RC (S) 

U 

6,4 

2 6 

3 05“ 


R 

6 T 

2 7 


WK 

U 

20 6 

13 7 

0 67 


R 

20.3 

15 2 


AW 

U 

11.9 

4 7 

2,20' 


u 

10.6 

4.5 


s.s. 

u 

11 1 

4.2 

3.33“ 


R 

10,6 

4 2 


Spelling 

u 

13 5 

7 4 

1 68 


R 

13.2 

73 


RC 

U 

30 5 

11 5 

1 03 

(Total) 

R 

30.1 

10 9 


T 

U 

36 5 

14.0 

2 72" 

5+6+7 

R 

34 4 

12.9 



Urban - 1,848, Rural - 2,84=1 
p< 01, ' p< .05 


Urban children had a small edge in all the tests but 
the differences were very small; three of these were 
statistically significant but not so from the point of teach¬ 
ing-learning. The differences may also be seen in the 
light of the information available in Table 1 6 wherein 
the capital city of Hyderabad had higher means on all 
the tests. Even if the sample contributed by Hyderabad 
was only 12 4%, the small differences in favour of urban 
children could be attributed to the higher achievements 
in this particular urban region only. 

The picture of differences between boys and girls 
was somewhat similar to the one for the urban/rural 
divide In three out of seven tests, the means were 
identical, in the remaining four, girls did slightly better 
than the boys In absolute terms, the differences were 
not large although two of these four were statistically 
significant The aggregate scores of boys and girls were 
109.1 and 110.9, respectively 


21 This Includes' (a) deriving meaning of a difficult word from the context, and (b) relating things at a simple level 

22 This Includes identifying the message or the central Idea and the title of the passage 
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Table 1.11 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — GENDER-WISE 


Test 

Gender 

Mean 

SD 

f 

Arith 

B 

23 4 

8 4 

0 14 


G 

23.4 • 

87 


RC (P) 

B 

23 6 

9 2 

3 23 


G 

24 5 

9 1 


RC (S) 

B 

6 2 

27 

0 39 


G 

6 2 

27 


WK 

B 

20 4 

14 5 

0 02 


G 

20 4 

14 7 


AW 

B 

11 6 

4.6 

2 09' 


G 

11.9 

4.5 


ss 

B 

10.7 

4 2 

2.59' 


G 

11 0 

4 2 


Spelling 

B 

13 2 

7.3 

1.34 


G 

13 5 

73 


RC (total) 

B 

29 9 

11.1 

2 76" 


G 

30 8 

11 1 


T (5+6+7) 

B 

35 4 

13 2 

2 26' 


G 

36.3 

13 5 


Boy;, - 2,747 Girls 

- 1,944 




' p< ,01, p< 05 






Table 1.12 



DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT 

— CASTE-WISE 5 


Test 

Group 

Mean 

SD 

F 

Arith 

SC 

23.5 

8 1 

6 44" 


ST 

21 5 

8 0 



BC 

23 4 

86 



Others 

23.8 

8 6 


RC (P) 

SC 

24 1 

88 

7 53 


ST 

22 0 

9.5 



BC 

24 i 

9 2 



Others 

23 7 

9.2 


RC (S) 

SC 

6 2 

2.5 

11 37” 


ST 

5.4 

2 8 



BC 

6 3 

27 



Others. 

6 3 

2.7 


WK 

SC 

18 3 

14.9 

10 95" 


ST 

18 1 

15 2 



BC 

21 2 

14 4 



Other;. 

20 9 

14 5 


A.W 

SC 

11.8 

4.6 

12 5' 


ST 

10.3 

4.4 



BC 

11 7 

46 



Others 

11 9 

4.5 


SS, 

SC 

, 10 9 

4 1 

2,93' 


8T 

10 2 

45 



BC 

10,8 

4 2 



Others 

10.9 

4 2 


Spelling 

SC 

13.2 

73 

416" 


ST 

12 2 

75 



BC 

13.6 

7 1 



Others 

13.1 

7.6 


RC (Total) 

SC 

30 4 

10.6 

8 77“ 


ST 

27 4 

11 5 



BC 

30.7 

11.1 



Others 

30 1 

11 2 



Test 

Group 

Mean 

SD 

F 

T (5+6+7 

SC 

35 9 

13 2 

6 86’* 


ST 

32 6 

13.5 



DC 

36 2 

13 2 



Others 

35.9 

13 5 



SC - 811 ST - 331 BC - 2,206 Others - 1,343 
" p< 01, ‘ p< 05 


That the four groups differed from each other on 
achievement was clear from all the F-ratios being signifi¬ 
cant at 01 level of confidence, Backward Classes and 
'Otheis’ were at the same level of achievement, their 
aggregate scores being 111,5 and 110.7, respectively. 
Scheduled Caste children were not very far behind these 
two groups with an aggregate-mean of 108.1 The achieve¬ 
ments of Scheduled Tribe children were lowest with a 
mean of 99 7 only. It may be noticed that the BC group 
formed 47% of the sample, followed by 29%, 17% and 
7% of ‘Others’, SC and ST, respectively 

The pattern of differences was not strictly consistent 
over the tests 

Factors Related to Pupil Achievement 

Personal data with respect to age, gender, caste, and the 
home background variables were regressed with scores 
on Reading Comprehension and Arithmetic, with a view 
to understand their impact on pupil achievement Before 
this analysis, data on interrelated variables were com¬ 
bined to obtain composite scores on ‘Home Background’, 
‘Facilities for Learning’ and ‘Educational Environment at 
Home’, The composite scores were obtained by using 
appropriate weights for the several variables as would 
maximise the correlation between the derived scores and 
the criterion variable 

The regression coefficients for the variables entered 
in the three composite variables are given below, 


Home background 



RC 

Arith 

Location 

-0.03 

-0 38 

Father’s Occupation 

0.11 

-0 10 

Caste 

0 04 

0 06 

Father's Education 

0 49" 

0 34' 

Mother’s Education 

-0 15 

0.02 

Number of Siblings 

-0.16 

-0 63' 

R 

0 06 

0 09 


p< 05 

‘Father’s Education’ made the most difference to what 
the children achieved in school ‘Mother’s Education’ prob¬ 
ably got subsumed by it The number of siblings had a 
significant regression coefficient with Arithmetic as crite- 
non vanable. Although differences among the caste groups 
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were significant, they did not seem to be significantly 
independent of Tathei’s Education' (r between these two 
variables was 0 19) 


Facilities for Achievement 



RC 

Anth 

Attended Pre-school 

0.00 

-0.07 

Place for Study 

-1,12' 

-0 05 

Help in Homework 

0,42 

1 33' 

Availability of Textbooks 

1.79’ 

1 58‘ 

Availability of Study Material 

0 18 

-0.33 

Helping Household 

0,47' 

0 81' 

Regularity in Attendance 

0 10 

-0.47 

R 

0.15 

0.18 


" P<01 , ' p<.05 


The two variables which consistently contributed to¬ 
wards differences in achievement were ‘Availability of 
Textbooks’ and ‘Helping Household', The latter can be 
inteipreted as time available to the child to study. 'Regu¬ 
larity in Attendance' had probably become the other side 
of the coin of availability pf time, In addition to these 
two variables, receiving help with homework made for 
differences in achievement in arithmetic A significant 
regression coefficient for ‘Place of Study’ for achieve¬ 


ment in Reading Comprehension only was difficult to 
explain 


Educational Environment at Home. 



ltC 

Anth 

Get Newspaper 

-25 

08 

Get Magazines 

-60 

-03 

Hooks at Home 

- 82" 

-.61 

Reads Books 

04 

,49 

R 

05 

04 


“ p< 01 , p< 05 


Only 'Books at Home’ showed some reliable influ¬ 
ence on achievements of children. It could be partly 
representing, the financial status of the family In gen- 
eial, the financial and educational status of the parents 
seem to contribute to differences in achievement A sig¬ 
nificant iegression coefficient on 'Reads Books’ for 
achievement in arithmetic was again difficult to compre¬ 
hend. It could reflect the studious nature of the child oi 
the interest of the family in learning in general 

The three composite variable and five others were 
regressed with achievement in Reading Comprehension 
and Arithmetic separately 


Table 1.13(a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLES TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 

Variable 

R 

R 1 

Increment 
in IF 

F 

r 

Word Knowledge 

0 1810 

0.0328 

0.0328 

158 90“ 

0 18 

Facilities for Learning 

0.2226 

0.0496 

0 0168 

82 83" 

o 15 

Time Watch TV 

0,2354 

0 0554 

0 0059 

29.09 

0 09 

Simllai Language 

0 2440 

0.0595 

0.0041 

20.51' 

0.06 

Age 

0,2509 

0.0630 

0 0034 

17 12 

0 06 

EdunI Environ. 

0 2547 

0 0649 

0 0019 

9 62' 

0 05 

Gender 

0.2576 

0 0663 

0 0014 

7 29" 

0.04 

Home Background 

0.2583 

0 0667 

0 0004 

1 81 

0 05 

'' p<01 








Table 1.13 (b) 





CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLES TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Variable 

R 

R 1 

Increment 

F 

r 




in & 



Facilities for Learning 

0 1430 

0.0204 

0.0204 

98.91“ 

0 14 

Word Knowledge 

0 1935 

0 0371 

0 0167 

80,89* 

0,14 

Time Watch TV 

0 2050 

0.0420 

0,00“i9 

24.30" 

0 08 

Similar Language 

0 2110 

0 0445 

0.0025 

12 20* 

0.04 

Age 

Home Background 

0.2124 

0.2125 

0 0451 

0 0451 

0.0006 

0.0001 

2.84 

0,71 

0.03 
o ns 

EdunI Environ, 

0 2126 

0.0452 

0 0000 

0.22 

0 01 

Gender 

0 2126 

0 0452 

0.0000 


0 00 


P<01 


ANDHRA PRADESH 
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The differences among pupils as related to the vari¬ 
ables enteied in Tables 1 13(a) and 1.13(b) were some¬ 
what larger foi Reading Compiehension than foi Arith¬ 
metic. With the exception of ‘Home Background’, all 
variables made statisticaly significant, though small, con¬ 
tributions to variance in Reading Compiehension, fewei 
variables made significant contribution in analysis with 
Anthmetic as the cntenon Apait from individual differ¬ 
ences lepiesented by the score on Word Knowledge, the 
most impoitant variable was 'Facilities for Achievement', 
followed by ‘Time Spent Watching TV’ and ‘Similarity of 
Language’ In Andhra Pradesh, 31% of the children le- 
poited watching some television and 12% said they spoke 
some language other than Telugu in which the tests 
weie used in the State Watching television had a posi¬ 
tive relationship with, achievement, the financial status of 
the family could be an intervening vanable 23 


In Tables 1 13(a) and 1.13(b), ihe impact of pupil 
related variables, both individual and home-associated, 
was studied In Andhra Pradesh the percentage of vaii- 
ance explained by these variables lemained veiy low 
Either the homes were moie homogeneous or the schools 
more influential; it was 6 7% in relation to Reading Com¬ 
prehension and only 4 5% with reference to Arithmetic 
If the facilities available and practices adopted were dif¬ 
ferent from school to school, the aveiage achievement of 
pupils would also differ for that leason All the school- 
lelated variables on which data weie obtained in this 
study, excluding those providing infoimation about the 
teachers, were regiessed with pupil achievement, 

The mean achievements of schools differed from each 
othei neaily as much as the scores of the pupils The 
standaid deviation between school means (N=310) was 
7 3 as compaied to 8.5 for pupils in the test in Arithmetic 


Table 1.14 (a) 

CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Yen table 

R 

R J 

Increment 
in R 2 

R 

r 

mn 11 I school 

0 2379 

0 0566 

0.0566 

18 48” 

0 24 

No Detention Policy 

0 2905 

0 0844 

0 0278 

9 33" 

—0 19 

Operation Blackboard 

0 3315 

0.109’9 

0 0255 

8 76" 

0.15 

Years of Existence ol School 

0 3606 

0.1301 

0 0202 

7 09" 

0 12 

Piopoition SC/ST 

0 3791 

0 1437 

0 0136 

4 83* 

—0 08 

Books in the Ltbiaiy 

0 3928 

0 1543 

0,0106 

3 82 

0 20 

Age of the Pupil 

0 4072 

0 1658 

00115 

4 15* 

0 10 

Location of School 

0 4121 

0 1774 

0.0116 

4 25* 

—0 03 

Rooms pei Class Group 

0 4323 

0 1869 

0.0095 

3,53 

0 16 

P T A 

0 4435 

01967 

0 0098 

3,63 

0 12 

Tencheis per Class Group 

0.4501 

0 2026 

0 0059 

2.20 

0 02 

Age of the Headmaster 

0 4565 

0.2084 

0 0058 

2,17 

0.07 

Separate Room for the Headmastei 

0 4608 

0 2123 

0 0039 

1 48 

0 12 

"p < 01 , • p< 05 







Table 1.14 (b) 




CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Vat table 

R 

R 2 

Increment 

F 

r 




in R 2 



Operation Blackboaid 

0 2211 

0 0489 

0 0489 

15 85" 

\ 

0,22 

Admn of School 

0 2805 

0 0787 


0 92" 

0 17 

P T A 

0 3089 

0 0954 

0 0167 

5 65* 

016 

No Detention Policy 

0 3348 

0 1121 

0 0167 

5 73* 

—0 14 

Rooms Pei Class Group 

0 3562 

0.1269 

0 0148 

5 17* 

0 14 

Tencheis Untrained 

0 3773 

0 1424 

0 0155 

5.47* 

—0 13 

Tune given (Arith) 

0 3896 

0,1518 


3 35 

—0 12 

Total Enrollment 

0 3989 

0 1591 


2 60 

—0 08 

Age of the Pupil 

0.4080 

0 1665 


2,66 

0 02 


"p <01, * p<,05 


23 The measuie of financial status was not obtained, 
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In the two tables given on page 63, most of the 
variables which did not contribute statistically significant 
increment to R 2 were omitted 24 . The total contribution 
to R 2 was 23% in the case of Reading Comprehension 
and 20% in Arithmetic. Two things were immediately 
noticeable. The differences attributable to school-related 
variables were three to four times as high when com¬ 
pared to R 2 in Tables 1 13(a) and 1.13(b). Secondly, the 
gap between variance related to the two criteria also 
narrowed With respect to the pupil-related variables R 2 
for Arithmetic was 67% of R 2 for Reading Comprehension 
while for differences in school it was 87% as much. It 
was hypothesised that achievement in arithmetic would 
be more dependent on learning in school, Keeping in 
mind the consistency of the statistical significance of the 
contribution of an independent variable to R 2 in relation 
to both the criterion variables, 'Administration of School’, 
'No-Detention Policy’, 'Operation Blackboard’ add 1, Avail¬ 
ability of Classrooms' turned out to be the most signifi¬ 
cant variables, In addition, ‘Number of Years a School 
Had Been in Existence', ‘Proportion of SC/ST Pupils’ (in 
the school) and 'Number of Books in the Library' were 
found to be significant contributors to variance in lan¬ 
guage; and ‘Parent Teacher Association’ and 'Proportion 
of Untrained Teachers' made a difference to the mean 
achievements of schools in arithmetic 

In Andhra Pradesh, 23% schools in the sample were 
administered by the State government, 65% by local bod¬ 
ies and 15% were private or private aided. Positive ‘r’s 
suggest better performance of pnvate/private-aided 
schools—a phenomenon quite common in most States. 
The 'No-Detention Policy’ being adopted by schools could 
also be related to difference in administration but there 
obviously was not a complete overlap as there was a 
significant independent contribution to R 2 by this vari¬ 
able. It may also be mentioned that responses from 
headmasters on 'No Detention Policy’ from all over the 


country were not strictly according to the laid down 
policies of the respective States Several head-teachers 
probably chose to exercise freedom on this aspect of 
administration, explicitly or covertly 

Under ‘Operation Blackboard’, the schools gained in 
material resources as well as number of teachers The 
State data showed 0.9 teachers per class section, one or 
more teachers per class group were likely to obtain 
better results. The scheme had not been extended to 
56 % of the schools till 1991, it could both enthuse the 
teachers as well as contribute to availability of material 
help. A separate space for a class group also turned out 
to be a significant variable. On the average, only 3 
rooms, including varandas, were available for 4 class 
groups in the State Sixty- two per cent of the schools in 
the sample were primary sections of middle or second¬ 
ary schools which could have more space on the aver¬ 
age. The mean achievements of the primary sections of 
the three types of schools were not consistent in direc¬ 
tion, the average score of pupils of pnmary (only) schools 
was higher than that of middle schools which was lower 
than the secondary or senior secondary schools The 
availability of space was probably different for schools 
regardless of their status as primary, middle or second¬ 
ary. 

’Proportion of SC/ST Pupils’ and ’Number of Books 
in the Library’ might reflect the opportunities to pick up 
language skills at home and from the facilities available 
in school 25 . > 

On the other hand, the proportion of untrained teach¬ 
ers seemed to affect achievement in arithmetic, It was 
difficult to say whether professional education per se was 
related to achievement, out other unknown (and not 
very desirable) variables might become operative in the 
recruitment of these teachers. Parent Teacher Associa¬ 
tions had a positive correlation with average school 
achievement 


24 Only those variables where *F’ was larger than 2 00 were retained In these tables 

25 The average number of books In the library was 206, but the variation could be high. 
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Arunachal Pradesh 


Amnachal Pradesh was requested to administer tests to 
approximately 1,000 children to be selected tram 88 
schools The State returned data for 935 pupils from 92 
schools Ten schools fiom the onginal list weie replaced 
by a comparable number ftotn the additional list pro¬ 
vided Tests could not be conducted in two schools; in 
one Classes IV and V had been shifted to other schools, 
and in the second, the only student had dropped out 
The State was divided into two regions in addition to 
the capital city of Itanagar 

Table 2.1 


SAMPLE PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANALYSES 


Region 


Schools 


Pupils 

Itanagar 

5' 

9 

125 

88 

Tirap District 

41 

41 

387 

307 

East Siang District 

42 

46 

442 

540 

Total 

88 

92 

954 

935 


Ninety-eight per cent of pupil data were available 
from nearly 102% of schools The State had the distinc¬ 
tion of covering a very high percentage of the sample of 
pupils However, the balance over the regions was not 
maintained. As the deviations in the number of schools 
planned and approached were much smaller than those 
for the pupils, this seemed more due to improvement in 
enrolment or higher rate of attendance in some regions 1 , 
It may be recalled that number of pupils in each region 
were decided according to the enrolment ratios, In addi¬ 
tion to enrolment, the percentage of children attending 
school may also be different m the regions. 


The representativeness of this sample was checked 
by comparing some of the statistics obtained with those 
reported in the 1986 survey. 

Table 2.2 

SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION 


Variable 

1986 Suruey 

Sample of the Study 

Primary (only) Schools 

79,4 

72 l 1 

Gul Students 

40 3 

47 ,9 

Scheduled Caste Students 

08 

1,6’ 

Scheduled Tribe Students 

74 4 

74,2’ 

Women Teachers 

17.3 

22 3 6 

Trained Teachers 

42,9 

38,D 


There were small deviations between the statistics as 
available from the two sources But none of these were 
such as could not have taken place during the 5-6 yeai 
interval More pnmary schools could have been upgraded, 
leducing their proportion in 1991 The increase in the 
percentage of girls and Scheduled Caste students was in 
the expected dnection as persistent effoits aie made to 
recruit and retain more children of the socially disadvan¬ 
taged groups m the schools The increase in the number 
of women teachers was also in the expected direction, 
particularly in the light of recommendations of the Na¬ 
tional Policy of Education, 1986 

The number of trained teachers had decreased by 
more than 4%, This could be related to efforts to recruit 
more women teachers 7 

The Tests in the State 

The State used the tests in English The original tests 
were developed in Hindi, English tianslations were pre- 


1 The numbers planned 

2 The numbers entered In analyses There was confusion in the placement of region-code in some cases The number of schools and 
students have been worked out within this limitation; there could be some inadvertent shifting from one region to another 

3 The State Coordinator confirmed "Besides differences in enrolment, there are more children attending school in East Siang district than in 
Tirap, Itanagar has very small number of schools" 

Source 

4 School Questionnaire 

5 Pupil Questionnaire 

6 Teacher Questionnaire 

7 The State Coordinator informed. Recruitment of Scheduled Tube teachers", who were untrained, lowered the percentage of trained 
teachers 
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pared to assist the States that needed to translate them in 
their own languages They were advised to use both 
Hindi and English versions while translating the tests. 8 9 
The three States that were using English as the medium 
of instruction and had to test the children in English 
weie requested to modify the English translations sup¬ 
plied from Delhi wherever considered necessary 

Arunachal Pradesh also participated in the try-out of 
the test material 

Table 2.3 


PASS DIFFICULTY VALUES OF ITEMS 


Pass Percentage 

Arlth 

RC(P) 

RC(S) 

I VX 

A W 

S S Spell 

10 - 19 

3 

1 

2 


5 

— __ 

20 - 29 

8 

7 

4 

— 

5 

— 3 

30 - 39 

13 

17 

5 

19 

3 

3 8 

40 - 49 

10 

9 

3 

18 

7 

5 9 

30 - 59 

1 

to 

2 

3 

2 

9 3 

60 - 69 

1 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1 2 

70-79 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

80 - 89 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Median 

36.5 

37 7 

‘ 33 5 

40 1 

36,2 

50 6 41 2 


The tests proved quite difficult for Arunachal Pradesh 
Less than one-fifth of all items had pass percentages 
higher than 50; only 5% items were marked correctly by 
60% or more pupils. With the exception of the test on 
Sentence Structure, the median facility values varied be¬ 
tween 33% to 41% ‘Sentence Structure' and ‘Spelling’ 
were constructed by the State itself; these could get 
more easily adjusted to the level of achievements of 
pupils in the State 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

Data from 935 pupils were studied. Of these 82% weie 
from rural areas and 47% were girls As per the 1986 
statistics, 91% of the pupils in Class IV were enrolled in 
rural areas; their proportion in the sample was substan¬ 
tially lower. The attendance was likely to be lower in 
the rural areas. The difference between enrolment and 
attendance in the States that are sparsely populated and 
have a difficult terrain could be higher than in the other 
States. The average score of the rural group was some¬ 


what higher, being 83.3 as against 80,3 of the urban 
group. It was difficult to say whether a smaller propor¬ 
tion of rural children in the sample had made some 
difference to the State statistics. 

The percentage of girls in the sample was higher as 
compared to the enrolment ratio of 40% in 1986, As 
mentioned earlier, this change could be real The aver¬ 
age aggregate score of the girls was slightly lower than 
that of the boys, The State had a predominance of Sched¬ 
uled Tribe children (74%) followed by ‘Otheis’ (21%), 
Backward Classes (3%), and a negligible group (1 6%) of 
Scheduled Caste children. Their average age of 11 3 years 
was lower only to that of Sikkim 

Fifty per cent fathers and 71% mothers in Arunachal 
Pradesh were illiterate, another 23% fathers and 13% 
mothers had studied only .u,g; to primary level Seven per 
cent fathers and 3% mothers had gone to college Nearly 
60% children came from families where the fathers were 
farmers; 7% were unskilled workers oi were unemployed, 
On the other hand 16% fathers were either professionals 
or had high salaried jobs Only 17% children came from 
small family of one or two children 

English being the medium of instruction in Arunachal 
Pradesh, 95% children reported the language spoken at 
home to be different from the language through which 
they were being taught in school A fairly large percent¬ 
age 31.4% had received some pre-school education 
Eighty-five per cent children reported having most of the 
textbooks, 2% said they had only a few of them; 68% 
were satisfied about availability of other study material 
Eighty per cent children could attend school regularly, 
only 2.4% had to remain absent frequently Help in home¬ 
work was received by 37.5% children and 45% said they 
had a place at home where they could sit and study. But 
44% spent two or more hours every day helping their 
families with domestic or job-related work 

The newspaper was received in 21% families and 
magazines in 29%. Forty-three per cent homes had some 
books, including 3% who had many. Half the children 
said they read something other than their textbooks, at 
least sometimes 5 Thirty-three per cent children watched 
some TV every day 

The biggest handicap of children from Arunachal 
Pradesh was their schooling through a language they did 
not speak at home. As most of the group belonged to 
the Scheduled Tribes, it was probably no special handi¬ 
cap. They had textbooks and also other study material 
Availability of books at home was not scarce. 


8 Most States could consult the Hindi version with care, several used more of the Hindi version than the English one 

9 The State Coordinator explained that "the children read Hindi books besides the English ones — Hindi being the second language.” 
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The Teachers 

One hundred and ninety-three teacheis responded to the 
questionnaire meant for eliciting information about their 
background, die practices they followed, etc Eighty-five 
per cent of them were working in the rural areas and 
22% were women Most of them were quite young, 62% 
being less then 35 years of age, a small 4% were older 
than 50 years Coiresponding to their age, their teaching 
experience was also limited, 35% had taught for less 
than 5 years; only 39% had been teaching for 10 or more 
years 

The percentage of graduates in the group was a high 
70%'°, comparable to that in Delhi Four per cent teach¬ 
ers were non-matriculates Corresponding to the number 
of graduates, more than 44% teachers also had a B Ed. 
degree, 43% teachers had received professional educa¬ 
tion, most of them for one year, suitable for teaching 
primary classes Twelve per cent opted for the alterna¬ 
tive 'Any Other’ which would include 'Untrained' as well 
According to the information supplied by the headmas¬ 
ters, 62 % teachers in primary sections were untrained 
The disparity between the statistics regarding the training 
of teachers as reported by the headmasters and the teach¬ 
ers themselves could be due to biased sub-sampling of 
teachers in schools If, instead of random sampling from 
amongst the teachers the questionnaire was given to the 
best or the seniormost or the one who would offer to fill 
it more readily, biases would accrue" Nearly half of all 
the teachers had received some in-service education 

Thirty-five per cent of the teachers in this group 
were freshly recruited as their total teaching experience 
was less than five years, 19% had taught for more than 
20 years. 

Three-fourths of the teachers seemed to reside close 
to their schools as they needed very little time to travel; 
only 7% travelled for two or more hours every day to 
and from their place of work 

Eighty-two per cent teachers kept to the known tra¬ 
ditional practices of teaching, though 95% felt that some 
innovations would ensure greater interest and achieve¬ 
ment on the part of the pupils Only 33% teachers fre¬ 
quently used study material other than textbooks in their 
teaching. Twenty-eight per cent said they had prepared 
plenty of audio-visual aids for use in their classes and a 
large number had involved even their pupils in this 
exercise 

Fifty-eight per cent teachers evaluated the progress 
of the pupils every month; with the exception of three 


teachers, the rest did it 2-3 times a year. But the feed¬ 
back available from frequent evaluations was not used 
fully by all those who conducted them. Only 18% used it 
for identifying shortcomings in teaching- learning; one- 
third of the teachers used evaluation foi deciding promo¬ 
tion only The majority of 86% teachers corrected pupils’ 
homework regularly, the rest did it sometimes. Eighty- 
eight per cent teachers helped weak students by paying 
special attention to them but 12% asked the paients to 
arrange private tuition Only 38% teachers reported that 
pupils asked questions in the class. 12 

Forty-six per cent teachers had their own copies of 
the textbooks, 34% had library copies but the rest 20% 
borrowed them from the pupils. Eight per cent teachers 
had no access to an English language dictionary, though 
72% had their own copies 

The teachers in Arunachal Pradesh were relatively 
young, a very large percentage were graduates and had 
a B Ed. degree as part of their professional training. The 
facility of in-service education in the State was reason¬ 
able Textbooks and a dictionary were available to most 
of them; pupil evaluation was conducted frequently but 
full use was not made of the same 

The Headmasters 

Thirty-eight per cent 15 of the headmasters were untrained; 
27% had a B.Ed. degree. Of the remaining 35%, the 
majority had a one-year training meant for primary school 
teachers. Forty per cent headmasters could be consid¬ 
ered young, being less than 35 years of age but only 
17% of the total group had taught for less than five 
years, Forty-five per cent had been headmasters for less 
, than five years 

The headmasters were relatively young and inexpe¬ 
rienced. More of them were graduates 

The Schools 

Ninety-two per cent of the schools in the sample were 
located in rural areas. With the exception of five schools, 
all were being run by the State or the Central govern¬ 
ment. Of the five, two schools were private aided and 
three were being managed by local bodies There were 
no private schools in the sample 

Seventy-two per cent of the schools were primaiy 
(only) and 15% middle; the remaining 13% had Classes 1 
to X/XII. Pre-primary sections were attached to 21% of 
the schools Nearly all schools were co-educational. 


10 Twenty-eight per cent of the schools were either middle or secondary schools This could have also contributed to the high percentage 
of graduates as primary school teachers 

11 The State Coordinator confirmed this bias The picture regarding 'All Teachers’ becomes coloured m such a case. 

12 English being the medium of instruction, children could find it difficult to ask questions 

13 As per data available from 86 respondents, 
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Foi'ly-Lwo per ceru of Che schools had a room for the 
headmaster as also for the teachers Seventy per cent 
schools ptovided drinking water foi the children, uiinals 
for girls were available in 34% of them. Twenty-one pei 
cent schools had Book Banks and the average number 
of books in the schools was a high M 465 Less than half 
the schools had benefited fiom Operation Blackboard 
The ‘No Detention Policy' was not being followed by 
65% of the schools Another 15% schools did not re¬ 
spond to this question, they could also be detaining 
pupils who dicl not achieve a predetermined level of 
learning of the school curriculum Half of the rest of the 
20% schools said they did not detain children up to Class 
II, 6% school kept promoting children up to Class IV 
regardless of what they could not learn 

A.PTA existed in more than one-third of the schools 
The level of facilities in school were modeiate Chil¬ 
dren were not promoted to the next class automatically. 

The Achievements of Pupils 

The achievements of pupils in all the seven tests are 
given in Table 2 4 

Low scores in tests of Reading Comprehension (sen¬ 
tences) and Appropriate Word had been noticed in some 
other States as well Both the tests had the same item 
type, namely, to select the correct woid for the space 
left blank in a sentence. (The basis of selection was 


different in Lhe two tests ) Although this format is used 
frequently in the end-of-the-Lesson exercises in the text¬ 
books, the tests pioved difficult. The easiest was the one 
on the structure of a sentence, followed by spellings 
Both these were constructed by the State centres them¬ 
selves, the same could have got adjusted bettei to the 
level of achievement of children in the State 

All States were advised to test a small sample of 
children of Class V fiom some of the schools selected in 
this study, Each State was to identify at leasL 10 schools 
which would comprise a mini-sample from the bigger 
one, on the basis of their judgement only Arunachal 
Piadesh reported to have tested 88 childien studying in 
Class V Due to errors in coding, only 51 children could 
be identified. 

The mean achievement of pupils of Class V was 
slightly lower in six out of seven tests, in spellings, the 
two means were exactly the same The differences, though 
unfavourable to Class V, were very small The data of 
the two groups were merged together. 

Each State was divided into several regions in the 
first step towards drawing a sample of schools It would 
ensure proper representation of all parts of the State as 
also provide useful data with respect to regional differ¬ 
ences, if any The capital city of every State was in¬ 
cluded as a region The rest of Arunachal Pradesh was 
divided into two parts from which the districts of Tirap 
and East Siang were selected respectively. 


Table 2.4 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS 


Tti\t 

Aitth 

(10V' 

RC(P) 

(44) 

RC(S) 

(16) 

WK 

(40) 

A W 
(24) 

SS 

(18) 

Spell 

(25) 

Total 

(207) 

Mean 

15 4 

17 3 

5 6 

16 4 

88 

8,8 

10 5 

82.8 

SD 

61 

84 

32 

8.9 

36 

4.4 

59 


Mean as Percentage 

38 5 

39.3 

35 0 

41.0 

36 7 

48.9 

42 0 

40 0 

Kll-20 

0 79 

0 88 

0 71 

0,90 

0.65 

0 82 

0 84 


All India Median 
as Percentage 

41 2 

45 4 

43 1 

49.5 

41.7 

57 8' 6 

42,8 16 

45.2 




Table 2.5 

MEAN ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — CLASSES IV AND V 




Class 

Arith. 

RC(P) 

RC(S) WK AW 


Spell 

Total 

TV (884) 

15 4 

17 3 

5.6 16 4 8 8 

8.8 

10 5 

82 8 

V (51) 

15.4 

17,0 

5 5 1ft,0 8 6 

82 

'10 5 

81 2 


14 As compared to other States 

15 The maximum possible score, 

lft Tripura Is excluded. Tile context of the tests was not common in all States 
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Table 2.6 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF PtlPILS — REGION-WISE 


Region 

Arirh 

JIC(P) 

RC(S) 

\VK 

A W 


Spel! 

Total 

Itanagai (88) 

16 5 

17 6 

5 4 

14 3 

96 

97 

103 

83 2 

Tn.tp (307) 

15 4 

18 7 

6,4 

19 8 

93 

95 

11.0 

90 1 

East Sung (340) 

15 3 

16.5 

5 2 

14,8 

8 4 

6 3 

10 2 

76 7 


Theie were noticeable differences in the three le¬ 
gions East Siang was the pooiest, 17 and Tnap, the best 
scoring, higher than the capital city of Itanagar The 
childien of the capiLal city in many States had lower 
averages than children in other parts of the State. It was 
likely that the higher socio-economic groups senL then 
childien Lo high-fee-chaiging pnvate schools In most 
States, English medium had been the main alLracLion. In 
Aiunachal Piade.sh, English was the medium of instruc¬ 
tion in all schools anyway, May be, the facilities and the 
quality of the teacheis diffeied in private schools, wean¬ 
ing away the high socio-economic gioup which would 
be moie motivated and could even be better in ability. 
The achievement of childien on two tests, namely, 
Aiithmetic and Reading Comprehension (paragraphs), were 
studied objective-wise, and in the case of Aiithmetic, 
topic-wise also 


Table 2.7 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — OIIIECTIVE-WISE. 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as pei tentage 

Knowledge (19)'" 

8 1 

3 2 

42 6 

Understanding (12) 

4 6 

2 2 

38 3 

Application (9) 

2.7 

1 8 

30 0 

Total (40) 

15 4 

6 1 

38.5 


The mean scores were in descending ordei as was 
expected Application items would piove more difficult 
foi the young children than the items on Knowledge. In 
general, the achievements were low 

The highest pioportionate score in the last topic had 
been seen in other States as well There could be many 
reasons for this picture The three items could be par¬ 
ticularly easy, it was also suspected that this topic (rather 
method) was taught by application of rules clearly by 
the teachers. The questions were very similar to the ones 


given m the books The next high peicentages were for 
Decimals and Time which could be due to decency’ as 
these topics, in most States were introduced in Class IV 
only i 

Table 2.8 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — TOPIC-WISE 


Topic 

Mean 

SD 

Mean a \ 
Percentage 

Time (3) 

1 2 

1.0 

40 0 

Factors and Multiples (7) 

2 2 

1 4 

31 4 

Fundamental Operations (12) 4 4 

2 2 

36 7 

Weights and Measures (3) 10 

09 

33 3 

Fractions (5) 

1.6 

1 1 

32,0 

Decimals (7) 

34 

1 6 

48 6 

Unitary method 
plus Others (3) 

1 7 

0.9 

56 7 

Total (40) 

15 4 

fi.l 

38.5 


Table 2.9 



ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


OBJECTIVE - WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean a\ 
percentage 

Noting Detail (17) 

80 

39 

47 1 

Simple Compiehension 111 

(13) 5.0 

3 3 

38 5 

Inference 20 (14) 

4 2 

24 

30.0 

Total (44) 

17 3 

84 

39 3 

As in the case of arithmetic, 

the mean 

scores on the 


three objectives were in accoi dance with the complexity 
of the tasks required 'Diawing Infeience’ is a higher- 
level skill whidi was probably still being learnt Consid¬ 
ering that the young children learnt a language other 
than their mother tongue, the achievements were not 
considered low , 


17 The proportion of sample of pupils selected fiom this district was higher than planned, this tended to pull down the State average to some 
extent, 

IS The maximum possible score 

19 This Includeds (a) deriving meanings of difficult words from the context, and (b) relating things at a simple level, 

20 This includes identifying the message or the cential Idea and the title of the write-up 
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The differences m the achievements of pupils when 
divided over location, gender and caste were also studied 
The relevant details are presented m the tables below. 

Table 2.10 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — LOCATION-WISE 


Test 

Location 

Mean 

SD 1 

A mil 

U 

15 2 

5 8 0.59 


R 

15 3 

62 

EC 0>) 

U 

16,4 

7 7 1.53 


R 

17 5 

8 6 

RC (S) 

U 

53 

3 0 136 


R 

57 

32 

W K 

U 

15.1 

9 2 2 17 


R 

16 7 

88 

AW - 

U 

92 

3 4 1 58 


R 

87 

37 

8.8 

U 

88 

4 6 0.12 


R 

8,8 

44 

Spelling 

U 

10 3 

6 2 0 58 


R 

10 6 

58 

RC (total) 

U 

21 7 

9 7 1 62 


u 

23.2 

10 8 

T 

u 

28,3 

113 0 16 

5 + 6 + 7 

R 

28.1 

no 


Urban - 169, Rural- 766 
* p< .05 


Except for tests of Reading Comprehension (para) and 
Word Knowledge, on which rural children had higher 
mean scores, there were no differences between rural and 
urban children Only one of these differences was statisti¬ 
cally significant As the direction of the five out of seven 
differences remained the same, the scores added to 83 3 
for rural children as compared to 80.3 for the urban. 
Various factors could be responsible for this situation. 
Children from the higher socio-economic groups could be 
going to private fee-charging schools, teachers in rural 
areas may be more dedicated workers, and both teachers 
and pupils may have fewer distraclions in niral areas 

Table 2.11 

DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — GENDER-WISE 


Test 

Gender 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Arlth 

B 

15,9 

6.2 

2 25' 


G 

15 0 

5.9 


RC (P) 

13 

17.1 

8 2 

0 46 


G 

17.4 

86 


RC (S) 

13 , 

5.7 

3.2 

0,87 


G 

55 

32 


W.K, 

13 

17.4 

83 

3,64" 


G 

15 3 

9.4 


A.W, 

II 

87 

36 

1.01 


(i 

8.9 

37 


SS 

n 

88 

44 

0,13 


G 

88 

4.4 


Spelling 

13 

10.3 

59 

0.99 


G 

10 7 

5.9 



Test 

Gender 

Mean 

SD 

t 

RC (total) 

13 

22.9 

10 4 

0 11 


G 

22 9 

10.9 


T 

13 

27 8 

11 1 

0 91 

(5 + 6 + 7) 

G 

28 3 

11 0 



Roys - 493 , Girls - 442 
p< 01 , ' p< 05 

On the boy/girl divide, the situation was somewhat 
similar to the distribution of the group as living in urban 
or niral areas Boys did better than the girls on the tests 
in Arithmetic (the difference was less than 1 score) and 
Word Knowledge This helped them to maintain their 
lead of 83 9 scores as against' 81 6 of the girls in the 
total The difference was considered small 

Table 2.12 ’ 

DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT - CASTE WISE 


Test 

Group 

Mean 

SD 

F 

Arith 

SC 

17.7 

7 1 

2 2Q 


ST 

15.5 

6 2 



DC 

13.1 

52 



Others 

15 5 

55 


RC (P) 

ST 

19 7 

93 



ST 

17 6 

8.6 

4 48‘ 


BC 

12 6 

75 



Others 

16 5 

7.7 


SC (S) 

SC 

6.6 

39 



ST 

5.8 

3.0 

4 61 


BC 

39 

1 9 



Others 

53 

2 8 


WK 

SC 

21 1 

7.2 



ST 

16 8 

89 

5 15 


BC 

12.2 

8.3 



Others 

15.3 

88 


AW 

sc 

10,6 

3.3 



ST 

88 

37 

2 00 


BC 

78 

24 



Others 

87 

34 


SS 

SC 

84 

50 



ST 

90 

45 

2 21 


BC 

6,9 

3.2 



Others 

87 

4.3 


Spelling 

SC 

11 3 

7.1 



ST 

10 6 

59 

3 30' 


BC 

72 

57 



Others 

10,6 

5.6 


RC (total) 

SC 

26.3 

12,3 



ST 

23,4 

10 9 

5.41' 


BC 

16,5 

77 



Others 

21 8 

9.4 


T (5 + 6 + 7) 

SC 

30,3 

13 2 



ST 

28 4 

11.3 

3.46 


BC 

22 0 

78 



Others 

28.0 

10 4 



SC -15, ST -694, BC -30, Others -196 
" p< 01 , ' p<,05 

Differences among the means, however, were larger 
when seen with reference to caste groupings. The distri- 
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bution of the sample over the castes was quite uneven; 
SC were a negligible 1 6%, ST -74%, BC -3 2% and ‘Oth- 
ers’-21%. SC, a total of 15 pupils only, had the highest 
aggiegate of 95,4, and the group of 30 students belong¬ 
ing to Backward Classes the lowest of 63.7. The other 
two groups were mote comparable to each other with 
aggregate scores qf 84 1 and 80 6 The difference be¬ 
tween these two groups was similar to the ones seen 
earlier for boy/giri or urban/iural divide 

The tendency for the most predominant gioup to do 
better than the others had been noticed in several States. 

Factors Related to Pupil Achievement 

The data regaiding home backgiound and other indi¬ 
vidual related variables were regressed with pupils’ per- 
fonnance Regression analysis was earned out with Read¬ 
ing Comprehension and Arithmatic separately Before this 
step, several groups of variables were .combined to ob¬ 
tain composite scores on ‘Home Background', ‘Facilities 
for Learning' and ‘EducaUonal Environment at Home’, 
The regression coefficients for the variables entered in 
the three composite variables are given below 


Home Background 



RC 

Arith 

Location 

1 68 

0 46 

Father's Occupation 

0 01 

0 19 

Caste 

-1 64' 

-0.42 

Father's Edn, 

0 40 

0.44 

Mother's Edn 

0.97' 

0 47’ 

Number of Siblings 

-0 78 

-0 36 

R 

0 18 

0 11 

p< 01 , ' p< 05 



In this set of vanables, the two that made the most 

difference to achievement were caste 

and mother’s edu- 

cation Caste differences Were commented upon above 

Although 71% mothers were 

illiterate 

and another 1J% 

had sLudied only upto primary level, 3% were graduates 

also. The latter percentage was on the high side With 

medium of instruction being 

a language totally different 

from their mother tongue(s), mother being educated might 

have acquired a greater significance 

11 

Facilities for Learning 




RC 

Arith. 

Attended Pre-school 

0 48 

0 13 

Place for Study 

0.63 

0.05 

Help In Homework 

-0.24 

0 42 

Avail of Textbooks 

-1 75’ 

-0 94 

Avail of Study Material 

1 07’ 

0 21 

Helping Household 

0 33 

-0 32 

Regularity in Attendance 

2.52" 

1 10" 

a 

0 15 

0 11 

■ p<,01 ; ■ p< 05 




Availability of textbooks and other study matenal as 
well as attending school regularly turned out to be the 
more important variables. Although ‘Mother’s Education’ 
had a significant regression coefficient m the 'Home 
Background’,'Help with Home- Work’ did not make any 
significant contribution (independently) in the second 
composite variable 


Educational Environment at Home 



RC 

Arith 


Get News Paper 

29 

+112’ 


Get Magazines 

-.93 

- 94 


Books at Home 

1.81' 

50 


Reads Books 

.30 

48 


R 

16 

.13 



" p<.01 , p< 05 


Except for 'Books at Home', the pictuie was not very 
clear All the Rs were quite small. 

The three variables along with five otl us were re¬ 
gressed with achievement in Reading Comprehension and 
Arithmetic separately; their contributions to R 2 are given 
in Tables 2 13 (a) and 2.13(b), 

From these two tables one thing stands out immedi¬ 
ately: the total variance in pupil achievement that could 
be explained by pupil- related variables as were consid¬ 
ered in this study was very small, being 13% and 6% for 
differences in Reading Comprehension and Arithmetic, 
respectively. As in the case of other States, 'Word Knowl¬ 
edge’, which had been taken as a surrogate for differ¬ 
ences in ability, had the largest share 

The other variables which contributed consistently 
(i.e , where Fs were significant) were ‘Educational Envi¬ 
ronment at Home’ with ’Age’'following with one of the 
F’s being significant. It had a negative correlation (r) 
with both the criterion vanables Average age was high 
in Arunachal Pradesh, with a fairly large spread. ‘Home 
Background’ and ‘Facilities for Learning’ had reasonable 
’r’s but the latter did not make a statistically significant 
contribution to R 2 with respect to Arithmetic Similarity of 
language was unlikely to add to R 2 as a very large 
majority of 95% did not speak English at home But 
oddly ‘Educational Environment at Home’ contributed 
significant increments to R 2 for both the ( criteria The 
picture regarding availability of newspapers, magazines 
or books at home was not very different from that which 
prevailed in' other States It is likely that even if the 
children could not take direct advantage of the reading 
material available at home, the environment that the 
reading parents created had some impact on the children’s 
achievement. 

The impact of individual-related variables, particu 
lady the home background, on achievements of pupilfr 
were analysed as shown in Tables 2.13(a) and 2.13(b) 
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In Arunachai Pradesh, the percentage of variance ex¬ 
plained by the same was quite low, being 13.2 and 6 4% 
with respect to the two criteria. Differences in the school 
environment, like the home environment, would also 
affect pupil achievement — in this case, the average 
achievement of pupils in the school In Arunachal Pradesh, 
95% of the schools in the sample were being managed 
by the State or the Central government (probably the 
former, in most cases); therefore, apparently, there need 
not have been too much difference in the facilities pro¬ 
vided but the variation could exist in reality, as also in 


the utilisation of the facilities available 

All school-related variables, excluding information 
about specific practices adopted by teachers in the class- 
ioom, were regressed with pupil achievement The aver¬ 
age achievement of the pupils in the school was used in 
place of the score attained by the individual student, It 
may be mentioned that school means differed from each 
other only a little less than the scores obtained by the 
pupils The standard deviation of the distribution of 84 
school means was 5.4 as compared to 6 4 of the pupil 
scores 21 . 


Table 2.13(a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLES TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

R 1 

Increment 
in # 

F 

r 

Word Knowledge 

0.3085 

0.0952 

0 0952 

98 15 

0.31 

Home Background 

0 3375 

0 1139 

0 0187 

19.71 ‘ 

0,17 

Edunl Environment 

0.3510 

0.1232 

0 0093 

9.85" 

0 14 

Facilities for Learning 

0.3573 

0,1277 

0 0045 

4 79’ 

0,14 

Age 

0 3611 

0 1304 

0 0027 

2 92 

-0.11 

Gender 

0 3626 

01355 

0.0010 

1.11 

0.00 

Similar Language 

1 0.3633 

0 1320 

0 0005 

0 47 

0 03 

Time Watch TV 

0 3637 

0.1323 

0.0003 

0.36 

0 07 

'p< 01, ' p<.05 


Table 2.13(b) 


- 



CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLES TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Variable 

R 

R 1 

Increment 

In# 

F 

r 

Word Knowledge 

0 2003 

0 0401 

0.0401 

38 93' 

0 20 

Edunl Environment 

0.2262 

0 0512 

0 0110 

*—» 
O 

00 

\J\ 

0 u 

Age 

0 2404 

0 0578 

0 066 

6 54 

- 0.11 

Gender 

0.2466 

0,0608 

0,0031 

3 04 

-0 07 

Home Background 

0.2506 

0,0628 

0 0020 

1.96 

0.09 

Time Watch TV 

0 2523 

0.0636 

0 0008 

0 81 

0.04 

Facilities for Learning 

0.2537 

0 0643 

0 0007 

— 

0.09 

Similar Language 

0.2537 

0,0643 

0 0000 

— 

0 02 


“ p< 01 


21 Both of these were lower than the respective country medians. 
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Table 2.14(a) 

CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

R 2 

increment 

A 

r 




i in R 2 



Admn of School 

0 3811 

0.1453 

0.1453 

13 94' 

0.38 

Teachers Untrained 

0 4325 

0.1871 

0 0418 

4 17 

0.18 

PTA 

0.4857 

0 2359 

0 0488 

5 ir 

0.24 

Teaching Exp of the Headmaster 

0 5130 

0,2632 

0 0273 

2,93 

0.09 

Facilities for Teacher 

0.5328 

0.2838 

0 0206 ' 

2 25 

-0,06 

Proportion SC/ST 

0 5493 

0 3017 

0 0179 

1 97 

-0 12 

Facilities for Pupils 

0 5777 

0 3111 

0 0094 

1.03 

0.20 

Age of the Pupil 

0 5646 

0 3188 

0 0077 

.86 

-0 22 

*• p< 01, • p<.05 


Table 2.14(b) 




CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETI 


Variable 

R 

R 2 

- Increment 

F 

r 




inR 2 



Age of the Pupil 

0 2254 

0 0508 

0 0508 

4.39' 

-0.23 

Teachers Untrained 

0,2831 

0 0801 

0 0293 

2 58 

0.15 

PTA 

0.3244 

0,1053 

0.0251 

2 24 

0,20 

Time given to Arithmetic 

0.3606 

0.1301 

0 0243 

2 25 

o 19 

Facilities for Teachers 

D 3979 

0 1583 

0 0283 

2 62 

-0.16 

Admn. of School 

0 4261 

0 1816 

0 0233 

2 19 

0.17 

Professional 
training of the 

Headmaster 

0 4644 

0 2156 

0 0341 

3.30 

0 08 


p<.05 


Although all the 31 variables given in the list at the 
end of the report were regressed, only those which con¬ 
tributed statistically significant increment to R 2 and a few 
moie down the line have been shown in the two tables 
given above The total contribution to R 2 was 42% for 
Reading Comprehension and 40% for Anthmetic, much 
higher than 13% and 6%, respectively, for differences 
related to home background The two sets of values of 
R J could be partly considered compensatory, 22 It may be 
mentioned again, that the medium of instruction in 
Arunachal Pradesh was English and 95% children said 
that at home they spoke some language other than En¬ 
glish. In a situation like this, school-related variables 
were expected to be more significant than home back¬ 
ground variables. R 2 for Reading Comprehension could 


be higher because of learning and evaluation being con¬ 
ducted in a language that was not the mother tongue of 
the children. Most learning would depend on compre¬ 
hension of the medium of instruction 

There was not a single variable which made statisti¬ 
cally significant contributions to differences in both the 
criteria, making interpretations difficult ‘Administration 
of School’, ‘Proportion of Untrained Teachers’ and ‘Exist¬ 
ence of P T.A ’ seemed to make a difference to the 
achievements of pupils in English, i e , the language for 
which the competence in Reading Comprehension was 
tested Although there was a very small percentage of 
private schools, they could have had teachers who were 
more proficient in English. The proportion of Untrained 
teachers also made a significant contribution to R 2 and 'r' 


22 These are not additive as the two analyses carried out were Independent of each other 
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in this case (as also for arithmetic) was positive As a 
very large 70% teachers in the schools in the sample 
were graduates they were likely to know more English, 
Even if they were not trained, 23 they probably made 
some difference to the learning of language. The P.T.A 
could exercise pressure for emphasis on learning of lan¬ 
guage - English in this case — which would have a dual 
importance because of being the medium of instruction as 
well as having a special status in the country for higher 
education and for employment for senior-level jobs 

Significant increment to R 2 for Arithmetic was con¬ 
tributed only by ‘Average Age of the Pupil’. It had nega¬ 
tive 'r’s (-.23 and -22) for both the criteria It was not 
clear why some schools tended to letain more repeaters, 
which led to a higher average age of the pupils than 
others. The difference could arise from the regions, mean 


achievements from which fluctuated quite widely. While 
none of the other variables added statistically significant 
increments to R 2 , the slow and steady contribution right 
up to the end added up to substantial percentages as 
reported in the beginning The differences attributable to 
school-related variables in Arunachal Pradesh were much 
larger than those related to homes Fifty-five per cent 
fathers and 71% mothers were illiterate but 70% teachers 
working in the primary sections were graduates Accord¬ 
ing to the 1986-87 statistics, the per capita expenditure 
on education 2,1 in Arunachal Pradesh was the second 
highest in the 23 administrative units being compared in 
this study, and its per capita State domestic product was 
not very low either — ranking fifth in descending order 
in the 17 States participating in this project, for which 
the information was available 


& 


23 As per data supplied by the headmasters, 62% of the teachers in the primary sections were untrained 

24 Budget estimates. 
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Assam 


The number of pupils of Class IV that were to be tested 
in each of the States were allocated in proportion to the 
numbeis enrolled in primary classes as per information 
available in the Fifth All India Educational Survey con¬ 
ducted by the NCERT in 1986 Accordingly, the State of 
Assam was to collect data from nearly 2,600 pupils study¬ 
ing in 202 schools In addition to the capital city, the 
schools were selected from one district each identified in 
the three regions, namely, Upper Assam, Lower Assam 
and the Hills. The details of samples of pupils and schools 
that were entered in the analyses can be seen in Table 
31 

Table 3.1 


SAMPLES PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANALYSES 


Region 

No of Schools 

No of Pupils 

Capital city 
(Guwahati) 

8‘ 

15 J 

200 

195 

Upper Assam 
(Nagaon) 

111 

111 

1384 

977 

Lower Assam 

49 


640 


(Dhubri) 

Hills 

34 

59 

370 

623 

(Karbl Anglong) 


31 


178 

Total 

202 

216 

2594 

1973 


The State managed 76% of the planned pupil sample 
from 107% of the schools 1 2 3 Broadly speaking this kind of 
picture was expected 

Seventy-five per cent average attendance of the en¬ 
rolled children had been the experience in some other 
studies conducted earlier, It turned out to be less than 
that in Assam 

The proportion of children to be selected from each 
region were decided so as to get a self-weighted sample 
for the State. High fluctuation in percentages of samples 
obtained in relation to the numbers planned in the vari¬ 
ous regions would disturb the representativeness of the 
sample It would become particularly significant in case 

1 The number planned. 

2 The number entered in the analyses 

3 An additional list of schools was provided to each State to enable 
Source 

4 School Questionnaire 

5 Pupil Questionnaire 

6 Teacher Questionnaire 


the average achievement of the pupils differed from one 
region to another. 

The obtained samples were nearly 100% in the capi¬ 
tal city of Guwahati and Lower Assam but were only 
48% for the Hills and 70% for Upper Assam Table 3 6 
gives the differences between the means of the pupils 
from these regions; the same were lower for the two 
regions that were under-represented The aggregate mean 
for the Hills was very low, affecting the total State mean 
— with its contribution of a smaller sample — in the 
positive direction It must be mentioned that nearly all 
the schools were reached in these regions — 100% in 
Upper Assam and 91% in the Hills The obtained samples 
of pupils were lower because of the differences in atten¬ 
dance and enrolment As the average enrolment for the 
entire State was used in determining the number of 
schools and if that or the percentage of attendance fluc¬ 
tuated over the regions very highly, this could happen, 
but it would not, in that case, disturb the representative¬ 
ness of the sample, 

Nevertheless, the possibility of the obtained mean 
being somewhat higher than the real mean for the entire 
State remained. 

The representativeness of the sample was also 
checked by comparing some of the statistics obtained 
from this sample with corresponding figures available in 
the Fifth All India Educational Survey conducted by the 
NCERT in 1986 

Table 3.2 


SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION 


Variable 

Percentage 
1986 Survey Sample 

in the Study 

Primary (only) Schools 

96.5 

96.5 4 5 6 

Girl Students 

43 5 

45 8’ 

Scheduled Caste Students 

10 6 

12 3’ 

Scheduled Tribe Students 

14 6 

10,4’ 

Women Teachers 

25 6 

35 8 s 

Trained Teachers 

62 9 

71 7 4 


to make up the estimated sample of pupils 
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The State kept to the selected schools, as a result the 
deviations in most of the statistics obtained from the' 
1986 survey were not very large or unexpected except m 
the case of Scheduled Tribe pupils A small increase in 
the percentage of girls 01 Scheduled Caste students were 
in Che expected directions as persistent efforts are made 
to get socially disadvantaged groups into the schools An 
increase in percentage of women and trained teachers 
could aJso be explained for similar reasons A lower 
percentage of ST children in the sample Could not be 
explained. It could be related to the regional imbalance, 
t.e , if there was a concentration of ST groups in a 
particular region and that region had gone under-repre¬ 
sented. 

The Tests in the State 

Assam could not participate in the try-out of the test 
material. The translation of the final drafts was done in 
Assamese 


Table 3-3 

DIFFICULTY VALUES OF ITEMS 


Pass 

Percentage 

Artth. 

RC(P) 

RC(S) 

WK 

A W 

SS. 

Hf— 

Speil. 

0 - 9 

— 


1 


1 



10 - 19 

2 

1 

— 


2 


— 

20 - 29 

9 

4 

— 


4 


3 

30 - 39 

5 

7 

3 

1 

8 


4 

40 - 49 

- 12 

9 

4 

8 

6 

2 

7 

50 - 59 

3 

10 

7 

21 

2 

1 

3 

60 - 69 

4 

7 

— 

8 

1 

12 

5 

70 - 79 

3 

6 

1 

2 

— 

2 

3 

80 - 89 , 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Median 

42 8 

50 5 

49 5 

54,7 

35.7 

64.0 

47 4 


The items in the battery were evenly divided below 
and above the 50% pass percentage for Assam, though 
die same could not be said for each test The test for 
choice of Appropriate Word proved difficult and the one 
on Sentence Structuie-proved very easy The latter was 
constructed by the State centre itself, It could very easily 
have alternatives which would look absurd and thus get 
eliminated as plausible correct answers easily. The test 
on spelling was also constructed at the State level but 
t|.ie difficulty level of items was quite suitable. 


By and large, the difficulty level of the battery could 
be considered suitable for the State. 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

Of the nearly two thousand children who responded to 
the tests, 83% were from rural areas; 46% were girls The 
largest group of children — 66 5% —* in the State be¬ 
longed to ‘Others’, the rest were divided almost evenly 
over the remaining three categories The children — 
tended to be young, theii average age was 9 6 years 
only. 

Twenty-one per cent fathers and 40% mothers were 
illiterate, with another 32% fathers and 30% mothers 
having studied only up to the primary classes On the 
other side, 6 5% fathers and 3% mothers were graduates, 
Nearly half the fathers weie farmers; 12% of them were 
either unskilled workers or unemployed. On the positive 
side, 13 % fathers were either professionals or had jobs 
with reasonable salaries. Nearly 50% families had more 
than five children; only 12% childien had one or no 
sibling 

A small 10% had attended pre-school in Assam, the 
percentage being the lowest when compared with the 
other States Only 33.5% children spoke Assamese at 
home, which was the medium of instruction for this 
group in school. About one among every four children 
were required to help with domestic or other family- 
related work for two or more hours every day, 

While 76% children reported having most of the 
textbooks, only 6l% said they had adequate amount of 
other study material, such as notebooks, etc. Twenty per 
cent children reported vr*y limited supply of the latter. 
Fifty-two per cent children received help from the family 
in doing their homework and 41% said they had some 
place earmarked at home where they could sit and study 
Seventy-two per cent could attend school almost regu¬ 
larly, a negligible 1% had to- miss it frequently 

A newspaper and magazines were received in 29% 
of the homes. The picture regarding the availability of 
books was no different than elsewhere in the country, 
with 61% families having no books other than the text¬ 
books, Correspondingly, 63% children said they did not 
read anything except their school books, only 2% said 
they read a reasonable amount besides their textbooks, 
Twenty per cent children watched TV for some time. 

The children from Assam were very close to the 
country-level averages on most variables except on pre¬ 
school education and on home language being different 
from their medium of instruction They had a disadvan¬ 
tage on both these. The availability of textbooks and 
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other study material was also on the lower side 
The Teachers 

Of the 260 teacheis who responded to the Teacher Ques¬ 
tionnaire, 77% were working in the rural areas, thirty-six 
pei cenL were women Half of the teachers were in the 
age group 35-50 years, 44% being younger than 35 years 
Only 23% had taught for less than five years, on the 
other side, 21% had been teaching for more than 20 
years. 

Mom than 50% teachers in Assam were matriculates, 
12% had not studied upto Class X and 11% were giadu- 
ates Sixty per cent teachers had received only one year 
of professional training and another 9%, two years of 
Junior Basic Training, Seven per cent teacheis did not 
clarify their status regarding professional education; they 
could be untrained The headmasters reported 28% teach¬ 
ers to be untrained Nearly 50% had received some in- 
service education 

More than 80% teachers lived fairly close to their 
schools, requiring less than one hour to travel to and 
from school. 

Though only 32% teachers said they adopted some 
new practices in teaching, most felt that innovative prac¬ 
tices would improve students' interest and achievement, 
Fifty-two per cent teachers said they often used material 
other than textbooks in their teaching but 14% rarely did 
so. Twenty-eight per cent teachers had prepared plenty 
of audio-visual material themselves and nearly 60% had 
involved even their pupils in this activity 

Nearly 90% teachers corrected pupils' homework regu¬ 
larly; 83% helped the weak students themselves by pay¬ 
ing extra attention Ten per cent did not respond to this 
question, it is likely that they simply ignored such stu¬ 
dents but another 7% asked parents to airange private 
tuition The number of teachers who evaluated pupil 
progress only once a year was very high — 57%, on the 
other side, 28% teachers gave monthly tests. Two-thirds 
of the teachers used the feedback from evaluation only 
for promotion and not for improvement of teaching learn¬ 
ing. 

Thirty-three per cent teachers did not have copies of 
textbooks, either their own or from the library, They 
borrowed them from the pupils, probably on the spot. 
Thirty per cent teachers had no access to an Assamese 
language dictionary. Pupils often asked questions in 73% 
of the classrooms 

The teachers in Assam were moderately educated, 
nearly a third of them did not have copies of text books. 
Pupil progress was not evaluated regularly, and even 
where it was, full utilization of such feedback was not 
made 


The Headmasters 

Twenty-two pei cent of the 202 headmasters that re¬ 
sponded to the School Questionnaire were untrained, 5% 
were B.Eds, and most of the rest had undergone one 
year of professional education meant for training primary 
school teachers They were quite senior in age, only 
one-fifth being younger than 35 years Seventy-two per 
cent had taught for moie than 15 years but 7% had 
teaching experience of less than live years Nearly half 
of them had worked as headmasters for more than ten 
years, 20% were new to this leadership lole 

Although all of them were not trained, the headmas¬ 
ters in Assam were an experienced group. 

The Schools 

Eighty-five per cent schools were in the rural area, 92% 
were managed by the State government and another 6% 
by local bodies, there were no totally private schools in 
the sample, Nearly all the schools were primary schools, 
only 3.5% were middle schools Eleven per cent schools 
had pre-primary classes. "With the exception of three 
schools, all others were co-educational Newly-opened 
(l e , in the last ten years) schools were a small 6% 

Twenty-three per cent schools had a loom for the 
headmaster, a common room foi teachers was available 
in 16% of the schools Sixty-two per cent schools did not 
have the facility of drinking water, and urinals for girls 
were available m only 8% of the schools. A Book Bank 
existed in 15% schools, and the aveiage number of books 
in the library was a meagre 66. 

The responses on 'No-Detention Policy’ were very 
varied, 27% headmasters omitted to respond It is likely 
that they detained non-achieving children right in Class 1 
but were reluctant to admit it; another 25% said they 
detained children, if necessary, in Class I as well Twenty- 
three per cent schools said they continued to promote 
children up to Class IV, regardless of shortcomings in 
their achievements 

Operation Blackboard had reached one-third of the 
schools so far More than two-thirds of the schools had a 
PTA and held one or more meetings a year 

The schools in Assam were managed by the State 
government The physical facilities were quite inadequate, 
In practice, there was no policy regarding detaining or 
continuing children in schools regardless of their perfor¬ 
mance 

Achievements of Pupils 

The achievements of 1973 pupils who had studied up to 
Class IV of the formal system have been summarised in 
the following pages 
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Table 3.4 


ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS 


Test 

Arttb. 

RC(P) 

RCCS) 

WK. 

A W. 

SS 

Spell 

Total 


(4or 

(44) 

(16) 

(40) 

(24) 

(18) 

(25) 

(207) 

Mean 

18 4 

22 1 

7.7 

22 3 

86 

11 5 

12.4 

■ 103.0 

SD 

83 

99 

4.3 

8.7 

4 8 

4 6 

6 0 


Mean as 

46 0 

50 2 

48 1 

55.7 

35 8 

63.9 

49 6 


Percentage 

K It - 20 

0 90 

0 92 

0,85 

0 89 

0 81 

0.86 

0.88 


All India 

Median as 
Percentage 

4l 2 

45.4 

43.1 

49.5 

41 7 

57.8" 

42 8" 

45 2 


As was indicated by the pass percentages on items, 
the average achievement of pupils varied close to 50% in 
5 out of 7 tests. In two others it deviated in fhe opposite 
direction, resulting in near 50% achievement in the total 
Assam had higher than the national average achievement 
on all the tests except the one on Appropriate Word, 
The test was particularly sensitive to choice of words in 
the alternatives, which could render it too easy or too 
difficult. 

All States were requested to test a small sample of 
pupils of Class V, using the same test battery The pur¬ 
pose was to assess the gain in achievement during one 
academic year, The States were advised to administer 
tests to at least 200 pupils of Class V from 10 schools 


(minimum) selected as a representative sample on the 
basis of judgment, Assam administered tests to 419 pu¬ 
pils selected from a very large number of schools 5 

The table presents a very perplt^ng picture but this 
was not exclusive to Assam only Why do pupils of Class 
V achieve lower than those of Class IV 5 It could be 
somewhat acceptable in a test of arithmetic where 
'recency’ could play some part but it made no sense in 
tests of language The material chosen was not specific 
to the textbooks. 

Each State was divided into several regions as the 
first step in sampling The purpose was twofold, On the 
one hand, it would enhance the representativeness of 
the sample by including schools from all the regions, on 


Table 3-5 

MEAN ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — CLASSES IV AND V 


Class 

Arltb. 

RC(P) 

RC(S) 

WK 

A.W 

SS 

Spell. 

Total 

IV C1973) 

18.4 

22 1 

7.7 

22 3 

86 

11.5 

12 4 

103 0 

V C419) 


19.3 

6 3 

19 8 

72 

99 

10 7 

89 2 


Table 3-6 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — REGION-WISE 


Region 


Arltb 

RC(P ) 

RC(S) 

WK 

A.W 

SS. 

Spell 

Total 

Capital City 

M 

18 0 

22 0 

67 

22,8 

9.5 

12.5 

12,6 

104.1 

(195) 

SD 

7.8 

7.4 

39 

70 

4.0 

3.9 

5 6 

Upper Assam 

M 

17,5 

20,9 

7 2 

21 8 

8 2 

11 5 

12 0 

99.1 

(977) 

SD 

7.4 

9.5 

4,2 

83 

47 

4.5 

5.8 

Lower Assam 

M 

21,9 

25.5 

9.3 

23.9 

93 

11.9 

13 5 

115.3 

(623) 

SD 

8.7 

10 3 

4 1 

97 

52 

48 

67 

Hills 

M 

11.0 

16 9 

5.8 

19 5 

7.0 

9.3 

10 4 

79 9 

(178) 

SD 

6.4 

88 

37 

72 

3.9 

4.3 

4.9 


7 The maximum possible score 

8 Tripura Is excluded. The content of the tests w as not common in all the States 

9 They probably made a small number oi pupils til Class V sit with rhe group of Class IV pupils who took the tests 
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the other, data would be available for comparing the 
regions, among themselves The administrators and edu¬ 
cational planners would be able to identify the weaker 
regions that were in need of more help. 

The regions were very different from each other 
Pupils from the ‘Hills’ achieved only 70% as high as 
those from Lower Assam It is likely that the difficult 
geographical terrain affected all kinds of facilitating fac¬ 
tors such as the availability of a sufficient number of 
chers and pupils attending school Even availability of 
textbooks etc , may be lower in the area 

The achievements of pupils on two tests, namely 
Arithmetic and Reading Comprehension (Para), were stud¬ 
ied objective-wise, and in the case of Arithmetic, topic- 
wise also, 

Table 3-7 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective [ 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Knowledge (19) 

9 2 

4.0 

48 4 

Understanding (12) 

56 

27 

46 7 

Application (9) 

36 

23 

40 0 

Total (40) 

18 4 

83 

46 0 


Though not very different from each other, the aver¬ 
age achievement on the three objectives were on the 
expected lines. Little or no difference between achieve¬ 
ment on items classified under Knowledge and Under¬ 
standing was seen in other States as well. 

Table 3-8 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — TOPIC-WISE 


Topic 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Time (3) • 

1.7 

1 1 

56.7 

Factors and Multiples (9) 

2.5 

1.7 

27 8 

Fundamental Operations (12) 

58 

31 

48,3 

Weights and Measures (3) 

1 4 

0.9 

46,7 

Fractions (3) 

1 9 

1 4 

63.3 

Decimals (7) 

3.1 

1.6 

44.3 

Unitary method and 

Others (3) 

2.0 

0,9 

66.7 

Total (40) 

18 4 

83 

46,0 


Higher percentage scores on Unitary Method and 
Time were noticed in most States. ‘Recency’ in learning 
these topics was considered as one of the reasons for 
the higher achievement, as in most States, these topics 
were introduced in Class IV The items under Topic 7 
were very similar to the questions practised in the class¬ 
room Assam, however, had a high score on Fractions as 
well. Once again, ‘recency ‘ could be at the back of it 


The only low score was on Factors and Multiples, it is 
likely that these were not taught in any depth up to this 
level of schooling 

A score of 48 3% on Fundamental Operations was 
not considered satisfactory 

Table 3.9 


ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 
OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Noting Detail (17) 

10 1 

42 

59 4 

Simple Comprehension" 1 

(13) 6.7 

34 

51 5 

Inference" (14) 

53 

31 

37.8 

Total (44) 

22 1 

9.9 

50 2 


Proportionate scores on the three objectives were in 
the expected direction. A near 60% mean on getting 
simple information could be considered satisfactory. A 
low score on "Inference” was expected as the young 
pupils were learning to draw conclusions and identify 
implied meanings 

The average scores of pupils when divided over 
location, gender and caste were studied to understand 
the differences between these groups, if any 

Table 3.10 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — LOCATION-WISE 


Test 

Location 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Arith 

U 

17 3 

7.9 

2 59’ 


R 

18 6 

8.4 


RC(P) 

U 

20.8 

85 

7 35 


R 

22 4 

10.1 


RC(S) 

U 

62 

4,1 

7 18' 


R 

8.0 

4 2 


WK 

U 

22 2 

8.5 

0.37 


R 

22 3 

87 


AW. 

U 

88 

4.8 

1 02 


R 

85 

4 8 


S.S, 

U 

11 3 

46 

0,94 


li 

11 6 

4.6 


Spelling 

U 

119 

6.1 

174 


R 

125 

6 0 


RC (total) 

U 

26 9 

11 5 

4*40' 


R 

30,3 

13 2 


T (5+6+7) 

U 

32 0 

13 5 

0 79 


II 

32 6 

12 4 



Urban - 335 Rural - 1638 
P <01 

The proportion of urban children in the obtained 
sample in the State was 16% as compared to the 10% 
enrolment in the 1986 survey The reasons could he in: 
(i) change in the composition of the population, (li) 


10 Includes (a) deriving meaning of difficult words from the context and (b) relating things at a simple level 

11 Includes identifying the message or the central Idea and the title of the write up. 
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higher absenteeism in rural areas,and (in) higher forced 
enrolment in rural areas. 

Contrary to geneial a prion expectation, the rural 
group achieved higher than the urban group in sue out 
of seven tests; three of these differences were statistically 
significant The group had an aggregate score of 98,5 as 
compared to 103-9 of the rural group In some States, 
the urban groups get lifted because of the availability of 
a parallel system being managed through private or pri¬ 
vate aided fee-charging English medium schools The 
socio-economic educated strata prefers to send their chil¬ 
dren to these schools. English-medium schools are not 
available in rural areas 

Table 3-11 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — GENDER-WISE 


Test 

Gender 

Mean' 

SD 

t 

Arith 

U 

18 4 

81 

0 49 


G 

18.3 

86 


RC <P) 

13 

22.0 

99 

0 47 


G 

22 2 

99 


ItC (S) 

B 

7.7 

43 

0 07 


G 

77 

42 


WK 

13 

22 4 

8 6 

0 24 


G 

22 3 

87 


AW 

13 

84 

48 

1 52 


G 

8.7 

48 


SS 

13 

11 3 

46 

2 32' 


G 

11 8 

45 


Spelling 

B 

12 I 

60 

2 29' 


G 

127 

60 


RC (total) 

13 

29.7 

130 

0 38 


G 

29 9 

13 0 


T (5 + 6 + 7) 

B 

31 8 

12 6 

2 53" 


G 

33.3 

12 6 



Boys - 1070, Girls - 903 
' p < 05 


Along the gender divide there were practically no 
differences in the achievements of boys and girls The 
girls did slightly better than the boys on two tests, namely, 
Sentence Structure and Spelling In the aggregate, the 
girls had a score of 103.7 against the 102 3 of the boys. 

Differences were very marked on the caste divisions 
Unlike many other States none of the caste groups was 
near negligible Although ‘Others’ were 66.5% of the 
total group, each of the rest of the three was higher than 
10% of the sample, The mean achievement of any of the 
groups, thus, cannot be considered as accidental 

The backward classes not only had the highest score; 
it was much higher than that of any other group. SC/ST 
got bracketed together. The aggregates were; ‘Others’ - 
105.2; BC -114 3; ST -91 2; SC - 90.4 It had been noticed 
in several States that if the BC was not a very small 
group, it tended to achieve high These could be the 


people depending on occupations which require some 
education. 

Table 3.12 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — CASTE-WISE 


Test 

Group 

Mean 

SD 

F 

Artth 

SC 

15,5 

7.3, 

\ 


ST 

14 6 

8.0 

32 08 


BC 

20 3 

8.6 



Others 

19 2 

8 2 


RC(P) 

SC 

18 7 

9 5 



ST 

19 7 

99 

22 04' 


BC 

25 0 

96 



Others 

22 6 

97 


RC (S) 

M i 

65 

4.2 



- 

7.1 

4.2 

12 44 


1 ■ 

87 

4.4 



Others 

78 

42 


TK, 

SC 

m 

8 2 



ST 

20.2 

8.3 

16 . 02 ' 


BC 

24.8 

79 



Others 

22 6 

88 


A.W 

SC 

7 5 

4.6 



ST 

79 

4.7 

8 83’ 


BC 

9-6 

46 



Others 

8.7 

48 


SS 

SC 

10 7 

47 



ST 

10.6 

46 

10 16 


BC 

12 6 

4,0 



Others 

117 

4.6 


Spelling 

SC 

11.4 

61 



ST 

li l 

5 5 

8 01 


BC 

13 3 

6 2 



Others 

12 6 

60 


RC (total) 

SC 

25.1 

12 6 



ST 

26 8 

13 0 

22 . 26 “ 


BC 

33 7 

12 9 


- 

Others 

30 4 

12.8 


T (5 + 6 + 7) 

SC 

29 5 

12 3 



ST 

29.5 

12 0 

13.07" 


BC 

35.5 

12.6 



Others 

33 0 

12,6 



SC - 243 ST - 205 BC - 212 Others - 1313" 

** p < 01 


Factors Related to Pupil Achievement 

Regression analysis for pupil related variables was cai- 
ned out to understand their contnbution to achievement 
in Reading Comprehension and Arithmetic, Before re¬ 
gressing pupil background variables with achievement, 
several of these were combined in three composite van- 
ables. 

The regression coefficients of the equations from 
which these variables were developed are given below 
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Home Background 



RC 

Aritb 

Location 

3 83' 

1.83 

Father's Occupation 

-0.45" 

\ 

-0 28' 

Caste 

1 34' 

1 21' 

Father’s Education 

-0 42 

-0.08 

Mother's Education 

1.68" 

0 91 

Number of Siblings 

1 72' 

0 67 

R 

0 23 

0.23 


,p <01, - P <05 

With the exception of Father’s Education, all other 
variables had significant regression coefficients with re¬ 
spect to both the criterion variables. In other words, 
differences in these variables had some impact on achieve¬ 
ment of children in school. Father’s education was more 
likely to have got subsumed in occupation The two ‘r’s 
were moderate, 

Facilities for Learning 



RC 

Anth. 

Attended Pre-school 

-1 43 

-0 97 

Place for Study 

0.37 

0 39 

Help in Homework 

0 39 

0.93' 

Availability of Textbooks 

0 19 

-0 36 

Availability of Study Material 

-1.08 

-0.87" 

Helping Household 

-0 18 

-0 03 - 

Regularity in Attendance 

0 63 

1 IT 

R 

, 0.08 

0 16 


" P <.01, ’ p <05 

In contrast to the previous composite variable, there 
were very few regression coefficients which were statis¬ 
tically significant Significant regression coefficients of 
availability of notebooks for both the criteria had nega¬ 
tive signs, which was difficult to understand. Could this 
be related to the economic status of the family 5 Differ¬ 
ences in achievement in anthmetic seemed to increase in 
relation to help received from the family in doing the 
homework and attending school regularly The family’s 
attitude towards learning language, particularly the ver¬ 
nacular, could be more casual, Negative signs with re¬ 
gression coefficients with ‘Attend Pre-school’ had been 
noticed in some other States as well. One of the State 
Coordinators explained that several of these programmes 
were managed by ICDS which looked after health and 


nutrition more than education In such a circumstance, it 
could also be related to the financial status of the family 


Educational Environment at Home 


- 

RC 

Anth 

Get Newspapers 

-1 51 

-0 62 

Get Magazines 

-1 59 

-1.28 

Books at Home 

2 18" 

2 02' 

Reads Books 

-0 22 

-0.30 

R 

0 11 

0,l6 


' p < 01; p<.05 


'Books at Home’, that seemed to contribute to some 
extent to achievement in school, may be reflecting the 
educational status and interests of the family Negative 
signs of regression coefficients for 'Get Magazines’, once 
again may be related to the money that the family had. 
In several States ‘Reads Books’ carried statistically signifi¬ 
cant regression coefficients; in Assam, only 2% children 
said they read something other than their textbooks fre¬ 
quently. The variable did not play any role in explaining 
the differences in achievement 

The three composite variables as obtained against 
Reading Comprehension and five others were regressed 
with achievement in Reading Comprehension and Arith¬ 
metic, separately Increments in R 2 are given in the fol¬ 
lowing table 

Table 3.13(a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL — RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

1F 

Increment 

F 

r 




m R- 



Word Knowledge 

.5093 

.2594 

2594 

690,49** 

.51 

Home Background 

.5274 

.2782 

.0188 

57 10** 

23 

Similar Language 

5383 

2898 

0116 

22 87“ 

-13 

Edunl Environ 

5423 

,2941 

0044 

12.18** 

10 

Age 

5448 

.2968 

0027 

7 49** 

-07 

Tune Watch TV 

5466 

2987 

.0019 

5 32* 

-06 

Facilities 
for Learning 

.5468 

2990 

,0003 

0 08 

06 

Gender 

5468 

2990 

0000 

- 

.or 


**p<.01; * p<.05 
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Table 3-13 (b) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL — RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Variable 

R 

R 2 

Increment 
In R 2 

F 

r 

Word Knowledge 

4872 

2374 

2374 

604,13' 

49 

Home Background 

5052 

2552 

,0178 

47 19" 

22 

Edunl Environ 

,5150 

,2652 

0100 

26.78 

13 

Facilities 'for 

Learning 

.5185 

2688 

0036 

9 74 

10 

Age 

5214 

2719 

0030 

8 24" 

-.08 

•Similar Language 

.5241 

.2747 

0028 

7 56" 

-07 

Time Watch TV 

5253 

2760 

0013 

8.54 

-04 

Gender 

.5256 

,2762 

0003 

0 76 

-01 


•* P<01 


Word Knowledge, Home Background, Educational 
Environment at Home, Similarity of Language and Age 
made significant increments to R 2 in relation to both the 
criterion vai tables Word Knowledge, the scores on which 
were used as a substitute for those on a test of intelli¬ 
gence made the maximum contribution to the total ex¬ 
plained variance -- 87% and 86%, respectively. A similar 
phenomenon had been observed in almost all the States 
What was different in Assam was the significant incre¬ 
ment to R 2 by Age The two ‘r’s were also significant 
The spread of age in a single class could be high in 
Assam Similanty of Language also turned out to be 
important, two-thirds of the children reported their home 
language to be different from Assamese, the medium of 
instruction at school. The children who used Assamese 
at home could have an advantage in learning school 
tasks. The time spent by children in watching TV also 
seemed to get related to achievement in school. Only 
20% children reported watching some television. Its indi¬ 
rect impact on learning language was hypothesised but 
data from several States pointed towards a relationship 
with achievement in arithmetic as well The economic 
, status of the family could be a variable in its back¬ 
ground 

‘Facilities for Learning at Home’ made a significant 
contribution to the increment in R 2 for Arithmetic but not 
for Reading Comprehension. Arithmetic needs more spe¬ 
cific learning as expressed in help with homework or 
availability of time for studies, while a language can be 
learnt more easily even in informal situations. Alterna¬ 
tively, its impact criukl have got subsumed in the two 
other composite variables that preceded It. 

The total explained variance followed the most com¬ 
mon pattern in its percentage being higher for Reading 
Comprehension in comparison to Arithmetic 


In Tables 3.13(a) and 3 13(b) the effect of the home 
background of the pupils as well as individual related 
variables, including an index of ability on the differences 
in the scores obtained by them on the two criterion 
variables, was studied In Assam, the two R 2 s were mod¬ 
erate in value, being 30% and 28% with respect to Read¬ 
ing Comprehension and Arithmetic, respectively, both 
were higher than the country median of 27 and 18%. 
The difference was larger for Arithmetic 

Differences in pupil achievement could arise because 
of the impact and interaction of several variables Schools 
could play probably a more, significant role than the 
homes would Lesser variation was expected in schools 
than in homes, the former being mainly administered by 
one or two agencies, while each home, like an indi¬ 
vidual, could be different from the others But in spite of 
apparent standardisation, differences were observed even 
in the availability of facilities, not to speak of utilisation 
of the same, 

It was noticed that the school means diffeied nearly 
as widely as the scores of the pupils The standard 
deviation for the averages obtained from 216 schools 
was 7 2 scores in the test for Arithmetic as compared to 
8 3 of the distribution of nearly 2,000 pupils 12 

All the school-related variables, excluding those pro¬ 
viding information about teachers and the practices 
adopted by them in teaching, were regressed with pupil 
achievement. 

Table 3.14(a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

R 2 

Increment 
in R 2 

P 

r 

Proportion SC/ST 

2891 

0836 

0836 

15,32' 

-29 

Participation 
in Projects 

3629 

1317 

.0481 

9 25' 

-.21 

Admn of School 

.4037 

.1630 

0313 

6 21' 

-.23 

Teaching Exp of 
Headmaster 

4303 

.1852 

0221 

4 49‘ 

.21 

Boys/Girl s/Co-ed 

4557 

2076 

.0224 

4,65' 

- 10 

Operation 

4757 

.2263 

.018^ 

3 94 

15 

Blackboard Facilities 
for Teachers 

.4921 

2421 

.0158 

3 38 

.11 

Classes in School 

5051 

2551 

,0130 

2 79 

08 

Exp. as 

Headmaster 

.5152 

2655 

0104 

2 27 

-04 


' p<,01, ' p<.05 


12 Both of these were higher than the respective country medians of 6.4 and 7.9, 
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Table 3.14(b) 


CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Variable 

R 

R' 

Increment 

b 

r 




in R J 



Proportion SC/ST 

3558 

.1266 

1266 

24 35‘ 

- 36 

Teadnng 

,3949 

1559 

0293 

5 80' 

18 

Exp,.is Headmaster 

4234 

1792 

.0233 

4,71' 

-07 

No Detention Policy 

4383 

1921 

0129 

2 63 

15 

Admn of School 

,4526 

.2048 

,0127 

2 62 

-.21 

Paitinpation 

,4665 

2176 

0128 

2 66 

-13 

in Pinjects 

Facilities for Teachers 

4783 

2288 

0112 

2 35 

11 

Bovs/Girls/Co Ed 

.4869 

2371 

0083 

175 

-07 


p< ui,' p< 05 


Although all the thirty-one variables on which infor¬ 
mation was available from the School Questionnaire were 
entered in the regression analysis, only those and a few 
more down the line are listed in the tables given above, 
which contributed a statistically significant increment to 
R 2 The total contribution to R 2 was 34% for Reading 
Comprehension and 30% for Arithmetic; the small differ¬ 
ence was in favoui of the former, which was also higher 
than the median for all the States The general picture 
was similar to the one obtained in Tables 13(a) and 
13(b) except that the total R 2 obtained in Table 13(b) 
was much higher than the respective country median 
Two vanables, namely, 'Proportion SC/ST 1 pupils and 
the total ‘Teaching Experience of the Headmaster’ con¬ 
tributed to differences in the aveiage achievement of 
schools in both the subjects. The total SC/ST group was 
nearly 23 % of the sample and its achievement was much 
lower than that of the ‘Others’ If some schools had a 
concentration of these gioups, 13 their averages would 
differ Both 'r's were negative and had the highest val¬ 
ues, The experience of the headmaster could make a 
difference by itself, it is also known that the teachers 
senior in service request for and get posted in schools 
with a reputation for and tradition of higher achieve¬ 
ment. The children in some schools might be more ho¬ 
mogeneous with respect to theii socio-economic back¬ 


ground, contributing to diiferences in the mean achieve¬ 
ments of schools. 

The other variables that made significant contribu¬ 
tions to R 2 in relation to Reading Comprehension were 
‘Participation in Special Projects’, ‘Administration of the 
School’, 'School Admitting both Boys and Girls’ and ‘Op¬ 
eration Blackboard’ The first variable, namely, participa¬ 
tion in special projects, was expected to be positively 
correlated with school achievement It was hypothesised 
that such participation would bring with it special orien¬ 
tation programmes for teachers, interaction with educa¬ 
tionists and, in most cases, extra material to the school, 
which could result in better teaching But both 'r’s were 
negative This could not be explained easily In the case 
of inadequate understanding of the new inputs in teach¬ 
ing or extra work required in some projects (for ex¬ 
ample, health-related projects), the traditionally expected 
learning could be affected adversely, 

A significant contribution by the next two variables, 
namely, 'Administration of the School’ and 'Boys/Girls/ 
Co-educational’, was very perplexing because of the highly 
limited apparent variation. Ninety-two per cent schools 
in the sample were managed by the State government, 
and all except three admitted both boys and girls. If the 
very small percentage of private schools or those man¬ 
aged by local bodies were different-say, in the opposite 
direction with regard to achievement -it could have con¬ 
tributed to this difference The same can be said about 
the schools meant for either boys or girls only The 
situation was difficult to comprehend 

'Operation Blackboard’ brings with it more teachers 
as well as other learning material, It had been imple¬ 
mented in only orie-third of the schools by early 1991. 
Both the T’s were positive- not very high. 

In relation to Arithmetic, ‘Experience as Headmaster’ 
also made a significant contribution to R 2 but the nega¬ 
tive direction of ‘r’ made it difficult to interpret 

Differences related to school- and home-related vari¬ 
ables looked very balanced in Assam. While it was easier 
to explain their contributions to the variance in Table 
13(a) and 13(h), the same cannot be said about the two 
parts of Table 14 


13 Depending on their disproportionate distribution In various parts of the State 
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Table 3 -B 

INTER CORRELATIONS OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES AND ACHIEVEMENT 
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Bihar 


As per the number of children in the pommy sections in 
the State in relation to the emolment in the country, the 
tests were to be administered to 5,500 children of Class 
IV m the State of Bihai The pupils wete to be selected 
from 310 schools identified from Patna, the capital city, 
and from the lest of the three regions in which the State 
was divided The State returned data for only 3i385 pu¬ 
pils from 318 schools, pointing out a big difference be¬ 
tween enrolment and attendance. On an average, 18 
children were expected in Class IV in a school, but only 
10.6 children (per school) lesponded to the tests 1 . 


Table 4.1 

SAMPLES PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANALYSES 


Ration 

No of Sihook 

No of Pupils 

Capital City 

10 1 3 4 


250 




u> 


116 

Northern 

no 


1966 


(Van.hali, Madhubanl) 


109 


1249 

Central 

118 


2118 


(Nalanda, Bhagalpur) 


103 

> 

1002 

Southern 

72 


1240 


(Godda, Lobardugga) 


92 


1018 

Total 

310 


5574 




318< 


3385 


The maximum shortfall was from Patna and the cen¬ 
tral region where the districts of Nalanda and Bhagalpur 
provided the sample According to the enrolment statis¬ 
tics, an average of 33 children were expected m Class IV 
in the urban area but the city of Patna provided only 8.3 
children 1 * As the maximum number of pupils to be tested 
was restricted to 25, the expected average could become 
lower than the maximum of 25, but what was obtained 


was one-third only. The central legion, too, provided 
only 47% of pupil sample from 87% of the schools vis¬ 
ited, 13% r ' more schools had to be visjted in the southern 
legion to make up 82% of the expecLed sample of pu¬ 
pils The region that contributed the highest propoition 
of the sample had the lowest ovei-all mean. In contrast, 
central Bthai, which contubuted only 46% of the sample 
expected horn it, had the highest mean. Togethei, they 
would pull down the State mean considerably which 
was, nevertheless, very high when compaied to othei 
States 

Another check regarding the repicsentativeness of 
the sample visa-a-vis the population horn which it was 
selected was carried out by comparing some of the ob¬ 
tained statistics with those leported in Lhe Fifth All India 
Survey of Education conducted by the NCERT in 1986 


Table 4.2 

SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION 


Variable 

Pei cenlage 

1986 Suivey Sample in the Study 

Ptlmary (only) Schools 

81 2 

88 2 7 8 9 

Girl Students 

33 2 

33 1" 

Scheduled Caste Students 

12,2 

12,9" 

Scheduled Tribe Students 

85 

12 1" 

Women Teachers 

17 5 

18 6’ 

Trained Teachers 

93 4 

93 4 7 


Theie were no differences in the statistics pertaining 
to the percentage of girl students and tiained teachers in 
primary schools in the State. Small increments m the 
number of women teachers (1 1%) and SC students (7%) 
could be due to the changing conditions and the special 


1 The headmu&ters of tlie.se schools reported 85% average attendance. 1 

2 The number planned, 

3 The number entered in the analyses. 1 

4 lhe State returned data from 325 schools, of these, seven were eliminated after the initial scrutiny, Data from 12 more schools were 
mopped from the analyses, based on responses to the School Questionnaire, 

5 the State Coordinator commented, "Tills was due to the communal tension prevailing at that time in the area, Most of the schools In 
the sample had Muslim pupils who were absent during tills period ” 

Ln;ce ICi0nal ^ ^ i>Ch0 ° ls Were P rov,tlcd m 1,11 States t0 make «P for *e shortfall in the expected number of pupils 

7 VItooI Questionnaire 

8 Pupil Questionnaire 

9 readier Questionnaire 
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drive to lecruit more women teachers, particularly in 
accoidance with the National Policy of Education an¬ 
nounced in 1986 In several States, the percentage of 
women teachers had risen far more sharply during this 
penod, An increment of 3.5% foi Scheduled Tribes pu¬ 
pils was considered to be in the expected direction. 

Theie were more primary schools in the sample than 
theii proportion repoited in the 1986 survey. A part of 
the increase could be due to fui Liter expansion of pri¬ 
mary education, 4 6% of the schools repoited to have 
been opened in the last six yeais only, Nevertheless, the 
sample was somewhat diffeient from the population on 
this vanable. All other diffeiences could be ignored 

The Tests in the State 

The State paiticipated in the try-out of the material. It 
did not have to translate the tests as the same were 
onginally developed in Hindi, the language which was 
the medium of instruction in the State The tests proved 
veiy easy; the median .pass percentage on the items m 
all the tests was 70% or above Only 17 out of a total of 
207 items had the pass peicentage less than 49 5%."’ 

Table 4.3 


DIFFICULTY VALUES OF ITEMS 


Pas s Percentage 

Arith RC(P) RC(S) 

W,K, 

A W, 

55 

Spell 

0 - 9 

- 

1 






10 - 19 

- 

- 


- 



‘ 

20 - 29 

- 

A. 





1 

30 - 39 

2 

- 

1 


4 


1 

40 - 49' 

- 

3 

- 


3 


- 

50 - 59 

5 

3 

_ 


1 


3 


1 







00 - 69 

10 

8 

2 

15 

4 


5 

70 - 79 

16 

21 

10 

, 19 

9 

14 

14 

HO - 89 

7 

7 

3 

6 

3 

4 

1 

Median 

71 4 

72 4 

74 5 

72 1 

69 5 

75 9 

71 3 


The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils ■> 

Ninety per cent of the total sample of 3,385 pupils be¬ 
longed to the iural aieas, the peicentage matched well 
with 91% of the schools being in those aieas. Thirty- 
three per cent were gills; the Scheduled Castes and Sched¬ 
uled Tribes pupils were 13% and 12%, respectively An¬ 
other 47% belonged to Other Backwaid Classes. The 
average age of the children was 10 4 years. 

Thnty-eight per cent fatheis and 67% mothers of this 
group weie llliteiate, and another 23% fatheis and 19% 
mothers had studied only up to the primary level Only 
7% fathers and 1 5% mothers had studied beyond the 
senior secondary school, Sixty pei cent children belonged 
to fanners’ families, 12% of fathers were unskilled work¬ 
ers Five per cent children classified their father's occu¬ 
pation under ‘otheis’ which could include those unem¬ 
ployed as well. On the other side, 6% fathers were 
professionals and another 20% held high-salaried jobs". 
Only 12% children came from small families having one 
or two children; 41% belonged to families with four oi 
more children 

The peicentage of childien who spoke some lan¬ 
guage other than Hindi at home was a high 60% 12 Pre¬ 
school education had been available to only 9.5% chil¬ 
dren Forty-seven per cent children helped then families 
for two or more hours every day Foity-five per cent also 
repoited receiving help from their families in doing their 
homework, and 49% had some place at home where 
they could sit and study 

Only 56% children said they could attend school 
most of the days, 7% had to miss it frequently; and the 
remaining 37% had to absent themselves occasionally. 
Approximately 35% children repoited having most of the 
textbooks or other study material, a fairly large peicent¬ 
age (22%) had few of either of these, 

A newspaper was leceived in 14% of the homes, and 
magazines in 13%, 60% families had no books at home 
but 42% children read something in addition to their 
textbooks. Only 14% children hatched television; of these, 
6% watched it foi more than one hour a day 

As a group, the children fiom Bihar did not come 
from a socio-economic-educational home background that 
would facilitate learning. A large percentage of parents 
were either illiterate or the recepients of a very low level 


10 The position of Bihar In the selection tests foi admission to the Navodaya Vtdyalayas had also been in the first quartile (or very close to 
It) with the sixth and third the rank vis-a-vis 20 common States participating both in the NVS selection tests and this piojeet, 

11 'High salaiy' could have been interpreted subjectively by the pupils and also by the teachers who were requested to help them fill in the 

questionnaire. . i 

12 The children probably spoke some dialect (such as Bhojpurl or MairhU Bajjicka, Magodlu, etc.) at home. This has been confirmed by the 
State 
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ATTAINMENTS OF PRIMARY SCHOOL CHILDREN IN VARIOUS STATES 


of school education The families were large A. substan¬ 
tial peicentage could not attend school regularly. All the 
. textbooks, etc., were not available to the majority of the 
children, j 

The Teachers 

The responses of 434 teachers teaching primary classes 
were available, of these 89% were from rural areas Only 
19% were women; the pioportion of women leacheis 
was one of the lowest in Bihar. The majority of teacheis, 
i e , 65% teachers, were in the age range of 35-50 years, 
67% had been teaching for 10 or moie yeais Only 18% 
were relatively new to the job having been in teaching 
for less than five years, 

Seventy-one per cent teachers had studied up to 
either the secondary or the higher secondaiy level, 26 % 
were graduates and only 3% were non-matriculates. Pro¬ 
fessional education for two years seemed the most preva¬ 
lent practice (88%); the B.Ed. degree was reported only 
by 4%. Some in-service education had been received by 
65% of the teachers. While nearly 90% repprted working 
in rural areas, not all of them seemed to Uve in the 
village they worked in; only 30% reported less than a 
half-hour of time required to travel to and from school 
Twenty-eight per cent needed 1-2 hours for this pur¬ 
pose, while 17% travelled for more than two hours every 
day. 

Only 37% teachers reported having their own copies 
of the textbooks, with another 5 5% having library cop¬ 
ies; the remaining 58% borrowed them from the pupils, 
probably on the spot, Thirty-nine per cent had their own 
copies of the dictionary, while 34% had no access to it. 

A mere six per cent teachers reported adopting inno¬ 
vative practices, but 90% used material other than text¬ 
books in teaching A fairly large 71% developed some of 
this material, with 64% involving even pupils in this 
activity Most of the teachers (93.5%) conducted 2-3 evalu¬ 
ations in a year, only 4% evaluated their pupils every 
month On the other extreme were 3% teachers who 
carried out evaluation only once a year Seventy-four per 
cent of the teachers used evaluation for improving teach¬ 
ing or helping children to learn better Nearly all teach¬ 
ers reported checking homework regularly or sometimes. 
Only 5% teachers asked parents to arrange extra tuition 
for the children who were weak in studies; the rest 
extended this help themselves, 

The environment in the classroom looked quite per¬ 
missive with 80% teacher reporting that the students 
asked questions quite often 


Teachers in primary schools in Bihar were reason¬ 
ably well qualified and experienced Several of them 
lived at some distance from school. Textbooks were not 
available Lo many of Lhem; they also kept to traditional 
ways of teaching and evaluating 

The Headmasters 

The following remarks about the headmasters are based 
on data available from 306 School QuestiQnnaires As in 
the case of teachers, the majority of headmasters (77%) 
had two yeais of piofessional education suitable for teach¬ 
ing primary school childien, only 8 5% had a B Ed de¬ 
gree; a negligible 2 3% were untrained 

The headmasters were all mature, 91% being older 
than 35 years Only 9% had taught for less than five 
years, while 20% had been headmasters for less than five 
years, a laige percentage (58%) had worked in this ca¬ 
pacity for more than 10 years. 

The Schools 

Of the 306 schools, 91% weie in rural areas; 99% weie 
managed by the government; only 1% were private aided 
With the exception of seven schools, all other were co¬ 
educational Of these seven, four were exclusively for 
girls and three for boys. EighLy-eight pei cent of the 
schools were up to the primary lavel only; another 11% 
had Classes I to VIII; and only one school, having Classes 
1 to X/XII, formed part of this sample. Most of the 
schools (71 2%) had been in existence for more than 20 
years only; 9 3% could be considered being freshly started, 
1 e,, in the last one decade only. Thirty-two per cent 
schools had pre-primary classes 

Seven per cent schools had a sepaiate room foi the 
headmaster and another 3% for the teachers, Availability 
of space for pupils was also quite inadequate —0.4 room 
per class group Drinking-water was provided in 30% 
schools, separate urinals for girls weie available in only 
4% of the schools. 

A negligible 1,6% schools had Book Banks On the 
average, 3 teachers were shared by 5 class gioups Nearly 
two-thirds of the schools did not respond to the question 
regarding 'No Detention Policy'; another 22% said it did 
not exist, The non-respondents could be detaining stu¬ 
dents who did not reach a ceitain level of achievement; 
the cumulative percentage would thus become 87%, Nine 
pei cent schools reported retaining pupils up to Class IV 
regardless of their achievements 11 The retention rate of 
Class IV on the basis of enrolment was 40% of the intake 


det . enrt f °" p0 |‘ cy ” 1 ' lt P rimar y wage has been accepted by the Department of Human Resource Development, 
learning Y * " 8 Syitem ° f deta,nin S the ^ccessful pupils in the same class for Improving levels of 
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in Class I H Operation Blackboard had not touched 81% 
of the schools Seventy-five per cent schools reported 
having a PTA, and meetings—one or more in a year— 
were reported by 70% of them 

Achievements of Pupils 

Data obtained from 3,372 15 pupils have been summarised 
below 


Table 4.4 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS 


Te sA 

Arith 

(40) 16 

RC(P) RCCS) W.K 
(44) (16) (40) 

A W 
(24) 

SS. 

(18) 

Spell 

(25) 

Total 

(207) 

Mean 

27 8 

29.9 

11 4 

28 8 

15 1 

13,9 

16 6 

143 5 

SD 

9.4 

10 1 

43 

10 9 

50 

4,6 

6 6 


Mean as 
Peicentage 

69 5 

67 9 

71 2 

72 0 

62 9 

77,2 

66.4 

69 3 

K R—20 

0 93 

0 94 

0 89 

0,96 

0,84 

0 90 

0 92 


All India 
Median as 
Percentage 

41.2 

45 4 

43 1 

49.5 

41,7 

57 8 17 42.8 17 

45 2 


When compared with other States the achievements 
of pupils were very high As all the distributions of 
scoies of pupils were negatively skewed, the achieve¬ 
ments were higher than indicated by the mean values. A 
relatively low score on ‘Appropriate word’ and 'Reading 
Comprehension (Sentences) has been noticed in other 
States as well The type of item in both the tests was 
common 

All the States were requested to administer the bat¬ 
tery of tests to a small sample of pupils of Class V who 
were to be selected from some of the schools in the 
sample, The subsample of schools was to be selected in 
a balanced manner on the basis of judgement, In the 
State of Bihar, instead of the next higher grade the sample 
was taken from one grade lower for administrative rea¬ 
sons 

The tests were administered to the pupils when they 
had already taken their Class IV examination as the school 
year in Bihai ends in December and not in March/April 
as in many other States Therefore the main group was 
alieady in Class V, (the beginning months), As the pri¬ 
mary schools has only Classes I to V, it was not possible 
to administer tests to the students of Class VI without 
going to a different set of schools The data nevertheless 


served the purpose. There is a big difference in the 
aggregate mean scoies of pupils of Classes III and IV It 
is not only the highest among all the States; the mean 
achievement of pupils of Class III 18 is higher than the 
average achievement of the pupils of Class IV in any 
other State. • 

Table 4.5 


MEAN ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — CLASSES III AND IV 


Class 

Aiith 

RC(P) RC(S) -WK. 

A W 

SS 

Spall 

Total 

III” (302) 

25 0 

27 3 10 6 24 4 

14.3 

12 6 

13 8 

128 0 

IV (3372) 

27 8 

29 9 11.4 28 8 

15 1 

13 9 

16 6 

143 5 


Students of Class iy achieved higher than those of 
Class III on each of the seven tests, adding to a differ¬ 
ence of 16 points in the aggregate 

As the stage of sampling, each Stale was divided into, 
several regions in the first instance This step was taken 
keeping two things in mind: firstl, to ensure proper rep¬ 
resentation of the schools from all parts of the State, and 
secondly, to study the differences in the levels of achieve¬ 
ment of pupils, if any, over the regions. 

Table 4.6 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — REGION-WISE 


Region 10 Arith 

RC(P) RC(S) 

WK. A.W 

SS. 

Spell 

Total 

Capital • 

Mean 26 5 

30 1 

11 8 

28 0 

15 9 

13.9 

16 0 

142 2 

City (115) 

SD 9.3 

82 

37 

10.4 

47 

4.6 

6.0 


Northern 

Mean 28.1 

30 2 

11 3 

29 2 

15.1 

14.1 

16,3 

144 3 

Region (1249) 

SD 10.0 

10,5 

4,9 

11,4 

49 

4,8 

72 


Central 

Mean 29 7 

32 6 

12 4 

31 8 

15.9 

14 8 

18.5 

155 7 

Region (1002) 

SD 7 6 

8,1 

3.1 

8.8 

3.9 

35 

49 


Southern 

Mean 25.8 

26 9 

10 5 

25 4 

14 4 

12 7 

152 

130 9 

Region (1004) 

SD 9 8 

10 8 

4,4 

11 2 

5.9 

5.1 

6.9 



The two regions that differed significantly from the 
State average were the central region with a higher score 
and the Southern region with a lower average, The pro- 


14 The Fifth All India Survey, 

15 The data of 13 pupils from two schools had to be dropped because of errors in recording 

16 The maximum possible score 

17 The Tripura is excluded The content of the tests was not common in all the States 

18 Going by the obtained pupil/school ratio, this sample was likely to have been obtained from at least 30 schools, 

19 Data from 109 schools, 

20 The total number of pupils in the four regions is 3,370, as- data for 15 pupils was dropped for confused recording on this variable 
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poition ol ihe obtained pupil sample (against the num- 
bei expected) was much lower lor the high-achieving 
region Thus the actual State mean could be much higher. 
The mean scores of the capital city of Patna and the 
northern legion were nearly the same and weie also 
close to the State average 

The achievements of pupils on two tests, namely, 
Arithmetic and Reading Comprehension (Para), weie stud¬ 
ied objective-wise, and in the case of Arithmetic topic- 
wise also. 


Tabic 4.7 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Peicentage 

Knowledge 

(19) 2 ' 

13 1 

45 

68 9 

f 68 3 

Understanding 

( 12 ) 

• 82 

30 

Application 

(9) 

6.3 

25 

72 2 

Total WO) 

27.8 

94 

69 5 


No difference between the peicentage mean scores 
on items classified* under Knowledge and Understanding 
had been noticed in other States also, but a relatively 
higher (or even equal) percentage mean score on Appli¬ 
cation items was noticed only in Bihar. It was difficult to 
understand. 

Table 4-8 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC. — TOPIC-WISE 


Topic Mean SD Mean as 

Percentage 


Time (3) 

2.2 

0 9 

73 3 

Factors anti Multiples (7) 

4.6 

1 9 

65 7 

Fundamental Operations (12) 

86 

3.1 

71 7 

Weights and Measures (3) 

2 t 

09 

70.0 

Fractions (5) 

33 

1 6 

66 0 

Decimals (7) 

4.5 

1.8 

69 3 

Unitary method and 

Others (3) 

25 

08 

83 3 

Total (40) 

27.8 

94 

69.5 


The pattern of percentage score ovet topics was 
quite similar to that obtained elsewhere, with Unitary 
method and Time having the highest scores, followed by 
Fundamental Operations and Weights and Measuies. Deci¬ 
mals had the lowest percentage scoie but that is only in 
relative terms, otherwise it was quite high, 


Table 4.9 


ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 
OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective ' 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as 
Percentage 

Noting Detail (17) 

12 9 

A 1 

75 9 

Simple Comprehension 22 

(13) 9.2 

3.6 

70 8 

Infeience 21 (14) 

78 

31 

55 7 

Total (44) 

29 9 

10 1 

67 9 


The proportionate scores on the three objectives were 
in the expected duection. As the over-all score in Bihai 
was very high, score percentages on the three objectives 
were also high. Seventy-six per cent average on Noting 
Details should be considered very satisfactory, 

The average scores of pupils when divided over 
location, gender and caste were studied to understand 
the diffeiences between these groups, if any, 

Table 4.10 

DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — LOCATION-WISE 


Test 

Location 

Mean 

SD 

T 

Anth. 

U 

22 6 

10 4 

10 7 


11 

28 4 

91 


RC(P) 

u 

27 1 

10.7 

5 28' 


R 

30.2 

10 0 


llC(S) 

U 

10.6 

43 

3 81" 


R 

11.5 

4.3 


W K. 

U 

25 4 

11 2 

5 05" 


R 

29 2 

10.8 


AW 

U 

13 7 

5.7 



R 

15.3 

4.9 

5 66 

ss. 

U 

13 1 

52 



II 

14 0 

4,6 

3 34' 

Spelling 

U 

14 9 

6 2 

4 88 ' 


11 

16 8 

6 6 


RC(tolal) 

U 

37.8 

14 3 

4 90' 


It 

41 7 

13 6 


T(5 + 6 + 7) 

U 

41 7 

14 0 

5 39 


R 

46 1 

' 14 0 


Urban - 321 Ruial 

“ p< 01 

- 3051 





Children from rural areas in Bihar achieved higher 
than their counterparts From urban areas in all the seven 
tests, all the differences were statistically significant The 
aggregate score of 145.4 of rural children was substan¬ 
tially higher than the 127 4 of the urban children The 
proportion of the sample of rural children In the sample 
was 90% against 88% expected on the basis of the enrol- 
inent statistics of 1986,which should be considered satis¬ 
factory. 


21 The Maximum possible score 

22 This Includes (a) deriving meaning of difficult words from the context, and (b) relating things at a simple level 

23 This Includes identifying the message or the central idea and the title of the write-up, 
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Table 4.11 

DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — GENDER-WISE 


test 

Gentle/ 

Mean 

SD 

t 

AritL 

n 

28.1 

93 

1 98' 


G 

27 4 

9 6 


RC(P) 

B 

30 1 

10,1 

1 57 


G 

29 5 

10 2 


RCCS) 

li 

11 4 

4 2 

0 79 


G 

11 3 

4 5 


WK 

B 

29 8 

10 7 

2.96' 


G 

28.0 

11 1 


AW, 

I? 

15 1 

5 0 

0 12 


G 

15 1 

49 


s.s 

B 

13 9 

4 6 

0 26 


G 

13.9 

4 7 


Spelling 

B 

16 6 

6 6 

0 54 

- 

G 

16 7 

66 


RC (Total) 

11 

41 6 

13 7 

1 4l 


G 

40,9 

13,8 


T(5+6+7) 

B ' 

45 6 

11,0 

0.30 


G 

45 8 

14 1 


Hoys - 2257, Guls - 

1115 





p< 05, p< 01 

Unlike over location, the differences between boys 
and guls weie negligible. The boys scoied somewhat 
highei than the girls on several tests but only two of 
these differences, namely, Arithmetic and Word Knowl¬ 
edge, weie statistically significant; but these were not 
very substantial The aggregate scores were 144 4 and 
142.0, lespeclively, The differences were m line with the 
general piejudices in the society In Bihar, the percent¬ 
age of girls (33%) was amongst the lowest. 

Table 4.12 

DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — CASTE-WISE 


Test 

Group 

Mean 

SD 

F 

Arlth 

SC 

214 

95 

32,20' 


ST 

27 8 

97 



BC 

28 4 

8,9 



Others 

28 8 

96 


RC(l’) 

sc 

30 2 

96 

26 91 ' 


ST 

25 8 

10 8 



BC 

30 5 

95 



Others 

30.6 

10,0 


UC(S) 

SC 

11.5 

4 2 

19.38" 


ST 

9.9 

44 



BC 

11 6 

4 1 



Test 

GlOUp 

Mean 

SD 

F 


Others 

11,6 

4 5 


WK 

SC 

28 9 

10 5 

28 29' 


ST 

24 3 

10 9 



BC 

29 3 

107 

, 


Others 

29 9 

10.7 


A.W. 

SC 

15 0 

5 2 

20.49' 


ST 

13 5 

5 4 



BC 

S «3 

4 8 



Others 

15,7 

4 8 


S.S 

SC 

13 8 

4 5 

42 61" 


ST 

11 6 

5 2 



BC 

14 2 

4.5 



Othpis 

14 5 

5.3 


Spelling 

SC 

17.0 

6 2 

19 53' 


ST 

14.3 

6 8 



BC 

16 8 

64 



Others ■ 

17 1 

6 8 


RC (total) 

SC 

41.7 

13 3 

27 28" 


ST 

35 7 

14 6 



BC 

42.1 

13 3 



Others 

42 3 

13 7 


T (5 + 6 + 7) 

SC 

45 9 

14 0 

33 38' 


ST 

39.4 

13 4 



BC 

46 3 

13.6 



Others 

47.3 

13 6 



SC - 4.W, ST - 410, BC - 1591, Olliers - 934 

' p< 01 


Differences among caste groups were also persistent 
over the tests, but less dramatic than the ones ovei the 
rural/ uiban divide On the basis of aggregate score, the 
groups in the descending order could be placed as 
‘Otheis’ — 148.2, Backward Classes — 146.1; Scheduled 
Castes —143.8; and Scheduled Tribes —123.2, the former 
three were close together with ST falling out with a low 
score. 21 

Factors Related to Pupil Achievement 

Data regarding the home background of the pupils, and 
other variables such as gender, age, caste, etc., collected 
with the help of a questionnaire, was legiessed against 
two criteria, namely, scores on Reading Comprehension 
(total) and Arithmetic Before this analysis, data on sev¬ 
eral variables were combined in three background vaii- 
ables, namely, Home Background, Facilities foi Learning 
and Educational Environment at Home. 

The regression coefficients of the final equations 
obtained for the three composite variables are given on 
the next page 


24 


The peicentage of ST children in the sample was somewhat higher than the ratio obtained for the enrolment In Classes I- V in the 1986 
Survey (This sample - 12%, the 1986 Survey-8 5% ) 
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Home Background 



RC 

Artlh 

Location 

3 91' 

5,81' 

Father's Occupation 

0 36' 

0.08 

Caste 

0 91“ 

0 80' 

Father's Education 

0 71' 

0 60“ 

Mother’s Education 

-0 85" 

-0 50“ 

Nunibei of Siblings 

-0 32 

-0 36 

It 

0 14 

0 23 

p < 05, " p < 01 



‘Location, Caste and Parents’ Education’ had signifi¬ 
cant i egression coefficients in the composite score for 
Home Background, i e , they played a noticeable role in 
explaining some of the differences in achievement 
'Father's Occupation' was relatively less important. Sig¬ 
nificant caste differences were noticed in mean achieve¬ 
ment on all the tests in Table 4,13 The signs of regres¬ 
sion coefficients in relation to the two criterion variables 
were consistent but the reason for coefficients for 'Father’s 
Education’ and ’Mother’s Education’ having different signs 
was not understood, both were statistically significant 

Facilities for Learning 




RC 

Atitb 

Attended Pre-School 

-6 86 

-2 06" 

Plate for Study 

-1 26 

-0 60 

Help in Home Work 

-113 

-0.72 

Availability of Textbooks 

0 90' 

0 85 

Availability of Study Material -0 45 

-0 29 

Helping Household 

2.86’ 

1 29' 

Regularity in Attendance 

0.48 

0.21 

R \ 

0.25 

0.14 


' p < .05, P < 01 


The variables more influential in increasing R were 
‘Attending Pre-School 1 (only 9.5% leported attending any), 
receiving 'Help in Homework’ ‘Availability of Textbooks’ 
and having to ‘Help the Household' with domestic work 
or in earn-a-living-relatcd tasks. In Bihar, the availability 
of textbooks seemed an important variable as only 34% 
children said they had most of them and 23% had only a 
few of them. Nearly 47% children had to help their 
families for two or more hours every day 

As in the case of ‘Home Background’, signs of re¬ 
gression coefficients with respect to both the criterion 
variables were consistent, lending confidence for the role 
of the variables. 


Educational Environment at Home 



RC 

Atitb 

Get Newspaper 

-3.92 

-1 93 

Get Magazines » 

-5 37 

-3 13' 

Books at Home 

-0 47 

0 73 

Reads Books 

2 90' 

1 52" 

R 

0 21 

0.17 

p < .01 



With the exception of ‘Books 

at Home', 

all other 


variables tended to contribute towards the home envi¬ 
ronment that had some relationship with children’s 
achievement in school. 

The three composite variables, as obtained against 
Reading Comprehension, and five others were regressed 
with achievement in Reading Comprehension and Arith¬ 
metic separately, the increments in R 2 are given in the 
following tables. 

Table 4.13 (a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-ltELATED VARIABLES TO ACHIEVE¬ 
MENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

R? 

Increment 
m R-‘ 

F 

r 

Word Knowledge 

6867 

4716 

.4716 

3007.7' 

69 

Facilities for Learning 

6945 

4824 

.0108 

702 83 

22 

Edunl Environment 

.6976 

4866 

0042 

27 80 

.20 

Age 

.6993 

4890 

.0023 

13.41” 

-.07 

Similar language 

6997 

.4896 

0007 

4 47 

-01 

Time Watch TV 

.6998 

.4898 

0001 

0 94 

-07 

Gender 

6999 

.4899 

0001 

- 

-.02 

Home Background 

.6999 

4899 

0000 

- 

14 

p < 05, ’’ p < 01 







Table 4.13 (b) 



CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLES TO 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 



Variable 

R 

R 2 

Increment 

F 

r 




in R 3 



Word Knowledge 

6208 

3853 

.3853 

2112 79 

62 

Home Background 

.6296 

.3965 

0111 

62 08' 

20 

Edunl. Environment 

6309 

.3981 

0016 

9 07' 

.14 

Similar language 

.6313 

.3986 

.0005 

3 03 

-03 

Facilities for 

6314 

3987 

.0001 

0 33 

13 

Learning 






Time Watch TV 

.6314 

3987 

,0000 

- 

-.04 

Gender 

.6315 

3987 

0000 

- 

-03 

Age 

6315 

.3987 

0000 

- 

-02 


N - 3372 


" P < .01 

Scores on the test on Word Knowledge were used as 
a measure of pupil ability which, in turn, appeared to be 
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the most significant variable contributing to differences 
in achievement. ‘Educational Envnonment at Home' and 
‘Similarity of Language’ spoken in the family with the 
medium of instruction at school weie the two variables 
which contributed significantly to R 2 The foimer had 
positive significant r’s (0 20, 0.14) as well, but the values 
of Vs for the laLter with the criteiion vauable were 
negative and very low ‘Facilities for Learning’ also seemed 
important, though it did not make a significant addition 
lG R 2 . Aiithmetic 'Home Baclcgiound' and ‘Facilities for 
Learning changed places against the two catena, the ‘r’s 
were not too small. Interdependence of the three home 
backgiound vanables was indicated 

The total explainable variance due to pupil related 
variables was on the high side—49% for Reading Com¬ 
prehension and 40% for Arithmetic. Of course, most of it 
was associated with pupil ability (i e,, scores on Word 
Knowledge) The likely reason could be restricted van- 
ability on family background-related variables 

The relationship of 'Home Background’ vaiiables with 
achievements of pupils was studied in Tables 4 13 (a) 
and 4 13 (b). The R 2 for Reading Comprehension was the 
highest among 23 States, and the one for Arithmetic 
lower only to that in Meghalaya. There, obviously, were 
laige diffeiences in the physical or motivational environ¬ 
ment of the homes in the State A similar exercise study¬ 
ing the influence of school-related variables was also 
undertaken in which the information available about the 
background and experience of the headmasters along 
with the policies and practices followed in schools was 
regressed against achievement on the two cntenon vari¬ 
ables Teacher-related variables were not used in this 
analysis 

The school means differed from each other nearly its 
much as the scores obtained by the pupils. The standard 
deviation of the distribution of 316 school means for the 
test of arithmetic was 8.0, as compared to 9.4 of the 
3,385 pupils Both the values were smaller only to the 
corresponding statistics in Uttar Pradesh. 

Although all the 31 variables given in the list at the 
end of the report were regressed with the two criteria, in 
the two tables given above, only those which contrib¬ 
uted statistically significant increment to R 2 and a few 
more down the line were retained. The total contribution 
to R 2 for Reading Comprehension was 18 6%, and for 
Arithmetic it was 21 9%. It was much lower than the 
median values for the country When compared with R 2 
values obtained with respect to differences among pu¬ 
pils, it could be said that the variation due to school- 
related vanables was much smaller than differences re¬ 
lated to the home background Apparent similarity of 
schools could be seen in the brief write-up under ‘The 
Schools’ in this report Nearly all schools weie managed 


by the government, 88% were primary schools, and a 
large 71% had been in existence for more than 20 years. 
Longei existence under the same management was more 
likely to introduce some level of uniformity in the prac¬ 
tices followed by the schools 


' Table 4.14 (a) 

CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES TO ACHIEVE¬ 
MENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Vcniahle 

R 

R J 

Inclement 

I> 

* r 




m R- 



Operation Blackboard 

1516 

0230 

0230 

8 01 

17 

Total Enrolment 

.2379 

0566 

,0236 

7 07' 

- 13 

Classes in School 

2837 

0805 

,0239 

6 71' 

-11 

Yeais of Existence 
of School 

3134 

0982 

0177 

5 02' 

.14 

PTA 

3370 

1136 

0154 

4 43 

14 

Pre-primary Classes 

3557 

1265 

0129 

3 74 

10 

Time Given (Maths) 

.3720 

1384 

0119 

3 50 

,13 

Financial Freedom 
to the Headmaster 

,3826 

1464 

0080 

2 37 

,12 

No Detention Policy 

3919 

1536 

,0072 

2,14 

-.08 

p< 05, p<.pl 







Table 4.14 (b) 



Contribution of school-related variables 


TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARTHMETIC 



Variable 

R 

1 ? 

Increment 

P 

r 




in IP 



Years of Existence 
of School 

2061 

0425 

0425 

11 51“ 

21 

PTA 

2857 

.816 

391 

10 99" 

20 

Total Enrolment 

.3336 

1113 

.0297 

8.58" 

- 18 

Location of School 

3655 

1336 

.233 

6 58* 

.19 

Classes in School 

3951 

1561 

.0225 

6 80* 

-.09 

Financial Freedom to 

.4166 

1736 

0175 

5 37* 

,15 

the Headmaster 

No Detention Policy 

4268 

1822 

0086 

2.68 

-03 


* P<.05, " P< 01 


While pupil-background-related variables explained more 
variance in Reading Comprehension as compared to Anth- 
metic, the position was reversed in the analysis with 
respect to school-related variables. It was along the ex¬ 
pected line; it had been said earlier that learning in 
arthmetic was considered more specific to what went on 
m school, while language was being learnt both in school 
and outside it. 

Four variables made a significant contribution to R 2 , 
both in relation to Reading Comprehension and Arith¬ 
metic: these were 'Total Enrolment of the School’, ‘Classes 
in School’, ‘Years of Existence’ and ‘PTA’ 

Although the average number of pupils who 
responded to the tests in a school was less than 11, there 
could be large differences in enrolment in the schools It 
had a negative T’ with both the criterion variables. That 
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Lhe 'Classes in School', 1 e , whether the school was 
pumaiy, middle or secondary, made a difleience to the 
school mean came as a surprise Eighty-eight per ceni 
of the schools in the sample repoited to have only 
Classes I to V; the students of primary schools could be 
achieving much lower, as was indicated by the negative 
signs of both 'r's, than the small percentage of middle 
and secondary schools, foi the diffeience to become 
significant 

Schools that had been in existence for a longer dura¬ 
tion pioduced bettei results The availability of basic 
facilities could impiove over the yeavs; more parents in 
the neighborhood weie likely to be educated as the 
school could aheady be catering to the second or next 
generation of learners IL would be paiticularly true of 
schools m rural aieas In urban aieas, senior/better teach¬ 
ers manage postings in well-established schools 


PTAs were found influential in several States Both 
the Vs weie positive, the one with Arithmetic was highei 

In addition to the lour common vaiiables, Operation 
Blackboard made significant contribution Lo Reading Com¬ 
prehension but not to Arithmetic. It was likely that teach¬ 
ing of arithmetic remained confined to Lhe textbook, but 
availability of additional matenal made a difference to 
learning in language Up to 1991, the OB scheme had 
been implemented only in 19% schools of lhe sample 
horn Rihai. Location also made diffeience to achieve¬ 
ment in anthmetic. 

The ‘No-Detention Policy’ made a small hut consis¬ 
tent contribution to achievement in school. 

Once again, the variation arising out of diffeiew“c 
in the home background of the pupils was larger than 
that which could, be atliibuted to differences due to 
school-ielated variables 



INTER CORRELATIONS OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLES AND ACHIEVEMENT 
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Gujarat 


In proportion to the ratio of children enrolled in Class IV 
as compared to the all-India statistics, the State of Gujarat 
was to collect data from nearly 5,800 pupils from ap¬ 
proximately 250 schools The sample was further divided 
over five regions, including the capital city of Gandhi 
Nagar The State returned data foi 4,729 pupils from 242 
schools, However, the data from as many as 25 schools 
and 122 pupils were eliminated due to one reason or the 
other 1 2 Further details aie given in table 5.1 

Table 51 


SAMPLES PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANALYSES 


Region 

No of School!, 

No of Pupil! 

Gandhi Nagar 

T 

7 3 4 

175 

144 

Bhavnagar 

48 


1261 


Ahmedubad 

87 

73 

1984 

1571 

Panch Mahal 

60 

55 

1341 

1190 

Valsad 

47 

34 

1055 

706 

Total 

249 

217 

5816 

4598 


Eighty-one pei cent of the expected number of the 
pupil sample was obtained from 97% of the schools, 
which was considered very satisfactory as the original 
estimates were planned expecting some shortfall gener¬ 
ally noticed in attendance and enrolment. 

The maximum loss was from Valsad, and the mini¬ 
mum from Panch Mahal It may be mentioned that re¬ 
gion 4, namely, Panch Mahal, had the highest aggregate 
score, the mean score from Valsad was not very low 
either. 

Gujarat, however, did not test children of Class IV 
only, which was the target population Seventy-two per 
cent of the sample was from Class V. However, when 


the achievements of childien from classes IV and V were 
compared, the two groups appeared to be samples from 
the same population. 

Table 5-2 


MEAN ACHIEVEMENT OF CHILDREN-CLASSES IV AND V 


Class 

Arilh 

RC(P) 

RC(S) 

W.K 

A W 

SS 

Spell 

Tola! 

IV C1039)' 1 

20 8 

24 6 

8,8 

21 6 

11 3 

12 0 

31 9 

111.0 

V (3681) 

192 

23 9 

84 

22 2 

11 8 

12 8 

12 8 

111 1 


The data were merged and treated as one group 
The analyses that follow are based on the combined 
sample of children of Classes IV and V, 

In Table 5 1, the lough check on the representative¬ 
ness of the sample was based on its expected and ob¬ 
tained distribution over the regions. Another check is 
presented in Table 5 3, wherein some of the statistics 
obtained from the sample in the study aie compared 
with those obtained in 1986 in the Fifth All India Educa¬ 
tional Survey conducted by the NCERT 

Table 5.3 


SAMPLE AS COMPARED THE POPULATION 


Variable 

Percentage 

1986 Survey Sample 

in the study 

Primary (only) Schools 

45 3 

24 0 5 6 

Gill Students 

43.2 

43 0° 

Scheduled Castes Students 

93 

15 ,9 

Scheduled Tribes Students 

14 5 

24 7 fl 

Women Teachers 

39 0 

41 6 7 

Trained Teachers 

99 0 

94 & 


There was a substantial deviation in percentage of 
‘primary schools only’ Nearly 70% of the schools in the 
sample were middle schools This needs to be seen in 
light of the fact presented in Table 5.2, wherein 72% of 


1 High non-response to tests or zero standard deviations' of the test scores were two major reasons, 

2 The number planned 

3 The numbei entered in the analyses 

4 The number before data from some of the schools was discarded 
Source 

5 The School Questionnaire 

6 The Pupil Questionnaire 

7 The Teacher Questionnaire 
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ATTAINMENTS OF PRIMARY SCHOOL CHILDREN IN VARIOUS STATES 


the sample came from Class V in spite of the population 
of the study having been defined as children who had 
studied up to Class IV only The State reported only 12 
schools front the list of schools selected for the sample 
wheie tests were not administered, It is likely that a large 
number of schools had been upgraded 8 Even the 1986 
statistic of 45% schools only being the primary schools 
was much lowei than the percentage in most States 

There was negligible difference between the two 
peicentages for the girl students Howevei, there were 
sharp Increments in the percentage of pupils belonging 
to SC and ST groups. As the drive foi recruitment of SC 
and ST students continuously goes on, the increase, 
though larger than in any othei State, was in the ex¬ 
pected direction.. An increase of 2 6% for women teach¬ 
ers was also in the expected direction, particularly in 
light of the education policy of 1986 wherein reciuitmenL 
of women teachers in primary schools was emphasised, 
This very factor might have led to lowering of the per¬ 
centage of trained teachers in the State, ie,, if more 
women teacheis, even if untrained, had been recruited 

The sample .when compared to the 1986 survey, was 
somewhat diffeient. On the Face of it, all the differences 
were not to its advantage. While an increase in the 
number of middle schools and women teacheis could 
have had a positive impact on average achievement, the 
same could not be said for the increase in SC/ST pupils 
or the reduction in the percentage of trained teachers at 
least by a priori notions such as exist in the society. 

The Tests in Gujarat 

The tests were translated in Gujarati from the Hindi 
version supplied Gujarati being quite similar to Hindi, 
with a large overlapping vocabulary, little difficulty was 
experienced by the State Gujarat even adopted major 
parts of the tests on Sentence Structure and Spelling The 
State had also participated in the try-out, thus gaining 
the advantage of influencing the final selection of items 
to suit its levels as well as improving on its own transla¬ 
tions. The tests proved quite easy for Gujarat, 

Two-thirds of the items of the total battery had pass 
percentages of 49 5% and above, For the most difficult 
lest, namely Arithmetic, the items balanced evenly around 
the 50% pass percentage. The test in Sentence Structure 
became too easy 

The tests could also discriminate well between pu¬ 
pils; the median value of Discrimination Indices varied 
between 53 0 to 72.7 


Table 5-4 


DIFFICULTY VALUES OF ITEMS 


Puss Percentage Arith 

RC(P) 

RC(S) 

WK 

A w 

Si 

Spell 

0 - 

9 


1 



t 



10 

- 19 

2 

1 

1 


— 



20 

- 29 

4 

— 

1 


2 


2 

30 

- 39 

5 

5 

1 


4 


1 

40 

- 49 

9 

7 

2 

11 

3 


6 

50 

- 59 

9 

11 

3 

19 

7 

1 

10 

60 

- 69 

6 

13 

7 

7 

7 

5 

6 

70 

- 79 

4 

6 

1 

3 


12 


80 

- 89 

1 







Median 

49 5 

56 8 

59 5 

54 2 

5? 5 

72 0 

53 0 


On 

the whole, the 

tests 

were 

somewhat 

easy for 


Gujarat, this could not be said about a large nymber of 
States 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

The combined data of 4,598 pupils of Classes IV and V 
have been summarised below. Only 57% of the pupils 
were from the rural area, 9 10 43% were girls the percent¬ 
ages for Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, Backward 
Classes and 'Others’ were 15 5%, 25 9%, and 51%, re¬ 
spectively, The average age of the pupils was 10 5 years 

Forty-eight per cent children came from families where 
the fathers were farmers; 8% of the fathers were eithei 
unskilled workers or where unemployed 111 On the othei 
side, 14% were either professionals or held high-salaried 
jobs. This percentage was quite large as compared to 
some other States; (so was the proportion of puvate 
schools in the sample). Fiequently, the high-income 
groups prefer to send their children to private schools 
rather than to those managed by the government, includ¬ 
ing local bodies Thirty-foui per cent of the fathers and 
51% mothers were illiterate, with another 36% fathers 
and, 29% mothers having studied only up to Class V 
Approximately 5% of both the parents had gone to col¬ 
lege A relatively large group of 30% children came from 
small families having one or two children." 

Thirty-six per cent of the children had attended pre¬ 
school, 21 5% spoke some language other than Gujarati 
at home. Eighty-seven per cent had most of the text¬ 
books and 77% said they got sufficient quantity of other 
material such as notebooks, etc The percentages lepoil- 


8 This was confirmed by the State. 

9 The percentage ot enrolment In Classes 1 to V in rural areas as reported in the Fifth All India Educational Survey with 30 September 1986 
as the-reference date, was 69%, 

10 It could also Include unspecified work, 

It Gujarat Is one of the five States which has - implemented the family planning programme more successfully, 
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mg inadequate availability was> 3% foi books and 6% foi 
o'her maLenal 

A model ate 28% helped the family with domestic/oi 
occupation-related woik foi two oi more hours every 
day 

Foity-one pei cent children had some place at home 
wheie they could sit and study, 54% repoiled receiving 
help in doing their homework, 71% children could at¬ 
tend school most of the days 

A newspapei was i eceived in 36 5% of the homes 
and magazines in 33% Thiity-six per cent of the homes 
had some books and 67% children lead something other 
than then textbooks Sixty-one per cent childien did not 
watch any television, 17% watched it foi more than an 
houi every day 

The characteristics of the sample of pupils from 
Gujarat that need to be kept in mind weio fi) it was a 
group comprising children of Classes IV and V and even 
though there was no difference between the achieve¬ 
ments of the children of these two classes, it meant 
inclusion of more schools with Classes I to VIII (69 4%); 
(n) the SC/ST group was 40% of the total population; 
this phenomenon, too, did not affect pupil achievement 
adversely, (in) the proportion of piofessionals or high- 
salaued fathers was on the high side 

The Teachers 

Foui hunched and fifty-foui teachers lesponded to the 
questionnaiie meant to elicit mfoimation about the back¬ 
ground of the teachers, 6l% weie working in'ruial areas 
and 42% were women More than 50% of the teacheis 
weie young, being 35 yeais or less in age; 77% had 
taught for less than 10 yeais, and the percentage that 
had taught for more than 20 yeais was a modest 9 6 
only 

There weie 10% teachers who had not studied up to 
Class X; 16% were giaduates, the rest of them weie 
equally divided over the secondaiy oi higher secondary 
level of education, Eleven per cenl had a B Ed degree 
(one oi four yeais); six pei cent teacheis ticked the 
response ‘other’ and 5% omitted to answer the question, 
the non-respondents could be untrained The headmas¬ 
ters had also reported 5 4% teacheis as untrained, Sixty- 
two per cent had ieceived some in-service education, 
Two-thirds of the teacheis lived very near their schools, 
with anothei 20% having to spend less than an hour to 
travel to and from school; only a small 4% had to spend 
more than two hours for this purpose 

Most of the teachers in Gujarat (71%) had copies of 
the textbooks from the libiary 12 , 25% had their own books, 


and a veiy small 3 3% borrowed them fiom the students 
Only 18% teacheis repoited non-availability of a Gujarati 
language dictionary; the rest had either their own copy 
oi access to it in the library The aveiage numbei of 
books in Lhe library was also on the high side but this 
has to be seen in light of the fact of a majority of the 
schools being middle schools with primary sections 

In spite of being well equipped in terms of educa¬ 
tion and training, only 14% teachers reported adopting 
new teaching practices; the majority expressed the opin¬ 
ion that using innovative practices would impiove the 
inteiest and learning of the pupils Most of the teachers 
repoited using matenal other than textbooks for teach¬ 
ing, 88% had developed some of it themselves and 57% 
had even involved their pupils in developing it. 

Neaily all (97%) teachers said they checked pupils' 
homewoik regularly, with 2% doing it sometimes Eighty- 
eight per cent teacheis; helped weak students by paying 
them special attention in the class, 12% did not answer 
this question - they probably just ignored them Sixty-two 
pei cent teacheis earned out monthly evaluations, only 
one per cent did it once a year, the rest followed the 
UadiLional practice of 2-3 times a year. Twenty-two pei 
cent did not put it to multipurpose use such as identifying 
weaknesses in teaching, learning and piomotion, 

The dassiooms of 79% teacheis weie quite peimis- 
sive in that pupils often asked questions 

Teachers in Gujarat tended to be young in age and 
experience They weie professionally well off, with in- 
service education and availability of basic material, but 
remained somewhat conservative in the choice of meth¬ 
ods of leaching 

The Headmasters 

The data regarding background of headmasters and con¬ 
ditions in schools have been summarised horn 242 11 
School Questionnaires returned by the schools Fifty per 
cent of the headmasters had received two years of pio- 
fessional education designed foi pieparing pnmary school 
teachers; 35% had had a one-yeai course, 8% were B.Eds; 
and another 6% were untrained. More than half of them 
were older than 50 years, and 15% weie younger than 
35 years. Associated with age was teaching experience 
of more than 15 years for 78% of them; only 6% had 
taught for less than five years but 32% had been head¬ 
masters for less than five years. 

The Schools 

Sixty-four per cent of the schools in the sample were in 
rural areas, The figure deviated substantially from the 


12 A Hook Hunk existed in only 14% of the schools 

13 Ultimately, the pupil data were retained flora a smaller number of schools 
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1986 .statistics of 84% of pumary sections being in nnai 
areas. Eighty-four per cent of these schools were co¬ 
educational, 8% each being for boys or girls only 

The percentage of pnvate schools was also high 
(17.4%) with another 2 3% being private aided Only 
24% of the schools in the sample were primary schools 
with Classes I-IV; moie than two-thirds were middle 
schools having Classes I to VIII and the rest were sec¬ 
ondary oi senioi secondary schools Seventy-four per 
cent of the schools had been in existence for more than 
20 years; only 2% weie newly established 

Regarding physical facilities, 43% of the headmasteis 
had a sepaiate room as their office, but a room for the 
teachers was available only in 23% of the schools, The 
facility of drinking water was provided by 76% of schools, 
and urinals for girls by 50% 

Only 17% schools had pre-primary classes; Book Banks 
existed in 14%, For reasons not known, a very large 
percentage of headmasters (71%) omitted to respond to 
the question on ‘No Detention Policy’ It is possible that 
these schools did not follow the announced policy of the 
government but did not want to admit it Nine per cent 
said they could fail pupils from Class I itself 

As a large propoition of schools in this sample were 
middle schools, they seemed better equipped than the 
typical primary school in several parts of the country. 

Achievements of Pupils 

The achievement of 4,598 pupils of Classes IV and V on 
the seven tests of the battery were analysed (See Table 
5 5) 


ATTAINMENTS OF PRIMARY SCHOOL CHILDREN IN VARIOUS STATES 

Table 5-5 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS 


Test 

Auth 

(40)" 1 

RC(P0 
(44) 

RC(S) 

(16) 

WK 

(40) 

A W 
(24) 

SS 

08) 

Spell 

(25) 

Total 

(207) 

Mean 

(4598) 

19 8 

24 3 

86 

22.3 

11 8 

12 7 

12 8 

112.3” 

SD 

8.3 

98 

43 

10 0 

4 8 

4 8 

6 9 


Mean as 
percentage 

49 5 

55 2 

53 7 

55 7 

49.2 

70 5 

51 2 

54 2 

K It — 20 

89 

92 

.86 

93 

.80 

89 

91 


All-India 

Median as 

41 2 45 4 

percentage 

43 1 

49.5 

41 7 57 8"’42 8 14 

45 2 


The achievements of the pupils in GujaraL were one 
of the highest when compared with other States The 
average score even in Arithmetic was close to 50%, and 
the one in Sentence Structure as high as 70%. All the 
reliability coefficients were on the high side. 

It was easier to understand the absence of difference 
between the mean achievements of pupils of Class IV 
and V when the scores obtained were low as the same 
could be attributed to rather low levels of teaching in the 
schools It became more difficult to interpret' ‘no differ¬ 
ence’ between the two class groups when the mean 
achievement of Class IV was at the expected level. Why 
did not the students do better after another year of 
teaching? 

The achievements of students were also studied re¬ 
gion-wise 


Table 5.6 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — REGION-WISE 


Region 

Arith 

RCCP) 

RC(S) 

WK 

Gandhi Nagar 

Mean 

15 8 

22 7 

67 

(144) 

SD 

45 

8.1 

34 

Uhavnagar 

Mean 

17,7 

22 0 

in 

(987) 

SD 

88 

10.8 

4,7 

Ahmedabad 

Mean 

19,3 

24.7 

86 

(1571) 

SD 

82 

93 

3 9 

Punch Mahal 

Mean 

22 2 

26 4 

9,5 

(1190) 

SD 

8,4 

10 0 

43 

Valsad 

Mean 

20.4 

23 5 

8.6 

(706) 

-SD 

7,0 

8.8 

43 


A W 

SS 

Spelt 

Total 


19.2 

11.1 

13 0 

10 8 

99.3 

87 

39 

46 

5 6 


18 6 

104 

10 8 

10 0 

97 2 

10 9 

5,1 

5 2 

65 


23.4 

12 5 

13 3 

13 5 

115 3 

9.4 

46 

46 

6 8 


24,1 

12.4 

, 13 1 

135 

121.2 

95 

48 

47 

6 8 


22.6 

11 6 

13 6 

14.3 

114.6 

92 

4 3 

4 2 

72 



14 The numbers In the parentheses give the maximum possible score 

15 The score is different from that In Table 5 2 because of elimination of the data of 122 pupils 

16 Tripura Is excluded The content of the tests was not common In all States 
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There weie significant cliffet ences among the legions. 
The pupils in Panchmahal scoied 12% more than in 
Bhavnagai which had the lowest aggregate The capital, 
Gandhinagai, was veiy close with an aveiage of 99 3 
(48%). It may he mentioned that the achievements in 
capital cities in seveial States were lower than in other 
districts, Ahmedabad and Valsad were compaiable. The 
diffeiences in Arithmetic were high, with Gandhinagar 
achieving the lowest, the situation was-nearly the same 
foi Spelling, with Bhavnagai joining the capital city, the 
scores on Sentence Stiucture were about the same in 
four of the five regions. 

The two high-achieving regions, namely, Panch Mahal 
and Ahmedfibad districts, also contributed 60% of the 
total sample, pushing up the averages for the State 

The achievements of children on two tests, viz , Arith¬ 
metic and Reading Comprehension (paragraph), were also 
studied objective-wise, and in case of Anthmetic, topic- 
wise too The same are summarised in Tables 5 7 to 5 9 

Table 5-7 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — OWECTIVE-WI.SE 
Objective Mean SD Mean as Percentage 


Knosvledge (19V’ 

9 7 

3.9 

51 0 

Undei standing (12) 

6 1 

29 

50 8 

Application (9) 

4 0 

2 3 

44 4 

Total (40) 

19 8 

8 3 

49 5 


A lower achievement in items involving application 
of knowledge was in the expected direction, 44 4 % score 
on this objective was considered an acceptable level of 
achievement 

Table 5-8 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — TOPIC-WISE 


Topic 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Time (3) 

1 6 

i.i 

53 3 

Factors and Multiples (7) 

3 2 

1 7 

45 7 

Fundamental Operations (12) 

5.7 

•3 0 

47 5 

Weights and Measuies (3) 

1 3 

9 

43 3 

Fractions (5) 

1 9 

1 -14 

38.0 

Decimals (7) 

4 0 

1 8 

57 1 

Unitary Method and Other,s(3) 

20 

9 

< 66 6 

/ 49 5 

Total (40) 

19 8 

83 


The two questions m Unitary Method and a question 
on Line Segments have had the highest percentage mean 
in nearly all the SLates. A low mean in fractions could 
not be explained away easily The fnclions are intro¬ 
duced in Class III in many States but the children’s grasp 


remained poor The worst hit weie Fundamental Opera¬ 
tions which the children start learning from Class II, a 
low score in the very basics of anthmetic was somewhat 
disconcerting Weights and Measures, which were close 
to the daily experience of the childien, too, had a low 
percentage Compared to these, both Decimals and Time 
had a higher mean percentage Could this be due to 
recency in time of learning? 


Table 5-9 

ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION (PARA) — 
OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Noting Detail (17) 

10 7 

4,2 

62 9 

Simple Comprehension' 

'"(13) 1.6 

3 4 

58 5 

Inference 19 (14) 

6 1 

3 1 

43 6 

Total (44) 

24 3 

98 

55.2 


The diffeiences in the mean achievements on the 
three objectives were in the expected direction Drawing 
inference is a highei level skill which, probably, was still 
being learnL by the pupils. Compated to some other 
States, a 63% score in absorbing information, etc , com¬ 
municated directly through the printed woid was very 
satisfactory Considering the possibility of a chance score in 
the multiple choice questions, approximately 12% of the 
pupils in this sample could be said to be non-readers. 20 

The differences in the achievements of pupils when 
divided over location, gender and caste weie also studied. 
The relevant statistics are presented in the following tables. 

Table 5.10 

DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — LOCATION-WISE 


Test 

location 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Arithmetic 

U 

17 8 

7.5 

13.99’ 


R 

21 2 

8 6 


UC(P) 

U 

22.9 

8.9 

8.32’ 


R 

25 3 

10 4 


RC(S) 

U 

8,1 

39 

6.46" 


R 

8.9 

4 6 


WK. 

U 

21 6 

9.3 

4.19" 


R 

22,8 

10 4 


A.W. 

U 

11 7 

47 

1 16 


R 

11 9 

49 


S.S 

U 

12.7 

4.7 

0.56 


R 

12 8 

49 


Spelling 

U 

12.3 

6.7 

4.31" 


R 

13 1 

7.0 


RC (total) 

U 

31 0 

11.6 

8 33" 


R 

34 3 

14 0 


T (5 + 6 + 7) 

U 

36 7 

13.7 

2,67' 


R 

37 8 

14 7 


Urban - 1981 Rural - 

• 2617 


' 



' p < 01 


| 17 The maximum possible scores. 

■ IS This includes, (a) deriving the meanings of difficult wards from the context, and (b) relating things at a simple level, 

j 19 This includes identifying the message or the central idea and the title of the passage 

1 70 This is somewhat lower than the similai percentage in arithmetic 
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The differences in the mean scores of all the seven 
tests were in favouij of ruial children, 5 out of 7 being 
statistically significant Their aggregate score of 116 1 
was 9 points higher than those of urban children It is 
likely that in urban areas, the children of families with 
higher motivation for high achievement went to English- 
medium schools The direction of the differences was in 
line with the diffeiences over the regions (Table 5 6) 
wheiein the total average score in the capital city was 
only the second lowest and lower by 22 scores from that 
of the district with the highest mean. 

Table 5.11 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT - GENDER-WISE 


Test 

Gender 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Arithmetic 

13 

20 0 

84 

2 18 


G 

19 5 

8 2 


UC(1>> 

13 

23 9 

10 0 

3 27" 

* 

G 

24 8 

95 


RCCS) 

13 

85 

43 

1 28 


G 

87 

4 2 


WK, 

13 

22.4 

98 

1 3A 


G 

22 1 

10 1 


AW 

13 

11 7 

48 

1.4(1 

' 

G 

11 9 

4 8 


ss 

13 

12 5 

49 

4.19 


G 

13 1 

4,6 


Spelling 

13 

12 4 

7.0 

3 82 


G 

13.2 

6.7 


RC (total) 

13 

32 4 

13 3 

2 86' 


G 

33.5 

12 a 


T (5 + 6 + 7) 

13 

36.6 

14 6 

3 75' 

m 

G 

38.2 

138 



Hoys - 2623, Girls - 1975 
p< 05, " p<01 


The diffeiences between boys and girls were low 
and on the traditional lines, with boys doing somewhat 
better than the girls in the test in arithmetic and the girls 
doing better in tests in language. Even though some of 
the differences were statistically significant, the same 
were not very large, The girls had an average of 113.3 as 
compared to 111,4 of the boys on the total battery. 

Scheduled Tribes children were 25% of the sample; 
the deviation of this group from the 1986 statistics has 
already been commented upon They also achieved sig¬ 
nificantly higher when compared to other groups; the 
trend was persistent over all the tests Scheduled Castes 
children, also a highei percentage as compared to the 
1986 statistics, achieved the lowest. The highest aggre¬ 
gate score of 117i7 was achieved by ST pupils, followed 
by 111,6, 109 8 and 107,2 by 'Others’, Backward Classes 


and Scheduled Caste groups, respectively 

Factors Related to Pupil Achievement 

As stated in the introductory reinaiks, seveial puptl-ie- 
lated variables were combined in three composite van- 
ables before carrying out the iegression analysis for study¬ 
ing the contribution of these variables to differences in 
achievement 

Table 5.12 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — CASTE-WLSF 


Test 

Group 

Mean 

SD 

/ 

Arithmetic 

SC 

18.4 

8 5 

18 51 

> 


ST 

21 2 

8 3 



I3C 

20 1 

9.9 



Others 

19.4 

7.8 


UC(1>) 

SC 

23 2 

9 8 

6.96" 


ST 

25.3 

10 0 



11C 

23 9 

10 8 



Others 

24 2 

9 5 


RCCS) 

SC 

8.2 

4 2 

6 36' 


ST 

90 

4 5 



l!C 

87 

4.4 



Others 

84 

4,2 


W.K. 

SC 

21 3 

10 3 

11.17’ 

1 

ST 

23 7 

10 1 



HC 

21 2 

10,1 



Others 

22 1 

97 


AW, 

SC 

11 5 

4.8 

4 67" 


ST 

12 2 

4 8 



tic 

11.5 

4 9 



Others 

11 8 

47 


SS 

SC 

12 2 

50 

8 15" 


ST 

12 9 

4 7 



I3C 

120 

4.9 



Others 

12.9 

4 8 


Spelling 

SC 

124 

6 9 

3.38' 


ST 

13.3 

7 2 



I3C 

12.4 

6 9 



Others 

12,7 

6 7 


RC (Total) 

SC 

314 

13.1 

7 44 


ST 

34 3 

13 4 



I3C 

32.7 

14 2 



Others 

32 7 

12.8 


T (5 + 6 + 7) 

SC 

36.1 

14 6 

5,57' 


ST 

38 5 

14 5 



BC 

35.8 

14.3 



Others 

37 4 

14 0 



SC - 714, ST - 1135, HC - 418, Others - 2331 
” p<.01 
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The regression coefficients for the variables entered 
in for the three composite variables are given below 


Home Background 



' RC 

Arith 

Location 

4.74" 

3.95" 

Father's Occupation 

-.42" 

-.28'' 

Caste 

-.18 

-01 

Father's Education 

.65 

29" 

Moiher's Education 

,88' 

20 

Number of Siblings 

-.06 

-.28 

R 

20 

.23 

‘ p < 01 



‘Location’, ‘Father’s Occupation’ and ‘Education’ con- 

tributed significantly in 

maximising the correlation with 

the criterion variables. 

In addition ‘Mother’s 

Education' 


also affected this relationship with RC, ‘Size of the Fam¬ 
ily’ did not contribute beyond the variables already men¬ 
tioned. 21 


Facilities for Achievement 


■ 

RC 

Arith 

Attended Pre-School 

-1.66' 

-117 

Place for Study 

96" 

-60' 

Help in Homework 

-1 67" 

-1 47" 

Avail, of Textbooks 

.40 

27 

AvaU. of Study Material 

-15 

-.73" 

Helping Household 

-.27 

09 

Regularity in Attendance 

1 03 

72" 

R 

10 

.15 


' p <0 5, " p <.01' 

Considering both the criteria together, 'Availability of 
Textbooks' and 'Helping Household' did not contribute 
significantly towards explaining the differences in achieve¬ 
ment The reasons may be different, there was small 
variation in availability of textbooks. On the other hand, 
the time spent in helping the family with its domestic or 
occupation-related work might make little difference to 
this young age-group who did not require too much 
time for self-study. Availability of Notebooks contributed 
towards relationship in arithmetic but not in language, 


Educational Environment at Home 



RC 

Arith 

Get Newspaper 

1 

-1 96 “ 

-1 40 " 

Get Magazines 

-0 25 

-1 09 

Books at Home 

0.44 

0 43 

Reads Books 

1,37 ' 

' 0 33 


Getting a newspaper as also magazines to some ex¬ 
tent influenced the correlation between the educational 
environment at home and achievement at school Read¬ 
ing something other than textbooks also bore some rela¬ 
tionship with achievement in language. 

It was noticeable that the values of R with the three 
pupil-background vanables remained low in general; their 
relationship with achievement in arithmetic tended to be 
somewhat stronger than with language. 

The three composite variables and five others were 
regressed with achievement in Reading Comprehension 
and Arithmetic separately. The increment in R 2 as ob¬ 
tained by ste-pwise regression analysis for both the crite¬ 
rion vanables are given below. 

Table 5-13 (a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLES TO ACHIEVE¬ 
MENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable': 

R 

R J 

Increment 
in R* 

F 

r 

Word Knowledge 
Home Background, 
Similar Language 
Gender 

Edunl Environ. 
Facilities for 
Achievement 

Time Watch TV 

Age 

5880 

.5983 

,6011 

6034 

6051 

6061 

6066 

.6067 

.3458 

.3579 

.3613 

.3641 

.3661 

3673 

.3680 

3681 

3458 

0121 

0034 

0028 

.0020 

0012 

0006 

0001 

2429.07" 

86.92" 

24.72" 

20 16" 
14.28" 

8 82’ 

4 63’ 

0 91 

59 

.20 

.07 

04 

.08 

.09 

-.01 

-.02 

p < 05; * p < 01 

Table 5.13 (b) 

CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLES TO 
ACHIEVEMENTS IN ARITHMETIC 

Variables 

R 

Increment 
in IF 

F 

r 

Word Knowledge 

.5374 

2888 

2888 

1866.82" 

.54 

Home Background 

.5508 

3034 

.0145 

95.7T 

.20 

Time Watch TV 

,.5590 

3124 

0091 

60 66" 

00 

Edunl. Ertviron, 

.5611 

.3148 

0024 

15 92" 

. -08 

Facilities for 

.5622 

3161 

,0013 

8.64" 

10 

Achievement 






Age 

5628 

.3167 

0006 

4,IT 

-.02 

Gender 

5632 

.3172 

0005 

3.22 

-03 

Similar language 

5633 

'3173 

0001 

0 58 

02 


p < 05; " p<.01 


“ P <01 


21The differences between the mean achievements of the caste groups were quite significant but the same got lost here probably in 
'Location' and 'Fathers Occupation'. 
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vriAiNUENrs oi- primary schooi children in various mater 


In Gujarat, values of R 3 in relation to eithei of the 
dependent variables weie highei than in most other States 
but ilie relationships weie in line with those observed 
elsewhere The difference in ability, as lepiesented by 
scenes on Word Knowledge, was the most significant 
contribution to differences in achievement with Home 
Background', ‘Facilities fot Achievement - , ‘Educational 
Environment at Home’ and 'Time Watch TV' conlubuting 
blither to the differences. Foi the lest of the vanahles, 
the picture was not very cleat. 'Gender' and Similaiity ol 
Language' contributed significantly to R 3 in lelatton to 
Reading Compiehension In Guiarat, 21.5% childien le- 
poiled then home language to be other than Gujarati 
Age made some diffetence to achievement in aiithmelic 
Unlike the pietuie in othei States, the time spent on 
watching TV had a negative con elation with achieve¬ 
ment in Aiithmelic, with Reading Compiehension ‘r’ was 
not significant Age also correlated negatively, as in some 
othei States, and so did gender, in lelalion to Arithmetic. 

A highci R fot Reading Comprehension as compaiet! 
to Aiithmelic is noticed in most of the States 

In Tables 5.13 (a) and 5.13(b), the relationship of 
such variables as could be diffetent fot individual pupils 
with Lheu achievement in school was analysed. In Gujarat, 
a sltong impact of nearly all the variables was observed 
on achievement in both Reading Comprehension and 
Aiithmelic, The total contribution of 37% and 32% to R J 
weie htghet than the respective country medians of 27% 
and 18% The diffetence was huger for Arithmetic 

Differences in pupil achievement could be attnbut- 
aisle to the impact and inieiplay of several variables’ 
Family background and petsonal ability was one part of 
it, the schools, in paiuculjr, would play a moie powerful 
i ole in communities where a fairly large percentage of 
paients weie illiterate, 

In Guru at, as in most othei Slates, the school mean 
varied neatly as widely as the scores of the pupils The 
standard deviation of the averages obtained hom 317 
schools for the lest in arithmetic was 7 7 as compawd lo 
the 8 3 of the distubution of scoies of neaily 4600 pu¬ 
pils 33 Apart from schools being genuinely diffetent from 
each other, an unexpectedly large standaid deviation of 
the school means could arise because of the small samples 
fiom schools. In general, the number of pupils was not 
small in most schools hom Gujaiat. The schools could 
be catering to more homogeneous groups, giving use lo 
differences in mean achievement. 

All the school-related variables were regressed with 
pupil achievement in the two cutenon variables as speci- 
hed eathei 

st 


Table 5.14 (a) 

CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABIES TO ACHIEVE¬ 
MENT IN READING COMPREHENSION " 
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Table 5.14 (b) 

* 


con i mm 

1 ION OF 

SCHOOL KELA’I I 1) 


VARIABLES IO AUlirVEMEN’l IN 

utmiMmc 


Vui ill IIIf\ 

H 

A’ J 

huicincul 1' 

t 




hi It- 


Location ol School 

2 id -7 

(|6A9 

0oA9 J 2 7H 

2A 

Classes in School 

l(l« 

,09 2 7 

02AM A At 

- 12 

J’eitentage Attendance 

.-1271 

1070 

Olid 2 H7 

- IS 


p < 05, p <,0l 

Although all the thirty independent valuables, on 
which infoimation was available hom the School Ques¬ 
tionnaire were entered in the regression analysis, only 
those (and a few mote down the line) aie listed in the 
tables given above, which contnbuted a .statistically sig¬ 
nificant increment to R 2 , The total conliibution (by all 
the vaitables) to R 2 was 20% for Reading Comprehension 
and 22% for Arithmetic, both the percentages were lowet 
than the tespective median values lor all States Between 
the two vatiables in Tables 13(a) and 13(b), mote vati- 
ance was explained for Reading Compiehension than for 
Arithmetic; the situation le versed in Tables 14(a) and 
14(b), The values of R 3 were neaily the same 

The two variables that consistently made significant 
contributions to R J in relation to both the catena weie 
‘Location of the School’ and 'Classes in School’ Differ¬ 
ences in the achievements of pupils when classified un¬ 
der these two vaiiables were noticed earlier. Children in 
idial aieas achieved highei; the diffetence was probably 
clue lo a sieved-out whan gioup whete children from 
the highei socio-economic (and pethaps also ability) gioup 
could be going lo high-fee-charging English-medium 
schools In the absence of fiequenl availability of such 
schools in nual aieas, llte gioups remained intact. 


2- Until ol lhe.se were higher than ihe country medians of 6 A and 7 9, respectively 
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Table 5-B 

INTER CORRELATIONS OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES AND ACHIEVEMENT 
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Haryana 


An approximate sample of 2,400 pupils was planned to 
he selected fiom 106 schools identified in four legions 
and in the city of Ambala in Haryana. The capital ciLy 
had been included as a region in each Slate The seat of 
the governments of Punjab, Haryana and the Union Ter¬ 
ritory of Chandigarh all being in Chandigarh, it was 
decided to exclude it as the capital city of either Punjab 
01 Haryana and include instead the next hugest city in 
each ot these States The State of Haryana returned data 
for 1,956 pupils from 109 schools Of these, 202 students 
were from Class V The data of Class V pupils were used 
only for studying the gain m learning in the two subjects 
over a year The data fiom four schools was dropped as 
the standard deviations were very low, pointing to a 
possibility of copying Another school was dropped from 
the regression analysis The numbei of schools and pu¬ 
pils from which data weie retained foi analyses are 
given in Table 6 1. 

Table 6.1 

SAMPLES PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANALYSES 


Region No nf Schools, No of Pupils, 


Ambala CiLy 

2' 


50 1 




3 2 3 4 


37 

llohtak 

16 


325 




15 


286 

Hussar 

24 


525 




23 


455 

Ambala District 

22 


675 




27 


511 

Gurguon 

42 


850 




37 


439 

Total 

106 


2425 




105 


1728 


The data from nearly as many schools as were ex¬ 
pected in the sample wei e retained foi analyses but the 
sample of pupils fell short by nearly 30% A 25% shoit- 
fall in the number of pupils, on the average, was ex¬ 
pected due to discrepancy between enrolment and atten¬ 


dance. (In Haryana, the average attendance as obtained 
from the data supplied by the headmasters was 88%,) 
The maximum shortfall of pupil sample was fiom Guigaon 
-- 52% - obtained from 88% of the sample of schools 
The minimum loss was from Rohtak with 88% of the 
pupil sample having become available horn 94% of the 
selected schools. 

How representative was this sample of the popula¬ 
tion of pupils, teachers and schools in the State? Some of 
the statistics obtained were compared with those avail¬ 
able from the Fifth All India Educational Survey con¬ 
ducted by NCERT in 1986, 

Table 6.2 


SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION 


Vai table 

1986 

Simmy 

Pes cant ages, 

The Sample 
in the Study 

Primary (only) schools 

62 1 

86 7 f 

Girl Students 

41 3 

42.B 5 6 

Scheduled Castes Students 

21 2 

24 2' 

Scheduled Tribes Students • 

0,0 

2 3 s 

Women Teachers 

4l 3 

48 5 r> 

Trained Teachers 

99 5 

98 5 1 


Theie were two deviations from the 1986 statistics 
which pointed to the difference between the sample and 
the population The proportion of primary schools in the 
sample was very large compared to their percentage in 
1986 It is likely that rapid extension of the educational 
facility as part of the drive for universahsation of pi unary 
(elementary) education resulted in many more schools 
being opened during this interval. More than 11% of the 
schools reported being in existence foi less than six 
years only Nevertheless, there was a higher representa¬ 
tion of primary schools in the sample. The percentage of 
trained teachers was slightly lower - 1% only in 1991 
Generally, one expected it to be highei A possible rea¬ 
son could be the recruitment of more women teachers, 


1 The number planned 

2 The number entered in the analyses, 

3 The number of pupils planned were estimates based on average enrolment. 
Sources; 

4 The School Questionnaire 

5 The Pupil Questionnaire, 

6 The Teacher Questionnaire 
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including untiained ones, in accoi dance with the direc¬ 
tive of the policy of education of 1986 which recom¬ 
mended at least two Leacheis in every primary school, 
one of whom preferably was to be a woman It was 
paitly supported by an increase of 7% women teachers 
Along with a fairly substantial increase in the per¬ 
centage of women teacheis, the peicentages of girls, SC 
and ST pupils all incieased, but these increments, being 
in the expected diieclion, were not consideied as indica¬ 
tes of non-iepiesentativeness of the sample 

The Tests in Haryana 

Tests oiiginally developed in Hindi were used as such in 
Haryana; Hindi being the medium of instruction in the 
State no changes were necessary The data available 
hom the item analysis conducted on the responses by 
the final sample of students of Class IV ihiow light on 
the suitability of the tests for the Stale 

Table 6.3 

DIFFICULTY VALUES OF ITEMS 


Pa ,ss Percentage 

Arith 

RC(P) 

ms) 

\VK 

A W 

SS 

Spell 

10 - 19 


1 






20 - 29 

4 

1 



1 


3 

30 - 19 

9 

3 


2 

3 


6 

40 - 49 

10 

16 

7 

22 

7 

2 

8 

50 - 59 

9 

16 

7 

12 

8 

10 

7 

60 - 69 

5 

7 

1 

3 

5 

6 

1 

70 - 79 

2 

— 

1 

i 

— 



80 - 89 

i 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Median 

46 5 

50.1 

50 7 

47 7 

50,7 

57 5 

439 


Only one item in Reading Compiehension where the 
pupils were asked to identify the most suitable title for a 
brief write-up piovecl to be too difficult For all the tests 
together, the difficulty values were evenly distributed 
around 50%, 

Except for five items in the total battery of 207 
wheie Discrimination Indices weie less than 20, the same 
were fail ly satisfactory, The median values varied be¬ 
tween 62 6 to 77 3 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

Of the 1,728 pupils, 76% were from lural areas, 43% 
were girls. The gtoup compnsed 24% children from Sched¬ 
uled Castes, 2% from Scheduled Tribes and 14% from 
other Backward Classes. Nearly 30% of the children were 
fust-generation learners as their parents were illiterate 


The fathers of 46% of the children were illiterate or had 
not studied beyond Class V, foi mothets, the percentage 
wa's as high as 6l% On the other side, 5% fathers and 
1% molheis had gone to college Only 5% of the fntbeis 
were eithei professionals oi had high-salaued jobs; 36 5% 
were farmers and 18% were unskilled woikers or were 
unemployed Foity-six pei cent of the children came 
fiom families having foui oi more children 

Regarding home variables which might facilitate 
achievement, 86% reported Lhe language spoken at home 
to be the same as the medium of instruction, namely, 
Hindi A large proportion, neatly 80% of the students, 
had attended some type of pre-school programme ’ A 
small percentage (appioximately 8%) repoited non-avail- 
ability of textbooks or writing material, about two-thuds 
had all Lhe necessary study material, and others had 
some of it, Forty-seven per cent pupils got some help 
fiom the family to do their homework, and 25 per cent 
had a place where they could sit and study A veiy small 
percentage (3%) had to skip school fiequently in con- 
tiast to 59% who could'attend school mosL of the days 
Nearly 50% of the chilclien helped with domestic oi 
othei work as lequired by the family, for two or moic 
hours every day. The children studying in Class IV are 
quite young for this demand 7 8 

The enviionment at home was not very conducive to 
learning, A newspaper was leceived at the homes of 
15% of the children only and magazines by 10% ‘No 
Books othei than Textbooks’ was true of 73% of the 
gioup, but nearly 41% of the children leported reading 
something othei than the textbooks A small gioup of 
26% watched TV foi more than one hour eveiy clay and 
another 30% watched it for some time. 

Children in Haryana had the advantage of learning 
through their home language, and having family support 
as expressed in the availability of study material, and 
regularity in attendance Most, of them had also attended 
some pre-school programme, But one-third of the chil¬ 
dren were first-generation learners and not many homes 
had anything (other than the textbooks) to read 

The Teachers 

One hundied and sixty-five teachers from 105 schools 
responded to the questionnaire prepared to elicit infor¬ 
mation about teachers. Seventy-five pei cenj weie fiom 
rural schools; 48.5% were women Most teachers, (71 5%), 
had studied up to Class X only; another 16% had studied 
up to Class XII Approximately 11% weie giaduates; only 
two teachers had not passed the matriculation examina¬ 
tion All teachers had iecei\ed some piofessional educa- 


7 The State confirmed that a large number ot pupils attend Aangan Bans. 

8 Tile State cooidinator did not find the statistics exaggerated 
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uon,' J the largest number (83%) had iwo years of training 
for teaching primary classes Only 6% had the D Ed or 
the M.Ed degree "which prepares teachers for teaching at 
the secondary level 

In Haryana, 82% of the teachers reported having 
received some In-service training; sixty per cent had 
received the same for teaching language, the comparable 
percentage for arithmetic was 47. 

Sixty-three per cent teachers spent less than an hour 
in travelling to and back from work, 14% spent more 
than two hours every day. 

Very few teachers — 4% only — reported adopting 
any new practices in their teaching, But the percentage 
that used material other than textbooks was 55% Seventy- 
one per cent reported developing some teaching material 
themselves; they also involved pupils in this exercise. 

A negligible percentage of teachers (2%) evaluated 
students once a year The rest of them were divided 
equally over 2-3 and more frequent evaluations. Twenty- 
two per cent used the results only for promotion but the 
others used them for removing shortcomings in teaching 
and learning 

Only 24% teachers had their own copies of the text¬ 
books, another 32% had library copies, and the rest 
borrowed them from the students (probably on the spot). 
Sixty-five per cent teachers had no access to a dictionary 
while 19% had their own copies. Nearly all teachers said 
they helped the weak students themselves, homework 
was checked regularly by 91 5%. More then 75% teach¬ 
ers reported that the students asked questions in their 
classes quite often. 

The situations that can be controlled or helped by 
the Slate seemed well in favour of improved quality of 
teaching Only 2% of teachers were non-matriculates, 
prohably left-over from the days of non-availability of 
teachers, particularly women teachers, or teachers for 
rural areas In-service education had been extended to 
82%. The picture was not as good when it came to 
availability of textbooks and resource material such as a 
dictionary The teachers stuck to old-time practices 


ters said that they had teaching experience of less than 
five years, the majority of them had taught for more than 
15 years, but 75% had been headmasters for less than 
five years only 


The Schools 

Seventy-seven per cent of schools were from the rural 
areas. The corresponding percentage(s) in the Fifth All 
India Educational Survey was 87% for all schools and 
91% for primary schools As the enrolment per class in 
the rural schools in Haryana was sufficiently high to 
allow the maximum sample of 25 children, a highe*- 
percentage of urban schools had to be included to main¬ 
tain the ratio between the rural and urban proportion of 
the pupils Of the schools selected, 87% had only pri¬ 
mary classes, 9 5% had Classes I to VIII; 4% had Classes 
I to X or XII, Only 5% schools were private aided, with 
another 1% completely private, the rest were managed 
by the State government or local bodies Eighty-eignt' per 
cent were co-educational and 5% exclusively for girls 
Middle and the secondary schools are more likely to be 
the single sex schools Forty-one per cent schools had a 
separate room for the headmaster, but only 15% had one 
for the teachers Seventy-six per cent schools reported the 
facility of drinking-water, but only 38% had urinals for 
girls Thirty-nine per cent of the headmasters reported that 
they did not have the basic teaching material such as 
blackboards, chalk and dusters in sufficient quantity 


Achievements of the Pupils 

In all, seven tests were administered to the children of 
Class IV towards the end of the academic year. The 
details of the tests are available in Chapter 3, 

In all the tests the scores of the children varied over 
the entire range. In most distributions there was a slight 
tendency for a double mode, which could be due to 
significant and substantial differences over; (i) regions 
(ii) the urban/rural divide. 

Table 6.4 


The Headmasters 

As compared to the teachers, the percentage of head¬ 
masters who "had gone through only one year of profes¬ 
sional training was higher (25%) The replacement of 
one year by two years of teacher education in the recent 
past could be responsible for this. On the average, one 
expected the headmasters to be older, 36% were older 
than 50 years, with another 50% in the age-range of 35 
to 50 years. Only a small percentage (12,4) of headmas¬ 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS 


Test 

Arilh RC(P) 
(40)'° (44) 

RC(S) 

( 16 ) 

W,K 

(40) 

A W 
(24) 

S.S. 

(18) 

Spell 

(25) 

Total 

(207) 

Mean 

19.4 

22 3 

8.6 

20 2 

11.9 

10 2 

10 9 

103.5 

SD 

9.4 

10 8 

5.0 

10 7 

5.6 

55 

7.3 


Mean as 
Percentage 

48.5 

50 7 

53 7 

50 5 

49 6 

56 7 

43 6 

50.0 

KK - 20 

92 

93 

90 

94 

86 

90 

93 


All India 
Median as 

4l,2 

Percentage 

45 4 

431 

49 5 

4l 7 

57 8 11 

42,8" 

45.2 


9 According to the headmasters, 1 5% of the leathers In schools were untrained, the statistics might have appeared due to errors In 
marking. 

10 The maximum possible score. 

11 Tripura Is omitted. The content of these two tests was noi common for all the States 
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Referring to the table above it can be seen that the 
average achievement of the pupils on different tests 
varied between 43 6 to 36 7%. The lowest averages 
were on the two tests involving tasks specifically learnt 
In school, namely, arithmetic and spelling. The highest 
proportionate mean was on the test on Sentence Struc¬ 
ture A part of the learning of this nature may be based 
on ‘listening’ — it may be listening either to adults or to 
communications on mass-media such as radio and tele- 

-ilninp 

In all the States, a small sample of students of Class 
V were also administered the same test battery The 
pupils were selected from some (not less than 10) of the 
schools in the sample. The purpose was to compare the 
increment in achievement after one academic year 

Table 6.5 


MEAN ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUMLS-CLASSES IV AND V 


cius\ 

Arith 

RC(P) 

RC(S) 

WK A W 

SS 

Spell 

Total 

IV (1728) 

19 4 

22 3 

86 

20 2 11 9 

10 2 

10 9 

103 5 

V (200) 

22.2 

23.7' 

98 

20 1 13 3 

11 8 

13 0 

1139 


With the exception of the test in Word Knowledge, 
each of the means for Class V was higher than the one 
In Class IV, even if not by a big margin. Seen with 
reference to the maximum possible score of 207, the 
increment in Clas V was limited to 5% only. 

The average scores of children were also studied in 
relation to several variables. The State of Haryana was 
divided into four regions for the puspose of sampling 
Proportionate representative samples of schools were 
selected from these regions as well as from the city of 


Ambala which was a surrogate for the capital city. 

Ambala, the 'capital city’, had the highest achieve¬ 
ment The number of pupils was not large, it is likely 
that most of these pupils were not first-generation learn¬ 
ers The competitiveness in a big city and opportunities 
in terms of stimuli available were likely to favour these 
children 

Achievement-wise, the next best was district Ambala, 
while the lowest achievement was noticed in Hissar, the 
difference between the two aggregate scores was 28 5 
The average score of children from Ambala City was 
twice as much as of those from district Hissar 

The achievement of pupils on two of the tests, namely 
Arithmetic and Reading Comprehension (para) were also 
studied objective-wise, and in the case of Arithmetic, 
topic-wise as well. 


Table 6.7 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC - OHJECIIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Knowledge (19) 

91 

43 

47.9 

Understanding (12) 

6 0 

3.1 

50 0 

Application (9) 

4 1 

2.7 

45 5 

Total (40) 

19.4 

9.4 

48 5 


The percentage mean on application items was the 
lowest The young pupils are learning to apply their 
knowledge The mean of ‘Knowledge’ items was lower 
than on items testing understanding, this was contrary to 
expectation 


Table 6.6 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — REGION-WISE 


Region 


Artth 

RC(P) 

RC(SJ 

WK 

A W. 


Spell, 

Total 

Ambala 

Mean 

32.2 

35 7 

14 1 

31 4 

16 3 

15,6 

17.9 

163.2 

City (37) 

SD 

2 1 

3.0 

21 

11 1 

20 

2 1 

57 


Kohlak 

Mean 

20 5 

23.3 

8,5 

22 1 

128 

10 7 

127 

110.6 

(286) 

SD 

83 

99 

48 

99 

5.9 

52 

76 


Hissar 

Mean 

16.6 

18.9 

70 

16 2 

10.3 

92 

88 

87 0 

(455) 

SD 

8 1 

9.6 

44 

8.9 

5 2 

5,0 

62 


Ambala Distt 

Mean 

22 0 

25.2 

10 3 

21 9 

12.8 

122 

11,1 

115.5 

(511) 

SD 

10.1 

11.6 

4.9 

11 2 

5.8 

5.5 

78 


Gurgaon 

Mean 

17 0 

19.9 

76 

19 8 

11.2 

8 1 

10 8 

94.4 

(439) 

SD 

89 

98 

5.0 

10 7 

55 

50 

68 
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Table 6.8 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — TOPIC WISE 


Topic 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as 

Pei ten lane 

Time (3) 

1 6 

1 0 

33 3 

Factors and Multiples (7) 

3 3 

1 9 

47 1 

Fundament;! 1 Opei ation.sl 121 

39 

3 3 

49 2 

Weights and Measures (3J 

1 2 

09 

40 0 

Fincticins (5) 

1 9 

1 6 

38 0 

Decimals (71 

3 3 

1 7 

30 0 

Uniiaiy method plus Qrheis 

(3) 1 8 

1 0 

60 0 

Total (401 

19 4 

9 4 

48 3 


The maximum percentage scoie of 60 for ‘Unitary 
Method’ etc,; was in line with the picture obtained in 
other States as well The three items, including the two 
on Unitary Method, proved the easiest everywhere In 
Haiyana, the lowest score was on Fiactions, followed by 
Weights and Measures The low score on the latter was 
somewhat surprising as the topic was within the day-to- 
day expeiiences of the childien. The high scores on 
‘Time’ and 'Decimals' could be due to lecency of mtio- 
diittion of these items 

Table 6.9 

ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION — 
OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as, Percentage 

Noung Detail (17) 

97 

4 6 

57.0 

Compiehensinn'- (13) 

6.4 

3,6 

49 2 

Infeiente" (11) 

6 0 

33 

42 8 

Total ( i4) 

22 3 

10 8 

50.7 


The cliffei ences in the mean achievement on the 
three objectives were in the expected direction Drawing 
inference being a higher-level skill is still being learnt by 
the young pupils, The fifty-seven per cent score on simple 
understanding of the material could be considered satis¬ 
factory 

The differences in the achievements of pupils when 
divided over Location, gender and caste were also stud¬ 
ied The relevant statistics are presented in Tables 6 10 
to 6.12 


12 Tins includes; 

(a) deriving meaning of difficult words from the context, and 
(lb relating things- at a simple level 

13 This Includes identifying the message 01 the central Idea and the 


Table 6.10 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — LOCATION-WISE 


Test 

Location 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Ai ith 

u 

23 8 

9 1 

11 86 


li 

17 8 

9.0 


UC(P) 

U 

25 6 

11 0 

7 90 


R 

21 0 

10 4 


RC (S) 

U 

10 7 

5 0 

10 46 


R 

78 

4 8 


W K 

U 

23 8 

11 5 

8 39 


R 

18 9 

10 1 


A W. 

U 

13,7 

5 5 

8 20 


R 

11.2 

5 6 


s.s 

U 

11 9 

6 0 

7 78 


R 

9,6 

5 l 


Spelling 

U 

12 4 

7.5 

5 13 


R 

10 3 

7.1 


RC (total) 

U 

36 3 

14 6 

9,32" 


R 

28 8 

14 3 



Urban - 421 Rural - 1307 

“ p < 01 


The mean scores of students horn the urban aieas 
weie persistently and significantly highei than those fiom 
the rural areas The difference was maximum in the test 
in Reading Comprehension(s) followed by Arithmetic 
The aggregates chffeied by 25.6 scoies (appioximately 
12%) The differences weie more peisistent and dramatic 
than noticed in other States. The city of Ambala alone 
could not have produced this ditference as the number 
of children there was small. 

Table 6.11 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — GENDER-WISE 


Test 

Gender 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Aritli 

I) 

19 1 

9 1 

0 86 


G 

19 5 

97 


1(C(P) 

13 

22 0 

10.8 

0 21 


G 

22 2 

10 7 


ltC(S) 

13 

83 

5.0 

1 98' 


G 

88 

49 


WK. 

13 

20 9 

10 3 

3,47 


G 

191 

11.1 


AW. 

13 

11 9 

5.6 

1 05 


G 

11 7 

5.8 


S.S 

13 

10 3 

53 

0 64 


G 

10 4 

72 


Spelling 

13 

11 1 

7 2 • 

2 08 


G 

10 4 

7.3 


RC (total) 

13 

30.4 

14 9 

0 82 


G 

31 0 

14.6 



Boys - 989 Girls - 739 
• p < 05, ** p < .01 


title of the passage 
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The cliffei ences on thiee tests were statistically sig¬ 
nificant though not laige 't'he definite tiend, unlike in 
the case of location, was missing;'one of the differences 
was in favour of gills and the other two in favour of 
hoys Two of the thiee differences (one each in favotu 
of boys and girls) weie significant only at 05 level 
Unlike in many other States, the gills in Haryana achieved 
a scoie compatible to that of boys in Anihmetic. It can 
Ire said that theie were no definite differences between 
the achievement of boys and that of gills 

Table 6.12 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — CASTE-WISE 


Teil 

Gendei 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Audi 

•SC 

J8.4 

93 



ST 

16 2 

6 3 

3 98 


BC 

20 3 

9 1 



Others 

19 5 

9 6 


ltc (P) 

SC 

21 1 

10 5 



ST 

21 3 

9 1 

1,96 


BC 

22 7 

10 7 



Otliei s 

22 1 

10 9 


nets) 

SC 

8 3 

5 l 



ST 

8 1 

4.3 

.47 


BC 

88 

4 8 



Others 

8.6 

50 


WK 

SC 

19 4 

10.4 



ST 

170 

8 2 

3 38 


BC 

21 6 

10,6 



Others 

20.1 

10 9 


AW 

SC. 

- 11 8 

58 



ST 

93 

43 

4.02' 


BC 

12.5 

5.1 



Otheis 

11 7 

5 8 


ss. 

SC 

98 

58 



ST 

67 

4 8 

8 27 


BC 

11.0 

5 4 



Others 

10.3 

53 


Spelling 

SC 

10 9 

7 1 



ST 

7.9 

6 0 

4.29' 


BC 

119 

75 



Others 

10 6 

7.3 


RC (total) 

SC 

29 4 

14 3 



ST 

29 4 

12 6 

1.54 


BC 

31 5 

14 5 



Otheis 

31 0 

15 0 



SC - 418 ST - 40 BC - 245 Others - 1025 
* p < 05, ** p <01 


Although all the F’s were not significant, 5 out of 7 
(for the seven tests) were The total scoies added to SC- 
99 7, ST-86.5, BC-108 8 and 'Others’ 103 2. The BC group 
had the highest scoie on each of the tests, even if the 
margin of difference was small on some of them. It was 
followed by ’Others’ and SC. These two groups inter¬ 
changed then positions on two tests but with very small 
differences ST lagged behind, it was only 2.3% of the 
sample 


ir 

The most inteiesting companson was between Back- 
waid Classes and ‘Otheis’ By the name assigned to them 
it has been generally assumed that they weie backward 
educationally as well; they certainly seemed more ambi¬ 
tious 

Factors Related to Achievement 

Pupil-related variables weie legressecl against the two 
cxileria sepaiately to understand then contiibutlon to dif¬ 
ferences in achievement Befote that some of the home- 
backgiound information were combined into three com¬ 
posite vauables 

The legiession coefficients foi the variables entered 
in the three composite variables are given below. 


Home background 


. 

RC 

A nth 

i 

Location 

-8 90 

-7 08 

Father's Occupation 

1 28’ 

-72' 

Caste 

57' 

60 

Fathei \s Education 

- 13 

-30 

Mother's Education 

-47 

-27 

Nuinher of .Siblings 

61 

62 

R 

.26 

32 

** p < 01 *p< 05 



‘Location’, ‘Caste’ and 

'Fathei \s Occupation’ seemed 

to contnbute substantially 

in lhaximising the coirelation 

of 'Home Backgiound’ vauables with the achievement in 
school, It may be remembered that there were significant 
differences between the achievement of urban/iural chil- 

dren and of the caste groups. The other variables 

were 

either not important or the same weie subsumed by the 

eaiher thiee, All the six 

zero-order couelations of the 

three independent variables with insignificant regression 
coefficients and two dependent variables weie less than 

or equal to 0 03 



Facilities for Learning 




RC 

Anth 

Attended Pre-School 

-0 84 

-2 15 

Place for Study 

4 51' 

3 12' 

Help in Home-work 

1 60 

1 29 

Availability of Textbooks 

0 54 

1 32 

Availability of Study Material 

0 83 

0 76 

Helping Household 

0 96 

1 33' 

Regularity in Attendance 

-3 33 

-2 39' 

R 

0 22 

0,30 

** p <.01 



The variables listed above leflect the family’; 

> con- 

cern about the child’s education. Of these, three seemed 


to make a difference to achievement in school in gen¬ 
eral. These were ‘Place at Home, foi Study’, ’Help in 
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Homework’ and ‘Attending School Regularly 1 In addition 
Availability of Textbooks and ‘Attending Pre-school’ made 
"Ome difference to achievement in arithmetic, In con¬ 
trast, ‘Availability of Notebooks' did not contribute any¬ 
thing in maximising the relationship; it could have been 
subsumed in 'Availability of Textbooks'. 

Educational Environment at Home 



RC 

a nth 

Get Newspaper 

-0 01 

-0.25 

Gel Magazines 

-0.73 

-0.43 

Hooks at Home 

in 

1 . 52 " 

Reads Books 

i 46 

1 29" 

R 

o 19 

. 0.14 


■* p <.01 


The variables that contributed to difference in achieve¬ 
ments were the family having books and the child read¬ 
ing something other than his/her textbooks. The reading 
habits of the family' including that of the child made a 
difference to the learning of the pupd in school. 

Getting a newspaper or magazines was probably a 
very casual thing. 

The .three composite variables and five others were 
regressed with achievement in Reading Comprehension 
and Arithmetic, with a view to understand their contribu¬ 
tion to differences in pupil achievement. 

Table 6.13(a) 


CONTRIHUTION OF PUPIL-RELATED \ AUIAHLES TO ACHIEVE¬ 
MENT IN HEADING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

R- 

hit lenient 

In IF 

b 

r 

Word Knowledge 

0 5830 

0.3599 

0 3399 

889 4’ 

0 58 

Facilities for 

0 6033 

0,3640 

0.0241 

65 7 

0.22 

Learning 

Home Background 

0 6137 

0 3766 

0 0126 

34 8 

0,26 

Edunl- Environ, 

0.6205 

0 3851 

0.0085 

23 8 ' 

0,20 

Gender 

0.6233 

0.3885 

0.0034 

9 6 " 

0 02 

Age 

0.6252 

0 3908 

0.0023 

6 5’ 

0,05 

Time Watch TV 

0.6255 

0.3912 

0.0004 

1,1 

0,07 

Similar Language 

0,6258 

0.3916 

0.0004 

1.1 

001 


• p < .05; " P < .01 


As in case of many other States, the variable meant 
to represent differences in pupil ability contributed most 
to the variance related to either of the criterion variables, 
The proportion was a little lower for Arithmetic. The two 
variables which made an insignificant addition to R 2 for 
both criteria were Time Watch TV’ and 'Similarity of 
Language’. More than half the children said they watched 
some television every day, but it did not have any inde¬ 


pendent bearing on their achievement in school-related 
tasks. Fourteen per cent children in Haryana had said 
they spoke a language other than Hindi at home Con¬ 
cluding from the small percentage, this probably was not 
the group speaking 1 ' 1 Hartanvi at home. The State, being 
adjacent to and having been a part of the erstwhile State 
of Punjab, could have a substantial group which spoke 
Punjabi at home But Punjabi, being very similar in gram¬ 
mar and vocabulary to Hindi, was not likely to be any 
disadvantage to the children. 

Table 6.13 (b) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL - RELATED VARIABLES 
,TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Variable 

R 

R J 

Increment 
In IF 

F 

r 

Word Knowledge 

0 5337 

0 2848 

0.2848 

688 1‘ 

0.53 

Facilities for 

0.5774 

0 3334 

0 0486 

125.8" 

0.28 

Learning 

Home Background 

0 5991 

0.3590 

0.0256 

68 9" 

0.31 

Gender 

0 6013 

0 3616 

0 0026 

7.0 

0 02 

Time Watch TV 

0 6017 

0 3621 

0.0005 

1.3 

006 

Age 

0 6022 

0 3626 

0.0005 

1 3 

0.03 

Similar Language 

0.6024 

0 3629 

0 0003 

0.8 

0,01 

Edunl. Environment 

0,6025 

0 3630 ’ 

0.0001 

03 

0 14 


” p < 01 


'Educational Environment at Home’ turned out to be 
significant in relation to Reading Comprehension but not 
with respect to Arithmetic, the 'r’s were 0.20 and 0 14, 
respectively 

Compared with other States, the variance explained 
by pupil-related variables in Haryana was on the high 
side 

In Tables 6 13 (a) and 6.13(b), the effect of home 
background of the pupils as well as individual related 
variables, including an index of ability on the differences 
in the scores achieved by them on the two criterion 
variables, was studied fn Haryana, the two R 2 s were on 
the higher side, being 39% and 36% with respect to 
Reading Comprehension and Arithmetic, respectively; both 
were much higher than the country medians of 27 and 
18% The difference was larger for Arithmetic 

Differences in pupil-achievement could arise because 
of the impact and interplay of several variables Schools 
would, probably, play a more significant role than the 
homes would. Lesser variation was expected in schools 
than in homes, the former being administered by one or 
two agencies in several States, while each home, like an 
individual, could be different from the other But, in 
spite of apparent standardisations, differences were no- 


l-i spelling was the test on which the achievement of Punjabi- speaking children could gel affected 
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deed even in availability of facilities not to speak of 
utilisation of the same 

The school means differed nearly as widely as the 
scores of the pupils The standard deviation of 104 means 
on the test in arithmetic was 8,0 as compared to 9 4 of 
the distribution of scores of more than 1,700 pupils 15 
All the school-related variables excluding those pro¬ 
viding information about the teachers and practices 
adopted by them in teaching were regressed with pupil 
achievement. 

Table 6.14 (a) 


CONTRIHUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES TO 
ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

R 1 

Increment 


r 




In & 



Teachers per Class 

0 2512 

0631 

0 0631 

6 87 

-25 

Group 

Classes in School 

0 3458 

0.1196 

0 0565 

6,48' 

0 19 

Teachers Untrained 

0 3991 

0 1593 

0 0397 

4 72' 

-0 19 

Percentage 

Attendance 

0.4439 

0 1971 

0 0378 

4 66' 

0 21 

Age ol the Pupil 

0 4743 

0 2250 

0 0279 

3 52 

-014 

Teaching Experience 

0.4915 

0,2416 

0,0166 

2,13 

-0.13 

of Headmaster 
Facilities for 

Teachers 

0 5077 

0.2578 

0 0162 

2.09 

0.08 

Time Given (Arlth) 

0 5259 

0.2766 

0 0188 

2.47 

0,17 

Time Given (Lang) 

0 5406 

0 2923 

0.0156 

2.08 

0.08 

Books in the 

Library 

0.5582 

0 3116 

0 0193 

2,61 

0 02 

• p < 05 







Table 6.14(b) 



CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES TO 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 



Variable 

R 

ir 

Increment 

b 

r 




in R i 



Percentage 

Attendance 

0 2267 

0 0514 

0 0514 

5.53' 

0,23 

Administration of 

0.3066 

0 0940 

0 0426 

4 75" 

0 22 

School 

Teachers Untrained 

0 3941 

0 1553 

0 0613 

7 26' 

-0 18 

Age of the Pupil 

0,4549 

0.2069 

0 0516 

6.44' 

-0 16 

Financial Freedom 

0 4862 

0 2364 

0 0295 

3 78 

-0 05 

Location 

0 5030 

0.2531 

0 0167 

2 17 

0,21 

Book Bank 

0 5232 

0 2737 

0 0206 

2.72 

0 13 

Operation Black¬ 
board 

0 5406 

0 2923 

0.0186 

2,50 

0 00 

Rooms per Class 
Group 

5568 

3100 

0.0187 

2 55 

—0 10 


• p <,05; ” p <,01 


All the thirty-one variables in which information was 
available from the School Questionnaire were entered in 
the regression analysis, but only those and a few more 
down the line, which contributed to a statistically signifi¬ 
cant increment to R 2 , are listed in the tables given above. 
The cumulative R 2 was 39% for Reading Comprehension 
and 44% for Arithmetic; both the values were higher, as 
in the case of between pupil differences, than the coun¬ 
try median of 26% and 30%, respectively The general 
picture was similar to the one in Tables 6.13 (a) and 
6 13 (b) 

It was expected that more variability in achievement 
in Arithmetic would get attributed to school-related vari¬ 
ables than to home-related variables, while for Reading 
Comprehension, the picture would be reversed. It was 
so in Haryana as far as Arithmetic was concerned; the 
difference was not very much. For Reading Comprehen¬ 
sion, the two were equal 

The two that made a significant contribution to R 2 
consistently for both the criterion variables were 'Per¬ 
centage Teachers Untrained’ and ‘Percentage Attendance’ 
of the pupils. The former came as a surprise because, 
there were hardly any untrained teachers in Haryana, the 
headmasters reported 1.5% as being in this category. 
Both the ’r’s had expected signs; these were not high but 
the consistency in value and direction left one perplexed. 
The second variable made sense, 

In addition, ’Availability of Teachers per Class Group’ 
and ‘Classes m Schools’ also made a significant contribu¬ 
tion to R 2 with respect to Reading Comprehension. The 
average availability of teachers in Haryana was not poor- 
-4 teachers for 5 Class-groups but the differences on this 
variable, between schools located in urban or rural areas 
and primary (only), middle and secondary schools could 
exist Urban children were found to achieve higher (Table 
6,10); if children studying in Class IV of primary schools 
also had higher mean achievement than those studying 
in the primary sections of middle and secondary schools IA 
(13% in the sample), the finding would fit in very well 

‘Administration of the School’ and ‘Average age of 
the Pupil’ made a significant addition to R 2 statistically 
with respect to Arithmetic, The latter also appeared in 
Table 6,14 (a); both the T’s were negative, indicating 
low achievement on the part of the older pupils The 
average age of the pupil from backward communities 
could be higher at the entry point; they might also be 
repeating classes in larger numbers, producing a nega¬ 
tive correlation between age and achievement. 

Although 92% schools were managed by the govern- 


15 Both of these were higher than the country medians of 6 4 and 7,9, respectively 

16 In some States the mean achievement!, of children coming from three types of schools were compared, children of primary .schools did 
better than the others in some parts of the country Separate means For primary, middle and secondary schools were not worked out for 
Haryana 
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Jammu 


When requested to participate in this study, the State di 
Jammu and Kashmir appointed two eobrdihatbrs at the 
State level to look after the woik in Jammu and in 
Kashmir Lhe Valley separately The Cooidinator from Kash¬ 
ina staited the woik related to the initial stages hut had 
to withdraw because of disturbed conditions in the Val¬ 
ley, Jammu continued its contact hut did not try out the 
tests; nor did it administer the tests in the sample of 
schools originally selected as per the procedure followed 
In othei States. The final testing was done a full year 
lalei, in March 1992 instead of Febiuary - March 1991, A 
fresh sample of schools was drawn foi the district oi 
Jammu only and the tests administered to nearly 800 
pupils ol Class IV The choice of district was as pet the 
convenience of a hurried job hut care was taken to 
eliminate any bias in the selection of schools. Although 
In the beginning singes the state had said that the major¬ 
ity of the children learnt tlnough the Medium of Urdu, 
the final testing was earned out on children whose me¬ 
dium of Instiuclion at school was Hindi, again because 
the work could not be delayed any further, 

Some of the statistics as available from the obtained 
samples weie compared with ihose lepoited in the Fifth 
All India Educational Survey conducted by the NCERT in 
1986, The compailson was somewhat handicapped be¬ 
cause the figures available from the 1986 Survey were 
for the entire State of Jammu & Kashmir while the data 
of tills study was not only confined to the Jammu legion 
but to Jammu district only 

Table 7.1 


SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION 


Vai table 

_ _- ■ ■ >- _■ 

Percentage 

1986 Surrey Sample In the Study 

Primary (only) Schools 

716 

*13.6' 

Girl Stlidenls 

39 8 

43.4' 

Scheduled Castes Students 

8.7 

33.2' 

Scheduled Tribes Students 

00 

6.7' 

Women Teaeheis 

38 1 

45 6' 

Trained Teachers 

78 3 

77 9 


The percentage of primary (only) schools deci eased 
very substantially, which could be due to restriction of 
the sample to frtitiniu district, Moie schools could be 
middle schools in this area of the same might have been 
Upgraded In these five years, The increase in percentage 
0f girls and Scheduled Tribes pupils was in the expected 
direction.' Nd Sf children were in the schools according 
to the 19§6 Survey, but in this sample, their percentage 
WttS 67%. A sharp increase was also noticed for SC 
pupils Sbilie demographic changes could also have taken 
place during this interval because of continued disturbed 
conditions in part Of this as well as a neighbouring State, 

The lnciease in number Of women teachers was in 
the expected direction, particularly In the light of the 
Importance given to this in the Educational Policy of 
1986, There' was a negligible difference in the peicent- 
age of trained teachers, 

The most important deviation was noticed in the 
percentage of primary (only) schools, Even then, be¬ 
cause the sample of schools was drawn horn one district 
only, it could no! be said clearly whether it was biased. 

The Tests In the State 

As mentioned earlier, the State used the tests as pie- 
pared in Hindi; no changes were made, 


Table 1.2 

DIFFICULTY values of the items 


Pass Percentage Artth, 

RC(P) RC(S) 

WK, 

A.W. 

ss. 

Spell, 

10 - 

19 


1 

1 

— 

2 


4 

20 - 

29 

4 

4 

4 


5 


5 

30 - 

39 

12 

9 

7 

16 

4 

4 

11 

40 - 

49 

9 

22 

—■ 

20 

9 

11 

3 

50- 

59 

9 

8 

3 

3 

4 

3 

2 

60 - 

69 

5 


— 

1 

— 

— 


70 - 

19 

l 


1 





Medltth 

43.9 

43,1 

33.8 

41 5 

40,6 

44 9 

32 7 


The tests Were moderately difficult for the State, the 
most difficult being the one on spelling, Some school 


Source; 

1 The School Questionnahe 

2 The Pupil Questionnaue 

3 The Te.nher Questionnalie 
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systems defer teaching this skill till long This was fol¬ 
lowed by Reading Comprehension (sentences) In sev- 
eial States, items on this test were found to be difficult 
but this picture was most frequently followed by a simi¬ 
lar picture on the test on "Appropriate Word" which had 
the same type of items as the Reading Comprehension 
(sentences) In Jammu, the items on the latLer test had 
pass percentages more comparable to the lest of the 
batLery. The reasons for the items on Reading Compre¬ 
hension (sentences) proving difficult were not clear 

Only 20% of all the pass percentages were equal to 
or above fifty per cent— most of these remained In the 
50% — 59% lange 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

Eight hundred and eight 1 pupils, who had studied up to 
Class IV iesponded to the tests, 86% weie from rural 
areas and 43% were girls The peicentage of Scheduled 
Castes childien was a high of 33%, with 7% belonging to 
Scheduled Tribes The average age of the pupils was 
10 7 .years. 

Forty-six per cent fathers and 62% mothers were 
illiterate, another 19% fathers and 18% mothers had stud¬ 
ied only up to the primary level On the other side, 
approximately 2% of fathers and mothers had gone to 
college Fifty-nine per cent fathers were farmers, and 
another 15% were either unskilled workers oi were un¬ 
employed, Eleven per cent were either professionals or 
had high-salaried jobs,'’ Foity-five percent children came 
from families having four oi more children. 

Nearly 79% children said they spoke some language 
other than Hindi at home (Dogri is spoken by a very 
large group in Jammu ) Only 19% children had attended 
some kind of pre-school programme 

Less than 50% children repotted having most of ihe 
textbooks or othei study material So far as the textbooks 
were concerned, the statistics was higher only to Bihar 
and comparable to Andhra Piadesh. But 45% children 
said they Received help in doing their homework, and 
37% had some place at home where they could sit and 
study. A large proportion as compared to the other Slates- 
-(45.5%)— were required to help their families with do¬ 
mestic oi occupation-related work for four or more hours 
every day The peicentage of children that could attend 
school most of the days was a moderate 55% 

A newspaper at home was reported by a small 24%, 
and magazines by 19%. Seventy-two per cent families 
had no books at home and a nearly compaiable percent¬ 


age of children said they read nothing besides theii 
textbooks Forty-four per cent children -watched TV daily, 
with 9 5% watching it foi more than two hours a day 
The lattei statistic was smallei only to the figures foi 
Delhi and Haryana. 

In general, the children fiom Jammu were somewhat 
at a disadvantage, a fauly large numbci was fiom so¬ 
cially depiived groups; more parents were illiterate, Sev¬ 
eral of the childien did not get essential study maleual 
and they had to help their families for long hours, they 
also had to miss school on several days 

The Teachers 

One hundred and fourteen leacheis responded to the 
questionnaire meant to elicit information about their edu¬ 
cational background, the facilities they had foi perfoim- 
mg the job and the piactices they followed Eighty-nine 
per cent of these teacheis were teaching in the rural 
areas, 46% were women. Nearly one-thud of them weie 
young, being less than 35 yeais of age, only 15% were 
older than 50 years In general, they were an experi¬ 
enced lot, only 24% had taught foi less than 5 years; 
35% of them had taught foi more than 20 years 

Forty per cent of the ‘teachers in Jammu were gradu¬ 
ates, a comparable number had studied only up to Class 
X; nearly 3% were non-matuculatcs. A large majonty of 
68% had received one year of professional education 
meant to piepare teachers for primary schools, 18% had 
a B.Ed degree More than four pei cent teachers did not 
lespond to this question, they, along with another 5% 
who ticked the alternative 'any othei’, could be un¬ 
trained The headmasters reported 22% teacheis in schools 
to be untrained The discrepancy between this statistic 
and the maximum 9% teacher respondents being un¬ 
trained could arise because of biased sub-sampling of 
the teacher lespondents Fifty-two pei cent teacheis had 
received some in-service education. 

Although 89% teacheis were teaching in the rural 
areas, only 30% were residing very close to their schools, 
another 26 % needed half to one hour to travel to and 
fiom school. Neaily 20% spent more Lhan two hours 
every day in travelling — a percentage smaller only Lo 
the ones in Meghalaya and Tnpura, which have a diffi¬ 
cult teirain. 

Most teachers (90%) did not expeiiment with any 
new practices in teaching but they did feel that innova¬ 
tive approaches would enhance pupils’ inteiest and 
achievement. Twelve per cent teachers said they did not 
use any material other than textbooks for teaching but 
42% reported using other meterial frequently Seventy- 


4 The data for one more student was dropped after this stage, 

5 Only 18,5% fathers had studied up to matriculation and above Therefore, these could be school teacheis and persons working on 
moderate salaries In offices. 
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eight per cent had developed at least some of it them¬ 
selves, and 68% had even involved their pupils in this 
task 

Nearly 70% teacheis in Jammu followed the tiadi- 
tional piactice of evaluating pupils 2 - 3 times a year, 
17,5% tested them every month, and 13% once a year 
Approximately half the teacheis used the feedback thus 
available only foi promotion, 20% said they used it for 
improving their teaching and the learning on pail of the 
pupils, Only 2% teachers asked paients of weak pupils 
to anange tuition, the majority said they helped the 
students themselves More than 88% Leachers repotted 
pupils asking questions in the class quite often, 

Thirty pei cent teachers borrowed textbooks from 
the pupils — probably on the spot, the lest had eithei 
their own copies oi the ones from the library Thnty per 
cent had no access to a Hindi language dictionary. 

In brief, Lhe teachers' in Jammu were well qualified 
and experienced, the number ol graduates was a high 
40%. Quite a few Uavelled long distances to reach then- 
schools They kept to the old and familiar practices of 
leaching and evaluation Not all of them had the basic 
minimum material for teaching, 

The Headmasters 

Thirteen pei cent of the 110 headmasters who filled in 
the School Questionnaire were untiained, but 42% had a 
B.Ed degree, which implied that they were giaduates. 
Most of them were mature in age, only 12% were youngei 
than 35 years Coirespondingly, 75% of them had taught 
for more than 15 years but 8% had been in teaching for 
less than five years. More than one-third of them had 
been headmasters for less than five years, 

The Schools 

All the schools in this sample were from the district of 
Jammu, 84 5% were from rural area. Eighty-one per cent 
were managed by the government and another 15% by 
local bodies, 3 6% were either pnvate oi private aided. 
Only 44% of the schools were pumary (only), of thr 
rest, 40% were middle and 16 % were secondary schools 
Forty per cent had pie-primary classes as well. Sixty-one 
per cent schools were co-educational. The percentage of 
schools that admitted girls only was twice as high as that 
which admitted only boys. Fifteen per cent of the schools 
had been opened in the last 10 or less than 10 years 

Fifty-eight per cent schools had a separate room for 
the headmaster and 33% had a common room for the 


teacheis as well Dunking-water was available in 58% of 
the schools but only 33% of them had sepaiate urinals 
for gills Twenty-eight per cent schools reported having 
the facility of a Book Bank Headmasteis reported an 
average of 473 books in the hhrary 6 

The combined percentage of headmasters who re¬ 
ported absence of 'No Detention’ and those who omitted 
to answei this question was 6 3%. More than 50% fol¬ 
lowed it for Class I only; 22% up to Class II and 8% up 
to Class IV The percentage of private/pnvate aided 
schools was not veiy high. 

Operation Blackboard had not reached 65% of the 
schools till then (1992) Eighty-five per cent schools did 
not have a Parent Teacher Association. 

Achievements of Pupils 

Eight hundred and seven pupils who had studied up to 
Class IV took the test battery in Jammu 

Table 7.3 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS 


TtiS( 

Anth RC(P) RC(S) 
(40) 7 8 (44) (16) 

WK 

(40) 

A W 
(24) 

SS 

( 18 ) 

Spell 

(25) 

Total 

(207) 

Mean 

17 9 

186 

7.9 

17 1 

99 

8 1 

80 

87 5 

SD 

79 

10 0 

4.4 

10 8 

52 

53 

6.0 


Mean as 
Percentage 

44 7 

42 3 

49 4 

42 7 

41 2 

45.0 

32.0 

42,3 

KR-20 

0 87 

0 92 

0.86 

0 94 

0.83 

0 89 

0 89 


All India 
Median as 

Percentage 

41,2 

45.4 

43.3 

49 5 

41,7 

57.8“ 

42 8" 

45 2 


With the exception of the test on Spelling, all other 
averages were above 40%, the highest being on Lhe test 
of Reading Comprehension (sentences). The poorest per¬ 
formance was on the test on Spelling. In many systems, 
emphasis on spelling comes much later. Compared to 
the overall average, the achievement in arithmetic seemed 
satisfactory. 

All States were requested to test a small sample of 
children of Class V. A sample of 200 pupils to be se¬ 
lected from at least 10 schools identified as representa¬ 
tive of the group of schools in the study was recom¬ 
mended. These schools were to be selected on*tbe ; basis 
of judgement. In Jammu, the test battery was admmis- 
teied to 304 pupils of Class V; their average on the 
aggregate was lower than the children of Class IV, This 
picture was seen in several States in the country but was 
quite difficult to comprehend or explain. 


6 All these statistics should be seen in the light of the large number of middle and high schools which, generally have better facilities 

7 The maximum possible scoie, 

8 Tripura Is excluded The content of these tyro tests was not common for all the States , 
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Table 7.4 


ACHIEVEMENTS OP HUl’ILS - CLASSES IV AND V 


Test 

A nth 

JiC(P> RC(S) 

WK, 

a,w, 

SS 

Spell 

'PM! 


(40) ? 

(44) 

(16) 

(40) 

(24) 

UR) 

(25) 

(207) 

IV (807) 

17.9 

18.6 

79 

17.1 

9.9 

H.I 

8,0 

87,5 

V (304) 

17 5 

18 0 

82 

16 5 

9.9 

7.6 

6.9 

84.6 


Even on the iwo tests comprising tasks learnt mainly 
in school, namely, arithmetic and spelling the means of 
the Class V pupils were lower than those of the pupils of 
Class IV. In arithmetic, the childien could he concentrat¬ 
ing on new sueas introduced, showing poor performance 
on topics learnt earliei but not assimilated too well, But 
the test in spelling could not he considered strictly spe¬ 
cific to what was introduced in Class IV. The words keep 
leccurnng in the books A more thoiough investigation 
might throw some light on this situation. 

Achievements on two of the tests, namely, Arith¬ 
metic and Reading Comprehension (paragraphs), were 
also studied objective-wise, and in case of Arithmetic, 
topic-wise also. 

Table 7.5 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean ti\ Percentage 

Knowledge (19) 

86 

3.8 

45.3 

Understanding (12) 

5 6 

2.8 

46.7 

Application (9) 

3.7 

23 

41 1 

Total (40) 

17.9 

79 

44,7 


No differences in percentage mean scores on items 
categorised under Knowledge and Understanding were 
noticed in other States as well This could be due to a 
very thin line, in general, between these two objectives 
at this elementary level, or due to the items under Knowl¬ 
edge being easier In Jammu, the mean on items involv¬ 
ing application was not much lower; keeping the young 
age of the students in mind, it could be considered 
satisfactory. 

Table 7.6 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC - TOPIC-WISE 


Topic 

Mean 

SD 

Mean cm Percentage 

Time (3) 

1.6 

1.1 

53.3 

Factois and Multiples (7) 

28 

1 7 

40.0 

Fundamental Operatlona(12) 

5,5 

2.9 

45.8 

Weights and Measures (3) 

1.3 

.9 

43 3 

Fractions (5) 

1 8 

1 3 

36.0 

Decimals (7) 

3.3 

1.7 

47.1 

Unitary Method plus Other 

1.7 

1.0 

56.7 

Total (40) 

17.9 

7.9 

44.7 


9 This Includes. 

(a) deriving the meaning of dilflcult words from the context, and 
(TO relating things at a simple level. 

10 This Includes identifying die message or the central idea and the 


The highest percentage scores on Unitary Method 
and Time were seen in seveial States It could partly be 
due to items in these areas being easy or because both 
the topics were taught in Class IV The achievement was 
lowest in Fractions but not fot Decimals A score of 
45,8% was consideied veiy low on Fundamental Opeta- 
tlons which the children had been learning for the last 
Three years and which would be basic for furihet learn¬ 
ing of arithmetic. The children seemed to have been 
exposed to all the topics, in any case 
Table 7.7 


ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION - 
OllJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Alcan 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Noting Details (17) 

82 

4.4 

48 2 

Simple Comprehension' 1 03) 5.6 

3.3 

43 1 

Inference (14) 

4,8 

3 1 

34 3 

Tola) (44) 

J8.6 

10,0 

42 3 


The differences in the mean achievements were in 
the expected direction. 'Drawing Inference’ is a higher- 
level competency which was probably still being learnt, 
A 48% score on getting information from the simple 
material in the mother tongue was not considered satis¬ 
factory 

The differences in the achievements of pupils, when 
divided over location, gender and caste, wcie also stud¬ 
ied. The relevant details are presented in the tables that 
follow, 

Table 7,8 

DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — LOCATION-WISE 


Tost 

location 

Mean 

SO 

t 

Arithmetic 

u 

21 9 

88 

5 86 


R 

17 3 

7 6 


UC (P) 

U 

23.5 

125 

5.81' 


R 

17.8 

9 3 


ItC (S) 

IJ 

99 

50 

5 31 


R 

7 6 

4 2 


WK. 

V 

20 7 

13 4 

3.92” 


R 

16 4 

10,2 


A.W, 

U 

2 6 

6 1 

5.97' 


n 

9.5 

4.5 


SS. 

u 

10.7 

6 3 

5.86' 


R 

7,6 

50 


Spelling 

u 

10,1 

7 1 

4 00' 


R 

77 

5.7 


RC (total) 

u 

33.4 

16.2 

6.09" 


R 

25.3 

12 6 


T(5 + 6 + 7) 

U 

34 

]6 7 

6 34" 


R 

24 8 

127 



Urban - 114 Rural - 693 

“ p< 01 


of the write-up. 
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The urban children achieved consistently and sub¬ 
stantially higher than the rural group on all the tests, 
leaving no doubt about the very clear conclusion Their 
aggregate score of 109 4 was 12% more than the 83.9 of 
rural childien. Poverty, lack of facilities foi learning, 
more parents being illiterate, could be some of the vari¬ 
ables influencing this difference 

Table 7.9 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — GENDER-WISE 


Test 

Gender 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Arithmetic 

B 

18.0 

8.1 

0.50 


G 

17.8 

7.7 


RC(P) 

B 

18 8 

10.1 

0 77 


G 

18 3 

9-9 


RC(S) 

H 

7.8 

4.6 

0 81 


G 

8,1 

42 


WK, 

B 

17 0 

11 1 

0 00 


G 

17.0 

10.4 


AW. 

B 

98 

5.3 

0.90 


G 

10 1 

5.0 


SS 

B 

79 

54 

1.00 


G 

83 

52 


Spelling 

B 

8 1 

63 

0.18 


G 

8.0 

56 


RC (total) 

B 

26.6 

13 6 

0 31 


G 

26 3 

13.2 


T (5 + 6 + 7) 

B 

25 7 

14.1 

0.65 


G 

26 4 

13.2 



Boys - 456, Girls - 351 


In contrast to the location-wise divide, there were no 
differences in the achievements of boys and girls. Small 
differences over various tests were evenly distributed 
over the two groups The proportion of girls in schools 
was somewhat smaller, being 43.4% of the sample, but it 
could not be said with confidence that it left the girls as 
a select group 

A difference was noticed in the achievement of Sched¬ 
uled Castes children and the rest of the group. The 
aggregate scores of the four groups added to: SC - 81.4, 
ST - 91,6, BC - 92.2" and 'Others’ - 90 0, the last three 
groups looked more similar In any case, the number of 
pupils under BC or ST was quite small. 

Factors Related to Pupil Achievement 

Data regarding the home background of the pupil was 
regressed with achievement in Arithmetic and Reading 
Comprehension to identify such variables as contribute 
to difference in achievement. In the first step, some of 


the related background variables were combined together 
in three separate composite variables. 

The regression coefficients for the variables entered 
in the three composite variables are given below. 

Table 7.10 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — CASTE-WISE 


Test 

Group 

Mean 

SD 


Arithmetic 

SC 

17 0 

79 

, 


ST 

18 7 

78 

1 69 


BC 

18 3 

8.4 



Others 

18 3 

79 


RC(P) 

SC 

17.7 

93 



ST 

19 8 

9.9 

1.28 


BC 

19 8 

10.7 



Others 

18 7 

10 3 


RC(S) 

SC 

7.5 

4 21 



ST 

8.6 

43 

1.60 


BC 

82 

46 



Others 

8.1 

45 


WK. 

SC 

15 4 

10 4 



ST 

17.8 

11.7 

3.28’ 


BC 

18 3 

10.8 



Others 

17.8 

10.9 


A.W 

SC 

9.0 

4,8 



ST 

11.2 

5.1 

4.78’ 


BC 

10 5 

52 



Others 

10 3 

54 


SS. 

SC 

7.7 

5.0 



ST 

81 

5.4 

0.61 


BC 

8.6 

5.9 



Others 

8.2 

5.4 


Spelling 

SC 

71 

5.8 



ST 

7.4 

5.8 

3 92 


BC 

8.5 

57 



Others 

8.6 

6 1 


RC (total) 

SC 

25 2 

12.4 



ST 

28 4 

13.2 

1.54 


BC 

28.0 

14.3 



Others 

26 8 

13 9 


T (5 + 6 + 7) 

SC 

239 

12.6 



ST 

26 6 

14 3 

3.38’ 


BC 

27 6 

14.1 



Others 

27.0 

14 1 


SC - 268 , ST - 54. BC 

- 66, Others 

- 419 



' p< 05 ; ’* p< 01 





Home Background 








RC 

Aritb 

Location 



-7.55" 

-4.42 

Father’s Occupation 



0,05 

-0.11 

Caste 



0.35 

0 31 

Father’s Education 



0.56 

0.54 

Mother's Education 



0.01 

-0 23 

Number of Siblings 



-1.01 

-0,13 

R 



0.23 

0 23 


** pc.Ol 


11 A higher mean score of BC students was noticed In other States as well 
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Among the set of vanahles grouped togclhei under 
‘Home Background’, ‘Location’ stands out as the sole/ 
and most significant variable which seemed to be 1 elated 
to school achievement It is likely that several other 
variables such as 'Father’s Occupation’ 01 'Faient’s Edu¬ 
cation’ were subsumed by tt Laige significant differences 
between uiban and rural groups were noticed earliei as 
well 


Facilities for Learning 



RC 

Allth 

Attended Pre-school 

1 59 

1.65' 

Place foi Study 

0 76 

0.06 

Help In Homework 

-0 58 

0 29 

Availability of Text Books 

2 32 

1 14 

Availability of Study Matenal 

-0.86 

0 08 

Helping Household 

1 58 

0 31 

Regularity in Attendance 

149 

0 50 

R 

0 18 

0 16 


* p< 05 , ** P< 01 

The availability of lexLbooks contributed significantly 
towards differences m achievement Less than 50% of the 
children said they had most of the textbooks Attending 
pre-school, the demands of the family on the child’s time 
and regularity in attending school were some other vari¬ 
ables which seemed correlated with achievement in 
school. Regiession coefficients were either significant with 
respect to one of the cnterion vauables or were reason¬ 
ably high with similar signs in both the equations. 

Educational Environment at Home 



RC 

Arilh 

Get Newspapei 

0.97 

0.37 

Get Magazines 

1.76 

0.65 

Books at Home 

-0.09 

0 29 

Reads Books 

2.07 

0 92 

U 

0.13 

0 10 


" p<.05 


The only variable that had a significant regression 
coefficient, and that, too, with only one of the criterion 
variables, was the child reading books other than text¬ 
books, Availability of newspapers and magazines made 
small contributions towards the composite variable, which 
had only very limited correlation with the criterion vari¬ 
ables, 

The three composite vanables as obtained against 
Reading Comprehension and five others were regressed 
with achievement in Reading Comprehension and Anth- 
metic, separately. Increments in R 2 are given in the fol¬ 
lowing tables. 


Table 7.11(a) 

CONTRIBUTION Or PUl’II.-UCI ATED VARIABLES TO 
ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Vat table 

R 

Reimplement 

III Rr 

1' 

r 

Wot cl Knowledge 

0.4709 

0 2218 

0 2218 

229 39 

0 47 

Home Background 

0 4931 

0 2i32 

0 02H 

22 74 ' 

0 23 

Similai Language 

0 5014 

0,2514 

0 0082 

8 78 

0 11 

Facilities for 

0 5074 

0 2575 

0 0061 

6 62 ’ 

0 19 

I earning 






Time Watch TV 

0 5126 

0 2627 

0 0052 

5 70 

0 20 

Age 

0 5155 

0 2658 

0 0030 

3 31 

0 06 

Edunl. Environ 

0 5156 

0 265.8 

0 0001 

0 07 

0 14 

Gender 

0 5156 

0 2658 

0 0000 

— 

-0.02 

• P< 05 , ** p< 01 







Table 7.11 (b) 



CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL - RELATED VARIABLES TO 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARIIIIMETIC 



Variable 

R 

R-Inaument 

R 

? 




in R J 



Woid Knowledge 

0 3564 

0.1270 

0.1270 

117.15’ 

0 36 

Home Background 

0.3915 

0 1532 

0 0262 

24,87' 

0.23 

Age 

0 4064 

0 1651 

0 0119 

11.45" 

0.09 

Time Watch TV 

0.4155 

0 1726 

0 0075 

7 27 

0 19 

Similar Language 

0 4185 

0 1751 

0 0025 

2 40 

0 08 

Facilities for 

0 4200 

0 1764 

0 0013 

1 24 

0 15 

Learning 






Edunl Environ 

0 4201 

0.1765 

0 0001 

0 12 

0 12 

Gendei 

0 4202 

0 1765 

0 0000 

— 

-0 02 


•* p< 01 


The picture in Jammu was similar Lo the one ob¬ 
served in most other States so lar as the maximum con¬ 
tribution to R 2 was concerned. Diffeiences in pupil abil¬ 
ity represented by the score on Woid Knowledge ex¬ 
plained the maximum variability in either of the criterion 
variables ‘Home backgiound 1 , which included paients 
education, father’s occupation, caste, etc , was the sec¬ 
ond most important variable. It also had a reasonable V 
with both Reading Compiehension and Arithmetic 

The third common variable - with lespect to two 
criterion variables was 'Time Watch TV’. It was expected 
to have a more direct bearing on achievement in lan¬ 
guage but as its impact on Anthmetic was observed in 
several States, it is suspected to be related to the eco¬ 
nomic conditions of the family foi which there was no 
direct measure. ‘Father’s occupation' and ‘education’ were 
the two indirect measures, perhaps material goods at 
home was a more diiect index 

The language spoken at home being the same as the 
medium of instruction in the at schools made a greater 
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diffeience Lo Reading Comprehension than to Authmelic. 

It was as would be expected, Neaily 80% childien re- 
poited the home language to be diffeient than Hindi in 
which they took the tests. The age ol the child was 
found to make a significant contribution Lo R 2 in Jammu, 
it had not'played any lole in mosL oLhei States, 

On the othei side, whethei the child was a boy oi a 
gal did not ahect its achievement in school In Jammu, 
the peicenlage of gills entoiled at the primary level was 
40% u , they were 43% in this sample./Educational Envi- 
lonment at Home 1 had leasonable positive Vs, but its 
influence could have been subsumed by the vanables 
piecedmg it, most piobably 'Home Backgiound'. 

The Lotal vanance explained by diffeiences among 
the home buckgiound of pupils was vciy close to the 
country aveiage 

The lelulionship of 'Home Background' variables with 
the achievements ol pupils was studied in Tables 7 11(a) 
and 7.11 (h) The explained variance of 27% for Reading 
Compiehension and 18% foi Arithmetic, weie the same 
as the median values foi the countiy, The impact of the 
dilfeiences in the home background was quite moderate, 
the observed dilfeiences seemed compatable to those 
noted tn any othei State in spile of Lhe fact the sample 
fiom the Stale was taken hom a small legion A sinulai 
exeici.se of analysing the relationship of school-related 
variables was also uncleitaken All infoimation available 
about the policies and piaclices being followed in the 
schools, along with the qualifications and experience of 
the headmasteis, was xegiessed against achievement on 
lhe two ciiteuon vanables. 

The school means differed fiom each other only a 
little less than the scofes obtained by the pupils. The 
standaid deviation of the distiibution of 110 school means 
was 6 8 scoies as compared to the 7.9 of 808 pupils. H 

ApaiL from the schools being genumably diffeient 
fiom each olher in availability of physical and academic 
facilities oi the clienteles they served, school means could 
also be as laige or as small as the scores of the pupils 
because of the small numbei of students responding to 
tests in some schools The aveiage number of the pupils 
answering the tests in a school was only 7,3 in the State, 

Although all the thirty-one vanables given in the list 
at the end of the repoit weie legressed with the two 
catena, in the two tables given below only those which 
contributed statistically ^significant increment to R 2 and a 
few more down the line were retained, The total contribu¬ 
tion to R 2 was 38% and 35% for Reading Comprehension 
and Arithmetic, lespecLively, It was much higher than the 
total variance explained by the home-related variables, 
Either the quality of the schooling varies a great deal in 

12 TUe Fifth All India Educational Survey, 1986 

13 The corresponding country medians were 6 4 and 7 9, respectively 


the State oi the diffeiences in some of the peitinenl vari¬ 
ables lelated to pupil background were narrow. On the 
lace of it, the distiibution of ‘home background' vanables 
did not look veiy different when compared with the same 
in othei States Some appaient diffeiences among schools 
were noticed, and the same have been dcscubed in the 
idevant portion of the repoit Out ol these, the school 
being primary only oi a pait of middle or secondary 
school did not seem to make any diffeience 

Table 7.12 (a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES TO 
ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

R J 

Inclement 
tn R J 

}■ 

1 

1 ocation 

0,3873 

0 1500 

0 1500 

16 76 

-0,39 

Operation Blackboaid 

0,4494 

0 2020 

0 0520 

6 12’ 

0 23 

Pioie.ssional Training 

0.4914 

0.2415 

0 0395 

4 84 

0 24 

Rooms pel Class Gioup 0 1264 

0 2771 

0 0356 

4,53' 

0 23 

Age of the Pupil 

0 5448 

0 2968 

0 0197 

2 55 

0 10 

PTA 

0 5565 

0,3097 

0 0130 

1 69 

0 14 

* p<05 , ** p< 01 







Table 7.12(b) 



CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES TO 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 



Variable 

R 

R 2 

Inclement 

F 

1 




w R J 



Location 

0 3800 

0 1-144 

0 1444 

16,03 

-0,38 

Rooms pel Class Group 0,4186 

0,1752 

0,0308 

3 51 

0 18 

Total Teaching Exp 

0.4531 

0 2053 

0,0301 

3.52 

0 19 

Age of lhe Pupil 

0 4728 

0 2235 

0,0182 

2,16 

0 10 

Time Given (Lang) 

0 4981 

0.2481 

0 0246 

2 97 

0.12 

Operation Blac bboard 

0 5746 

0 2649 

0.0168 

2.05 

0 15 


p<,01 


While a smaller R 2 for Authmetic was expected in 
Table 6.13, it was hypothesised lo be highei than that 
obtained, foi Reading Compiehension in Table 6.14, Ac¬ 
tually, It was not so. Only the difference in case of the 
foimei was bigger than the difference for the school- 
related variables 

In Jammu, the only variable that consistently contrib¬ 
uted a .significant variance to R 2 was 'Location of the 
School 1 Significant and very large diffeiences in the mean 
scores (total) of urban and rural children have been 
commented upon earlier, It would be difficult to say 
whether the rural child performed worse because his 
home environment was less conducive to learning or 
because the school was less efficient than its counterpart 
in the urban area 
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ATTAINMENTS OF PRIMARY SCHOOL CHILDREN IN VARIOUS STATES 


No other variable made a significantly large contri¬ 
bution to variance related to difference in achievement 
in Arithmetic but several added small values of R 2 to 
take the total from 14% to 36% 

So far as differences in achievement m Reading Com¬ 
prehension are concerned, 'Operation Blackboard', ‘Pro¬ 
fessional Training of the Headmaster' and ‘Availability of 
space per class group' seemed important That ‘Opera¬ 
tion Blackboard' made a difference to achievement in 
language and not in arithmetic was noticed in some 
other States as well. It was likely that the teaching of 
mathematics, continued to remain textbook - based, while 
the availability of additional material made a difference 
to the learning of language H Operation Blackboard had 
been ,extended to 65% of the schools in the sample. 


The contnbution of ‘Professional Training of the Head¬ 
master' towards achievement in language alone could 
not be interpreted easily The variability existed in quali¬ 
fications, but why should it affect only the learning of 
language 2 The simple coefficient of correlation was not 
too low, either. On the average, availability of space was 
not too poor, but differences could exist between schools 
In the case of this vanable, impact on achievement in 
Arithmetic was noticeable It was likely that the variable 
represented general availability of the facilities in the 
school. 

In Jammu, more variance in achievements of pupils 
was explainable by school-related rather than by home- 
related variables. The former were not as highly associ¬ 
ated with achievement in arithmetic as the latter 


14 It might also have made a difference to the learning of Environmental Studies I and 


II, which were not under consideration in this study. 
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Karnataka 


Karnataka was tequested to admmistei the tests and ques¬ 
tionnaires to nearly 6000 pupils studying in approxi¬ 
mately 300 schools selected from four distncts in differ¬ 
ent legions and the capital city of Bangalore. 

Table 8.1 

SAMPLES PLANNED AND RETAINED FOR ANALYSIS 


Region 

No of Schools 

No of Pupils 

Capital City 

30' 

32 2 

750 

519 

Bangalore 

(District) 

62 

62 

1182 

955 

Belgaum 

75 

79 

1371 

12 44 

Gulbaiga 

64 

58 

1232 

778 

Mysore 

77 

82 

1363 

1378 

Total 

308 

313 2 

5898 

4874 


The State returned data for nearly 5,500 pupils from 
313 schools but some data had to be dropped at vanous 
stages due to, non- response to tests the scores on which 
weie used as crileiion vanables, non-availability of a 
School Questionnaire or the errors made in recording, 
The descriptive data for pupils is based on 4,876 obser¬ 
vations - a negligible diffeience from the final sample of 
4874 retained for difference between vanous groups and 
legiession analysis The lesponses of 278 schools were 
considered in desciibing the state of schools or the pro¬ 
file of the headmaster, data from only 271 schools were 
entered for regression analyses. 

The proportion of pupils whose data have been 
analysed was the highest from Mysore, followed by 


Belgaum 1 Incidentally, the mean achievements of pupils 
fioni these two regions were also high, giving the State 
some advantage in the overall aveiage. 

To be able to judge how representative the sample 
of schools and pupils were of their respective popula¬ 
tions, some of the statistics obtained fiom this, sample 
have been compared with the same obtained in the Fifth 
All India Educational Survey, 1986 

Table 8.2 


SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION- 


Variable 

Percentage 

1986 

Survey 

Tba Sample 
In the Study 

Primal y (only) Schools 

61 2 

14 8 s 

Girl Students 

44,9 

44,2 s 

Scheduled Castes Students 

15 8 

14 7 s 

Scheduled Tribes Students 

35 

5 0 s 

Women Teachers 

26 1 

44 8 7 

Trained Teachers 

913 

97 8 5 6 


There was a glaring deviation in the percentage of 
ptimary schools which had ptimaiy sections only in 1986, 
and the schools in the sample This could be clue to a 
large number of primary schools having been laisecl to 
the level of Class VII in the State in the last five yeais. 
There was an increase in the percentage of women teach¬ 
ers; the trend was in the expected direction. The propor¬ 
tion of women teachers was expected to rise after the 
National Policy of Education of 1986, which desired that 
one of the two teachers - the minimum number of 
teachers in the primary school - should be a woman, 
This deviation along with a laiger percentage of trained 
teachers could also be related to the phenomenon of a 
very high percentage of 1 'middle schools in the sample. 


1 The numbeis planned 

2 The numbeis entered in the analyses. 

3 Data from only 278 schools was analysed 

4 Regarding the low average of number of pupils from Bangalore, the State Coordinator explained “The time selected for.the test 
administration was the fag-end of the academic year, that is, March, where in almost all the school annual examinations weie completed 
It was a period of seml-v'acatlon when the attendance Is vefy poor That is the reason for the low percentage of turn out of students to 
take up the tests. This may also have a bearing on the poor performance of the children In the tests " 

Souice 

5 The School Questionnaire k _ 

6 The Pupil Questionnaire 

7 The Teacher Questionnaire. 
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The Tests In Karnataka 

Karnataka, like other States where the medium of in¬ 
struction is a language othei than Hindi, translated five 
of the seven tests meanl foi pupils and piepared two, 
namely, the ones for structuie of a sentences and for 
spelling, The State had also paitiupated in the try-out of 
the material and had, thus, influenced the selection of 
items to some extent The tests finally proved very diffi¬ 
cult for the SLate as is appaient from the spread of the 
difficulty values of the items. 

Table 8.3 


DIFFICULTY VALUES OF THE ITEMS 


Pass Percentage 

Arlth. 

RC(P) 

RC(S) 

W.K 

A W 

SS 

Spell 

0 - 9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

l 

__ 


10 - 19 

14 

, 8 

4 

— 

4 

— 

3 

20 - 29 

13 

14 

8 


13 

2 

4 

30 - 39 

6 

15 

3 

25 

5 

10 

8 

40 - 49 

2 

4 

0 

9 

— 

6 

7 

50 - 59 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

— 

3 

60 - 69 ' 

Median 

2 

24 1 

29 5 

24 5 

1 

35 9 

24.9 

36.5 

36 4 


The median difficulty value of four out of seven tests 
was less than 30%. The two tests constnicted by the 
SCERT, Bangalore, were somewhat easier and had me¬ 
dian difficulty values around 36%. The other test with a 
median pass peicenlage of 36% had only two alterna¬ 
tives to select the coirect answer from, and would tend 
to have higher apparent pass percentages because of 
chance correct answers, The test, consisting of out-of- 
context woids, was also vulnerable to changes in the 
difficulty level in translation In none of the tests, the 
pass percentage on any item was higher than 69.5%. The 
test in arithmetic proved to be the most difficult with 
pass percentages of more titan one-third of the items 
being lower than 20% Half the test items had difficulty 
indices less than the chance percentage of success, i e, 
25 %. r 

The median chscumination index vailed from 38% 
for the test in arithmetic to 78% for the test on spelling, 
il may be mentioned that Karnataka was in the fourth 
quartile in the examinations conducted for selection of 
pupils for admission to Navodaya Vidyalayas. 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

The data obtained horn 4,874 pupils were studied with a 


view to estimate levels of learning after four years of 
schooling Sixty- eight per cent of these students came 
from ruial aieas, 44 per cent weic guls. Fifteen per cent 
belonged to Scheduled Castes, 5% to Scheduled Tribes, 
and anothei 28% to Backward Classes The fathers of 7% 
of these pupils were professionals. Sixty-four per cent of 
the fathers weie either illileiate or had studied only up 
to Class V. The mothers in this categoiy were as high as 
79%; only 7% f'atheis and 1% mothers had leceivecl col¬ 
lege-level education. Twenty-five per cent of the chll- 
dien came from families with more than four childien, 
30 % came from homes which had small families 

Thirty-thiee per cent childien had some kind of pre¬ 
school education. An equal percentage lepoilecl that the 
language spoken by them at home was different horn 
the medium of instruction at school, i e , Kannada Ten 
per cent children said they had only some of the text¬ 
books and inadequate other study maleiial Twenty-eight 
per cent helped Lheir parents with household woik for 
two or more houis per day 

Forty-eiglit per cent children lepoitec! leceiving some 
assistance with tlieii studies from members of their fami¬ 
lies; 19% had some place wheie they could mi and 
study. Seventy per cent children leported attending school 
regularly but 7% missed it fiequcntly. 

A newspaper was received in 24% of the homes and 
magazines in 19%. Seventy-four per cent of the homes 
had no books other than textbooks. 

Thirty-even per cent childien said Ihey read some 
lx>oks other than their textbooks, and 35% leported watch¬ 
ing TV, varying from one to two hours daily. 

As a total group, children from Karnataka seemed to 
enjoy some apparent advantages; a smallei proportion 
(20% only) belonged to deprived groups and a substan¬ 
tial percentage (33%) had attended some pre-school But 
on the other hand, 33.5% reported the language spoken 
at home to bp different from the medium oi instruction 
at school 

The Teachers 

Five hundied and seventy-one teacheis responded to the 
Teacher Questionnaire. The following .statements aie based 
on their responses. Sixty-six per cent of the teachers 
were based in the uual aiea, 45% of them weie women, 
this statistics was very different fiom that ol 26% women 
teachers repotted in the survey conducted in 1986. A 
plausible reason, i.e., the giealei clave to piovicle a 
woman teacher to each primary school has alieady been 
mentioned. 


8 The State Coordinator wrote, "Responding to alternative response questions numbering more than 30, (he fatigue factor, the concentration 
of the respondents and theli age also count Had die children been trained to respond to these types of tests then the performance and 
the Results might have been entirely different (a hunch),” In another context, the Coordinator had written "All the officers oi the Working 
Team of the Project al OS CRT personally went through the report and to the (best of the) knowledge of the team, the report just suits the 
status as we envisaged," 
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The majority of the teachers — 81% — had studied up 
to the secondary or senior secondary level; 14% of them 
weie graduates; only 5% had not studied up to Class X 
Seventy-four per cent had received two years of profes¬ 
sional education and another 15% one year of tiaining 
suitable for teaching young children; nearly 8% reported 
having a B Ed degree Only 55% of them had received 
any in-service education although 60% of them had been 
teaching for moie than 10 years. 

Eighty-four per cent teachers resided quite close to 
their schools, thus spending less than an hour travelling 
to and from the school, only 1 5% reported spending 
more than three hours for this purpose Seventy-five per 
cent teachers had their own copies of textbooks, another 
17% had the same from the library; 41% had their own 
dictionary; it was available to another 49% in the library. 
Only 10% said they had no access to a dictionary. Re¬ 
garding teaching, a fairly large percentage (33%) said 
they adopted new teaching practices; 91%.thought that 
the standard of achievement would improve thereby, 
Only 2% teachers said they had rarely used study mate¬ 
rial other than textbooks; 30% reported using them fre¬ 
quently Seventy-seven per cent teachers had developed 
some audio-visual aids for' their pupils, a large propor¬ 
tion of 83% had involved their students as well in this 
activity. 

Ninety-two per cent teachers carried out a monthly 
evaluation, but the majority used it only for promoting 
students to the next class. Eighty-nine per cent of the 
teachers said they helped the weak students themselves 
but 10.5% asked parents to arrange tuition A large per¬ 
centage (96%) checked pupils’ homework regularly. Only 
40% teachers said that the pupils rarely asked question 
in the class 

On the average, the teachers in Karnataka were edu¬ 
cated up to the expected level and had the minimum 
essentials like textbooks They reported following useful 
practices, but the achievements of the children in the 
State were quite poor. 

The Headmasters 

Ninety per cent of the headmasters were more than 35 
years of age, half of them being above 50 years A small 
10% were young, that is, less than 35 years in age. The 
majority of the headmasters (75%) had taught for more 
than five years. A fairly substantial percentage (25.5) 
reported having received professional training suitable 
for teaching secondary classes. This, however, needs to 
be seen in the light of the fact that a very large number 


of schools in this sample were middle schools Two per 
cent headmasters had worked in this capacity for more 
than 10 years; 51% of them were quite new having been 
headmasters for less than five years. 

The Schools 

Data from 278 schools was used for analyses; of these 
only 69% were from rural areas Seventy-five per cent 
were run by the State or the Central government Twenty- 
two per cent were private aided schools, with another 
2% being totally private, which was a Fairly large statistic 
for this level of education Only 91% of the schools had 
co-education 9 . Eighty-seven per cent had been in exist¬ 
ence for more than 20 years; only 1% had been started 
recently, i e , during the past six years. 

Regarding physical facilities, 59% of the schools 
had a room for the headmaster, and 75% for the teach¬ 
ers in general Sixty-five per cent had the facility of 
drinking-water being available, 40% had urinals for girl 
students 

Twenty-four per cent of the schools had pre-primary 
sections. The ‘No Detention’ policy was followed up to 
Class III by 41% and up to Class IV by another 6%. 
schools. Operation Blackboard had not been implemented 
in 84% of the schools. 10 The existence of a Parent Teacher 
Association had been reported by only 29°/o of the schools 

The schools in the sample had been well estab¬ 
lished. Compared to other States they had moie physical 
facilities. 

Achivements of Pupils 

The fojlowing statistics are based on the responses of 
4,874 pupils who responded to the seven tests 

Table 8.4 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS 


Test 

Arith. 

RC(P) RC(S) W.K. 

A W 

SS 

Spell 

Total 


(40) 

(44) 

( 16 ) 

(40) 

(24) 

(18) 

(25) 

(207) 

Mean score 

11.0 

13 3 

4.0 

15.1 

6,4 

6.8 

92 

65 8 

SD 

65 

7 6 

32 

91 

4.2 

4.3 

6.8 


Score as 

27 5 

30.2 

25 0 

37 7 

26.7 

37 8 

36 8 

31.8 

Percentage 

KR-20 

0 85 

0 87 

0.76 

0 91 

0.77 

0 82 

0 92 


All India 

41 2 

45.4 

431 

49 5 

41.7 57 8" 

42 8" 

45 2 

Median as 

Percentage 










None of the averages went beyond 38%, the median 
percentage was only 30%. Even on the two tests con- 


9 All these statistics were probably influenced by the structure of the school (I-VII) It Is more common to have private aided, private and 
single-sex schools beyond the primary level Karnataka has reported 85% of the schools in the sample as having Classes I to Vll. 

10 This could also be due to the fact that the schools in the sample were middle schools 

11 Tripura is excluded. The content of these two tests was not common in all States 
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stiuctcd by the SCURT, the mean scoie.s were 38% and 
37%, i effectively 

This was the pictuie obtained after the data hom as 
many as 35 schools had been dropped Theie was no 
appaient mason to suspect that chopping ot some of the 
data would increase the mean scoie, even by a small 
difference, What follows in the next table gave suppoit 
to this diiection of thinking 

A small sample of 536 pupils of Class V, selected 
from some of the schools of the sample, weie adminis- 
teied the same test hatteiy The purpose was to study 
the gam in one ycm The mean scoies of pupils from 
Classes IV and V aie compared in the following table 

Table 8.5 


MEAN ACHIEVEMENTS OF PU'dlS — U>S:.ES IV AND V 


Clav . , 

Arlth 

liC(P) RC(S) 

WK 

,1 l. 

SS Spell 

Total 

IV(4874) 

11 0 

13 3 

4,0 

IS 1 

6 4 

6 8 

9 2- 

65.8 

V (536) 

11 3 

13 9 

4 0 

13 4 

6.2 

6 0 

at 

62 9 


Although the statistical significance of the diffeiences 
was not woiked out, the pictuie was very dismal, In five 
out of the seven tests, children of Class V scored lower 
than these of Class IV The direction of this difference 
was maintained in the total score, with increased differ¬ 
ence. With 85% of the schools in the sample having 
Classes I to VII, the possibility of samples being from 
very different schools was ruled out 

It was felt that since all parts of the State were not 
compaiable economically oi educationally, the achieve¬ 
ments of pupils should also be studied region-wise. The 
data could easily be oiganised according to the regional 
divisions which were used for selecting a repiesentative 
sample from the State 


The highest achievement was noticed for the distiict 
ot My,soi e, followed by Belgaum; between these two, 
the difference was quite huge Bangaloie distuct had Lhe 
lowest achievement Theie was a chffeience between the 
mean achievement of children of Bangalore distiict and 
Bangalore city in favour of lhe latter 12 As compaied to 
some other States, the differences between the regions 
were not consideiecl very laige 

The achievement of childien on two tests, namely 
Arithmetic and Reading Compression (paiagiaphs), weie 
studied objective-wise, and in case of Aiithmetic lopic- 
wise also 

Table 8.7 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean a\ Percentage 

Knowledge (19) 11 

55 

3 3 

28,9 

Understanding (12) 

3 5 

23 

29 2 

Application (9) 

20 

1 1 

22 2 

Total (40) 

11 0 

6 5 

27 5 


No difference was obseived between mean achieve¬ 
ments on items tesLing Knowledge or Understanding but 
the aveiage for 'Application' items was substantially lowei 
than eithei of the former two 

Table 8.8 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — TOPIC-WISE 


) 


Topic 

Mean 

SD 

Moan r/s Percentage 

Time (3) 

08 

09 

26 7 

Factors ;lnd Mulliples(7) 

1 6 

1 4 

22 8 

Fundamental Operation,s(12) 

3 3 

22 

27.5 

Weights and Measures (3) 

09 

08 

30 0 

Fractions (5) 

1.1 

1 2 

22 0 

Decimals (7) ' 

22 

16 

31 4 

Unitary Method 
plus others (3) 

1 2 

0.9 

40 0 

Total (40) 

11 0 

65 

27 5 


Table 8.6 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — REGION-WISE 


Region 


Arlth 

. RC(P) 

RC(S) 

IV K 

A W 

SS 

Spell. 

Total 

Capital 

Mean 

94 

13 0 

3.8 

12 8 

62 

6 I 

8 6 

59 9 

Oily (519) 

SD 

53 

6 3 

28 

8.6 

3.4 

4 0 

6.3 


Bangalore 

Mean 

90 

10.9 

3 5 

13 3 

55 

5 2 

7 1 

54 5 

District (955) 

SD 

5.7 

7.0 

2.9 

88 

3.8 

3.6 

6 2 


llelgaum 

Mean 

12 2 

13 9 

4 1 

16,0 

6.3 

69 

9 7 

69 1 

(1244) 

SD 

75 

83 

35 

92 

4 1 

43 

6 8 


Gulbarga 

Mean 

9.5 

12.1 

40 

12 8 

63 

6.4 

7.6 

58 7 

(778) 

SD 

67 

8.9 

34 

10 1 

4 8 

44 

6 5 


Mysore 

Mean 

127 

15 3 

45 

17 6 

73 

8 3 

11 3 

77.0 

(1378) 

SD 

53 

6 2 

30 

78 

43 

44 

6 8 



12 The Sate Cooidinator wrote, “...the reason being concentration of a large number of private aided and unaided institutions", 

13 The maximum possible score. 
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The lelative maximum achievement of 40% on the 
thiee items, two of which weie on Unitary Method and 
one on Line Segments, was accoiding to expectation. 0 
had been seen that the application of ihe Unitary MeLhocl 
is taught and learnt by early intiocluciion of tules by the 
teachers Other figures woilh noting weie the next high¬ 
est percentage in Decimals, which could be consideiecl a 
difficult aiea, and a low mean (27.5% only) in Funda¬ 
mental Operations the basics of which would have been 
taught tor thiee yeais by this time; a neai-mastery score 
in this aiea was expected. In contiast to Decimals the 
lowest achievement was on Fiactions. 

Table 8.9 


ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION — 
OHIECTIVE-W1SE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Noting Detail (17) 

5H 

3 4 

34.1 

Simple Compi ehe ns Ion 1 X13) 

4 i 

2 8 

31 5 

Inference 11 (14) 

34 

24 

24 3 

Total (44) 

13.3 

7 6 

30,2 


The diffeiences in the mean achievements on the 
thiee objectives were in the expected diiection. ‘Dtaw- 
ing Inference’ is a htghei level skill which is probably 
still being learnt, but' a 3^% score on ‘Noting Detail’ in 
leading simple matenal in the mother tongue was disap¬ 
pointing. 

Table 8.10 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — LOCATION-WISE 


Test 

Location 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Arithmetic 

V 

10 5 

6 1 

3 82 


R 

14 2 

6 6 


RC(P) 

U 

13 6 

79 

l 57 


R 

13 2 

7.4 


Hr (si 

U 

4 2 

3.3 

1 87 


R 

4 0 

3.1 


\\ K' 

U 

15 4 

9,4 

1 90 


R 

14 9 

8,9 


A W 

U 

6 7 

A 5 

3 88 

- 

R 

6 2 

4.0 


s.s 

U 

7 1 

A A 

3 97’ 


R 

6.6 

4 2 


Spelling 

U 

95 

6 9 

2 21‘ 


R 

90 

6.7 


RC (total) 

U 

17 7 

1,0 2 

1 83 


R 

17 2 

95 


T(5+6+7) 

U 

23 4 

13 4 

3.83’ 


R 

21.9 

12,2 



Urban - 1581 Rural - 3293, 
* p< 05: *’ p< 01 


The diffeiences in the achievements of pupils when 
divided ovei location, gender and caste weie also stud¬ 
ied The lelevant details aie piesented in the following 
tables. 

Table 8.11 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT - GENDER-WISE 


rest 

Oelictei 

Menu 

SD 

t 

Aiithmetic 

B 

11 4 

6 8 

5 23" 


G 

10 4 

6 0 


RC(P) 

B 

13 5 

7.8 

2 12 


G 

13 1 

7 3 


RC(S) 

B 

4 1 

3 2 

0,88 


G 

4 0 

3 1 


WK 

B 

15 4 

90 

1 23 ’ 


G 

14.6 

9 1 


AW 

B 

6,5 

•l 3 

1 70 


G 

6 3 

4 1 


s s 

B 

6,8 

4 3 

0 13 


G 

6 8 

4 3 


Spelling 

B 

90 

6 8 

2 19 


G 

9 4 

6 8 


RC (total) 

B 

17 6 

10.0 

1 94 


G 

17 0 

9 3 


T(5+6+7> 

B 

22 3 

12 7 

0 5T 


G 

22.5 

12 5 



Boys - 2721, Gills - 2153, 
* p< 05, ** p< 01 


The lural childien achieved bettei ihan the urban 
children in the test in Arithmetic only; in all the other 
tests the urban group had higher means, but only some 
of these weie significant. The iespon.se pattern on the 
tests foi Reading Comprehension and foi assessing skills 
involved in willing weie different only,to the extent that 
the differences for the lattei weie statistically significant. 
The direction remained the same The uiban children 
had a slightly higher aggregate score than the rural chil¬ 
dien 

Three of the four statistically significant differences 
were in favour of boys, the laigest being in aiithmetic., 
The only statistically significant diffeience in favour of 
girls was on the lest foi spelling, the absolute diffeience 
was very small ‘Otheis’ achieved higher than the rest of 
the gioups on all the tests, Backward Classes had the 
second poshon, followed by Scheduled Tubes and Sched¬ 
uled Castes The diffeience between the last two was 
very small. In Karnataka, the ’Otheis’ was also the laig- 


15 This Includes 

(a) deriving (tie meaning nt dilhcull woids limn tile corlext and 

(b) lelatlng things at a simple lex cl 

15 This Includes Identifying the message oi the tenual idea and the title ul 'lie wnte-up, 
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est group — 52% of the total sample -- followed by 
Backward Classes (28%), while Schedule Tribes were 
only 5%. 


Table 8.12 

DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — CASTE-WISE 


Text 


Group 

Mean 

SD t 

Aiillimelu 

sc 

9,7 

61 



ST 

10 5 

6 9 

14.83" 


DC 

10,8 

6.5 



Olliers 

11.5 

6 5 


RC(P) 

sc 

12,3 

8.0 



ST 

13 3 

78 

5 90“ 


FC 

13 3 

7 6 



Olliers 

13 6 

74 


RC(S) 

SC 

3.6 

32 



ST 

36 

30 

10 31“ 


I3C 

39 

3 1 



Others 

43 

3.2 


W K, 

SC 

13.5 

9.0 



ST 

13 5 

87 

15 03 


HC - 

14 9 

89 



Others 

15 8 

91 


AAV. 

SC 

5 8 

4 2 



ST 

57 

4.1 

16 29' 


HC 

6 2 

4 1 



Others 

6 8 

4.2 


SS 

SC 

6 0 

4 0 



ST 

5.9 

40 

21 40' 


HC 

6 6 

4 2 



Others 

72 

44 


Spelling 

SC 

7,8 

6 7 



ST 

8 2 

66 

19 37 


HC 

89 

67 



Others 

9.8 

6 8 


HC (total) 

SC 

16 0 

10 3 



ST 

16.9 

99 

8 08’ 


HC 

li 1 

97 



Others 

17 9 

9.5 


T(5+6t7) 

SC 

19 6 

12 1 



ST 

19 8 

11 7 

27.87’ 


IIC 

21.6 

12.4 



Others 

23.8 

12.8 



SC - 717 ST - 244 I3C - 1386 Others - 2528 

** p<.01 

I 

Factors Related to Pupil Achlevemeht 

Some of the home background variables were combined 
in composite variables before the same were entered in 
multiple regression analysis 

The regression coefficients for the vanables entered 
in the three composite variables are given below 


Home Background 



RC 

A nth 

Location 

-0 26 

0 95 

Father’s Occupation 

0 02 

-0 06 

Caste 

0 51 

0 42 

Father's Education 

. 0 20 

0.37' 

Mother's Education 

0 82” 

0 34 

Number of Siblings 

-0.67 

-0 33 

It 

0 16 

0 18 


*• p< OlCaste, 

Castes, mother’s education and size of the family 
were found to be the significant vanables in the home 
background which would affect learning at school The 
area (urban or rural) where the child lived and father’s 
education also earned some influence in determining the 
climate at home that was favourable to achievement at 
school. 


Facilities for learning 



RC 

Anth 

Attended Pre-school 

-0 07 

0 10 

Place for Study 

-0 47 

0 30 

Help in Homework 

0.30 

0.06 

Availability of Textbooks 

-0.16 

0-34 

Availability of Study Material 

1 56 

0 71' 

Helping Household 

-0 25 

-0 43 

Regularity in Attendance 

0 84’ 

0 40 

It 

0 12 

0.11 


p<01 


In this composite variable, availability of study mate¬ 
rial other than textbooks, such as paper to write on, and 
regularity in attending school turned out to be the most 
significant, Availability of textbooks was found to be a 
significant contributor to achievement in arithmetic Only 
a marginally higher percentage of the children had re¬ 
ported availability of most of the textbooks than the 
notebooks etc. Spending too much time in helping with 
family-related work also seemed to affect achievement in 
arithmetic. It probably deprived children of time to study 

Educational Environment at Home v 


Rc a nth. 


Get Newspaper 

0 19 

0 07 

Get Magazines 

-0 09 

-0 05 

Hooks at Home 

1 30 

0 72 

Reads Books 

1 69 

0.81' 

R 

0 15 

0,11 


“ p<.01 


While availability of a newspaper and magazines at 
home seemed to have little impact on the learning of the 
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children, availability of books did. Ii probably indicated 
a family more educated and interested in knowledge 
Reading of books other than textbooks seemed to have 
some impact on learning - more on language competen¬ 
cies than on arithmetic 

These three variables along with five others were 
regressed with achievement in Reading Comprehension 
and Anthemetic separately; the increments in R 2 are shown 
below: 

Table 8.13(a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL - RELATED VARIABLES TO 
ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Vat table 

R R 2 

Inclement 
in R J 

F 

r 

Word Knowledge 

0 4069 0 1666 

0.1656 

966 67“ 

0.41 

Edunl, Environ 

0 4155 0.1727 

0 0071 

41.78 

0.15 

Facilities for Learning 0 4203 0 1767 

0 0040 

23 73 

0.12 

Home Background 

0 4237 0 1795 

0 0028 

16 76" 

0 16 

Time Watch TV 

0 4242 0 1800 

0 0005 

2 80 

0,04 

Gender 

0,4245 0 1802 

0 0002 

1 37 

-0.03 

Age 

0,4246 0 1803 

0 0001 

— 

-0,01 

Snnilai Language 

0 4246 0 1803 

0 0000 

— 

-0 03 


p<,01 


Table 8.13 (b) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL - RELATED VARIABLES TO ACHIEVE¬ 
MENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Variable 

R ■ R‘ 

Increment 
m R 3 

F 

r 

Woid Knowledge 

0 3827 0 1465 

0 1465 

836.18' 

0 38 

Home Background 

0 3900 0 1521 

0 0056 

32,27' 

0.15 

Gender 

0.3948 0,1559 

0 0038 

21 69 

-0 08 

Facilities for Learning 0 3970 0.1576 

0 0017 

10,04' 

0.10 

Time Watch TV 

0 3991 0.1593 

0 0017 

9 75“ 

0 00 

Edunl Environ 

0.4011 0.1609 

0.0016 

9 52“ 

0 11 

Age 

0 4017 0 1614 

0 0004 

2.64 

-0 00 

Similar Language 

0.4018 0 1614 

0 0000 

0 26 

-0 03 


p<.01 


The individual differences among pupils on 'ability' 
as lepresented by the score on Word Knowledge ex¬ 
plained the maximum variance in the achievement of the 
pupils The three composite variables representing the 
home background also contributed significantly to the 
differences In addition, gender and the time spent on 
watching TV proved significant for differences in Arith¬ 
metic The boys in Karnataka had a higher mean score 
than the girls. The relationship of watching TV with 1 , 
achievement in Arithmetic and noi with achievement in 
language was not understood (35% of the children in 
Karnataka reported watching some TV), The fianancial 
status of the family could be an underlying variable, 


Although a large percentage of 33.5 reported the lan¬ 
guage spoken at home to be different from the medium 
of instruction at school, namely Kannada, it did not af- 
fecL their achievement, i e., independent of other home 
variables. It had a small negative ‘r’ with both the crite¬ 
rion variables, suggesting a slightly higher achievement 
for non-Kannada speaking groups 

As compared to Arithmetic, the higher percentage of 
variability among pupils with respect to their achieve¬ 
ment in language was explained by a smaller number of 
independent variables 

In Table 8 13(a) and 8 13(b), the relationship of home- 
related variables with achievements of pupils was stud¬ 
ied The contribution to R 2 with respect to either of the 
two variables was small, lower than the country medians 
obtained for this study. It was likely that in this State 
where the level of education of the parents was- not very 
high, 16 home-related variables did not make much differ¬ 
ence, but school-related variables could. 

An exercise, similar to that reported in the preceding 
tables, was undertaken in which the information avail¬ 
able about the background and experience of the head¬ 
master, along with the policies and practices followed in 
the school, was regressed against achievement on the 
two criterion variables, 

In this part of the analysis, the average achievement 
of the pupils of the school was used in place of the 
score obtained by a pupil. The school means differed 
from each other more than would be expected The 
standard deviation obtained for 278 means for the test in 
arithmetic was 5.0 as compared to the 6 5 for the distri¬ 
bution of scores of nearly 5,000 pupils. 

Table 8.14 (a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R R 2 

Increment 
in R 2 

F 

r 

Teachers per 

Class Group 

0.2126 0.0452 

0 0452 

12.73" 

0 21 

Percentage 

Attendance- 

0 2581 0,0666 

0.Q214 

6.14' 

0 16 

Proportion SC/ST 

0 2939 0 0864 

0.0198 

5 80' 

-0.14 

Time Given(Arlth.) 

0,3164 01001 

0 0137 

4 04' 

-0 12 

Average Age of 
the Pupil 

0.3385 0.1146 

0 0145 

4 33' 

0 14 

Total Enrolment 

0.3514 01235 

0.0089 

2 70 

0 15 

Time Given 
(Language) 

0.3619 01310 

0 0075 

2.27 

-0,05 

Years of 

Existence of School 

0.3744 0.1402 

0 0092 

2 80 

-0 07 

Teaching Exp 
of Headmaster 

0 3889 0 1513 

0 0110 

3 40 

0.07 


* p< 05, ** p<,01 


16 In Karnataka, the percentage of fathers and mothers who were either illiterate or had studied only up to the primary level were 64% and 
79%, respectively. 
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Table 8.14(b) 


CONTRIBUTION OF SCIIOOL-RTLATED VARIABLES 

to achievement in arithmetic 


Veil labia 

E R J 

Inaemcnt 

tit R J 

/• 

r 

Facilities tui 
Tccicht'is 

0 2256 0 0509 

0 0509 

14 44' 

0 23 

Average Age of 
lllL- Pupil 

0 2500 0.0625 

00115 

3 30 

0 15 

VToiking d.ivs 
(1989-901 

0 2728 0,07-14 

0 0119 

3 43 

-0 07 

’! mill Enrolment 

0 2900 0 0841 

0 0097 

2.81 

0 13 

Location 

0 3071 0.0943 

0 0102 

2 98 

0 06 

Peicentage 

Altcndunce 

0 32M 0.1033 

0 0090 

2 66 

0,14 


*' p< 01 


Although all the 31 variables given in the list at the 
end of the repoit were regressed with the two cuteiia, in 
the two tables given above only those which contributed 
statistically significant increments to R- and a few more 
down the line have been retained. The contribution to R 3 
for Reading Comprehension and Arithmetic was 18% arid 
17%, respectively, both the percentages were much lower 
than the country medians of 26% and 30%. It may be 
repeated that because of tests pioving too difficult fot 
the State, the variance got restricted 

Only one vaiiable consistently made a significant 
contribution to R 3 lor both the criterion variables, and 
that was 'Average Age of the Pupil’ Ihis variable had 
been used in the analysis presented in Tables 8.13 (a) 
and 8.13 (b) as well. It did not make any significant 
contnbution to R 3 there; its conelation with the criterion 
variables were zero (- 01 and - 00) Thus, it was not the 
age of the individual pupil but the average age of the 
pupil in the school that had a significant impact on the 
school mean. Both the T’s weie also positive while the 
direction observed in between pupil lelation.ship is nega¬ 
tive. In some States, schools adopt diffeient policies re- 
gaiding the minimum requned age for admission to 
Class I. In Delhi, foi example, the schools managed by 
local Isodies admit children age at 5, while most private 
aided schools, particularly those chaiging high fees and 
leaching through the medium of English, admit children 
to Class I after they are six yeais old In a situation like 


this, the difference in average age becomes an indirect 
indicatoi of the socio-economic level of the paients and/ 
or the administration of the school The latter was also 
jja independent vaiiable bul if the same practice was not 
followed by all private aided schools, that independent 
vaiiable got lost and the average age of the pupil ap¬ 
peared as a important contubutoi 

No othei vaiiable made any significant contiibution 
to diffeiences in Anthmetic but small contributions made 
by several variables added to the explained vaiiance A 
not very high but consistent contnbution by total enrol¬ 
ment to both the criteiion variables was noted; it, too, 
had positive T’s Once again, the underlying variable 
could be the higher popularity of the school because ol 
its better achievement Other variables that made signifi¬ 
cant contnbution towaids diffeience in Reading Compre¬ 
hension were 'Teachers pei Class Gioup’, ‘Peicentage 
Attendance', 'Pioportion of SC/ST (pupils)' and 'Time 
given to Arithmetic’ 

While the peise availability ot teacheis and the highei 
rate of attendance by pupils would be expected to make 
some diffeience to achievement, these valuables did not 
contribute anything to aiithmetic The test in Reading 
Comprehension proved only a little more easy than the 
one in Arithmetic. A plausible reason could be more 
attention being paid to arithmetic even with fewei teach¬ 
eis, while language teaching improved (only) when moie 
staff was available, 

The higher piopoition of SC/ST in a school making a 
diffeience to achievement in language was undeistand- 
able as the high-caste group included under 'Others’ 
were likely to speak correct language at home and per¬ 
haps also read more. If more time was given to leaching 
arithmetic in a school, the peiformance ol its pupil in 
language could get a set-back, the negative i' tended to 
indicate this 

It was expected that the smaller contribution to R 3 
with respect to differences among pupils would be com¬ 
pensated to some extent by diffeiences arising out of 
school-related variables, but it did not appear to be so in 
Karnataka, 

The low achievements of the pupils, in general, could 
have been partly responsible for the low peicenlages of 
explained variance 
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Kerala 


The Slate of Kerala was expected to test approximately 
4,000 cluldien from approximately 170 schools. The data 
were returned for 3,600 pupils of Class IV plus another 
232 pupils of Class V selected from 169 schools 

Table 9-1 

THE SAMPLES PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANALYSES 


Region 

No of Schools 

No of Pupils 

Capital city 

9 1 2 3 4 

5 J 

225’ 

99 

Southern 

37 

31 

925 

646 

Northern 

122 

133 

3050 

2855 

Total 

168 

169' 

4200’ 

3600’ 


Nearly 90% of the expected sample of pupils was 
reached from the neai exact number of schools identi¬ 
fied in the sample The Stale leportecl negligible devia¬ 
tion from the onginal list of selected schools. The maxi¬ 
mum drop-out was in the capital, Trivandrum The north¬ 
ern region got ‘the highest representation of pupil-sample 
by approaching more schools than were estimated The 
gap in the number of pupils expected and those who 
took the tests could be because of the absence pt pupils 
on a particular day 

How representative was the obtained sample of the 
population of children who had studied upto Class IV in 
the State? To answer this question, some of the statistics 
obtained from the sample weie compared with those of 
the Fifth All India Educational Survey conducted by the 
NCERT in 1986 


Table 9-2 

SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION 


Variable 

Percentage 

1986 Survey Sample in the Study 

Primary (only) schools 

63 7 

94 4 5 6 7 

Girl Students 

48.8 

49 3 s 

Scheduled Caste Students 

113 

8 6* 

Scheduled Tribe Students 

1 1 

1,4" 

Women Teachers 

62 1 

53,1’ 

Trained Teachers 

94 4 

100 0 s 


The most glaring deviation of the sample was on the 
first variable, namely, primary classes of primary schools 
and not as part of middle or secondary schools It is 
likely that the State mainly sent lists of primary schools, 
omitting middle or secondary schools that have a pn- 
mary section 8 Nevertheless, the obtained sample was 
not representative of the population on this variable 
Small increments in percentages of girls and Scheduled 
Tribe pupils were in the expected directions, namely, 
increase in enrolment of socially deprived groups. The 
percentage of SC pupils in this sample, however, was 
smaller than the enrolement statistics of 1986, 9 

The percentage of women teachers was also lower 
in the sample This deviation, if not real, could arise 
because of instructions regarding selection of teacher 
respondents not having been followed stnctly If male 
teachers were easier to approach or more willing to fill 
in the questionnaire, the sample could get biased in 
favour of men. 10 


1 The numbei planned 

2 The number obtained. 

3 The figuies in this column have been obtained by multiplying the number of schools by 25, as Kerala reported large enrolment 

4 The numbers sometimes change from one type of analysis to the other for lack of data on some variables 

Solute 

5 The School Questionnaire 

6 The Pupil Questionnaire, 

7 The Teacher Questionnaire 

8 The lists from Kerala were received too close to the final testing, leaving little time for further correspondence/correction. 

9 The combined statistics regarding the percentage of SC/ST pupils provided by the headmasters on the Sdiool Questlonnane was 12 3 
which is the same as in the 1986 Survey The difference between the one obtained from the pupils’ responses and the one given by the 
head teachers could be either due to greater absenteeism on the part of SC pupils or incorrect reporting 

10 The State Coordinator wrote "The reason for the lower percentage of women teachers in the study — 53 1 percent — as compared to that 
of 62 1 percent in the 1986 survey is due to the fact that in Mullapuram and Idukkl which are backward in education and economic slab 
the percentage of women teachers is also less ” 
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In had, the sample had a pi (.'dominance oi pupils 
horn primary (only) schools This would afreet the data 
on the School Questionnaue There weie more men 
teachcis in this sample than then propoi non in service 
justified 

The Tests in Kerala 

Keiala participated in the tiy-out of- the tests untleitaken 
early in 1990, thus gaining the advantage ol influencing 
the selection of items and, gteater still, nnpioving on its 
own tianslaLions of a huge nuinbei of items. It used the 
two questionnaires meant for teachers and headmasters 
in English, 

The tests with the exception of the one in anlhmetic, 
pioved to be of motleiate dilhculty in the State The 
Spread of the difficulty values of the items aie given in 
Table 9 3. 


Table 9-3 

rm-HCULTY VALUES OF THE ITEMS 


PcVo, Petu'ntdge 

Al 1th 

RC(P) 

A !C(S) 

VH.K 

A W 

S5 

Spell. 

0 - 9 








10 - 19 

3 

1 

1 

2 

• 

- 


20 - 29 

13 

s 

1 

i 

5 


2 

30 - 39 

9 

7 

7 

16 

4 

1 

6 

40 - 49 

' 10 

9 

- 

21 

9 

7 

12 

50 - 59 

4 

11 

3 

i 

4 

7 

5 

60 - 69 

- 

8 

- 



3 


70 - 79 

I 

- 

1 





Median 

33 9 

40 2 

33 M 

40.9 

40 6 

50 9 

4.3.2 


The easiest test was the one icgaiding the structure 
of a sentence prepared by the State centie itself The test 
was very sensitive to the alteinatives piovided which 
coulcl easily become too ridiculous, The pupils did bettei 
on tests ol language, but achievement in anthmelie was 
highly unsatislactory It may he mentioned that com¬ 
puted to othei States the peicentage of children who 
lepoited not reading anything besides then textbooks 
was quite small (lower only to the one lepoited in 
Mizoram) being 26% only. Illiteiale mothers were only 
5%; neatly 50% had studied beyond the primary school 
Almost all children (98.4%) said they spoke the same 
language, i e„ Malayalam, at home as was their medium 
of instruction Every thing seemed to be in favour of 
chilchen doing well in tests of language. 

The Discrimination Indices as available from item 
analysis data lematned on the low side, the median 
values varied from 36% for the test in arithmetic to 66.2 
for the lest on sentence structure 


The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

The tesL scoies and othei background data of 3,600 pu¬ 
pils were analysed All ol them had studied up to Class 
IV of the formal school system, Theii average age was 
9 2 years -- one of the lowest when compared with othei 
States. Foity-nine pei cent of the sample w'eie girls 
Eighty-four per cent of the children lived in mral areas, 
the percentage was substantially higher than the national 
median. 

The piopoilion of chilchen fiom Backwald Classes 
was the highest, being 64%, followed by ‘Olhets’ — 
26% The ST group was a negligible 1.4%, and SC, 8 6%, 
Thuty-four per cent came from laige families of foui oi 
more childien. 

In contrast to a high percentage belonging to rural 
areas, only 18% chilchen said then fathers weie farm¬ 
ers— a peicentage much lower than lepoited in any 
othei State Thiity-four per cent children came from fami¬ 
lies where the fathers weie unskilled woikeis, another 
36% fathers weie eithei unemployed oi had unspecified 
jobs, Foity-eight per cent of the fathers and 51% motheis 
had not studied beyond Class V The percentage foi 
illiteiale patents was low (5% oi less), as is known from 
othei souices as well, but college-level education was 
reported for only 1 8% of the fatheis and 1.6% mothers. 

Nearly 50% ol all the pupils had attended some pre¬ 
school. 'file language spoken at home was the same as 
the medium of instruction for almost all of them with the 
exception of 1,6%, A very small percentage (1.4%) of 
chilchen lepoited inadequate availability of books, a few 
more (7.3%) said they did not get enough of othei study 
material such as notebooks, etc Only 66% could attend 
school most of the days, the lest had to miss it some¬ 
times or frequently. Nearly 70% received help from the 
families in doing their homework and 34% had some 
place eaimaiked in the house where they could sit and 
study 

Fifteen per cent children helped their families with 
domestic or occupation-related wotk foi two or more 
hours daily 

A newspaper was leceived in 24% of the families; 
magazines weie available to 40% (the second highest 
percentage in the Stales) Some books were available in 
45% of the homes. Only 26% of the chilchen said they 
did not lead anything othei than their textbooks, 84% 
did noi have television sets at home 

Pupils in primary schools in Keiala had the advan¬ 
tage of liteiate patents and of learning through the lan¬ 
guage spoken at home. Compared to oilier States, more 
reading matei lal was available in their environment. How- 
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evei, a laigei proportion of the lathei.s weie unskilled 
woikeis 01 weie unemployed, Few children watched TY 

The Teachers 

Two bundled and seven teacheis of primary classes re¬ 
sponded to the Teachei Questionnaire, 84% were teach¬ 
ing in uiial areas; 53% were women Foity-four per cent 
teachers were quite young, being less than 35 years of 
age Related to it was the teaching experience of less 
five yeais of 23% of the teachers, and between 5 to 
10 years of another 24% Seventy-eight per cent teachers 
Resided quite close to then schools and spent less than an 
hour in Ravelling to and horn their schools; only 6% said 
they had to liavel foi more than two hours eveiy day, 

Four pei cent teach yes had not studied up to matricu¬ 
lation level; and 15% were graduates The largest group 
(45%) had studied up to Class X, followed by those who 
had completed theii senioi secondary (36%) But most 
teacheis had two yeais of piofessional education for teach¬ 
ing at (he pi unary level, Conesponding to the statistics of 
-15% giaduates, 14% had a B Ed degiee. Only 25% of the 
teachers said they had nevei received any in-service train¬ 
ing. The figuie was veiy dose to the 23% of those who 
had been in this piofesston lor less than five years. 

In contrast to most othei Stales, a veiy huge percent¬ 
age (88%) of teacheis had then own copies of textbooks, 
suppoited by another 5% who had a copy from the 
libiary, only 6% said they bonowed them on the spot 
from the pupils. Seventy per cent teacheis had their own 
copy of a dictionary in Malayalam, which was available 
to anothei 19% at least in the binary , 11% had no 
access to a dictionary in Malayalam 

Only 18% of the teacheis said they experimented 
with new piaclices Forty-five per cent used some mate¬ 
rial othei than textbooks quite fiequently and anothei 
49% sometimes, but 6% depended eninely on the text¬ 
books A veiy huge percentage (95%) developed some 
of the study material themselves and 56% involved even 
then pupils in this task. Frequent pupil evaluation was 
undeitaken by 58% of the teacheis, the lest followed the 
tiaditional pattern of 2 - 3 evaluations, oi even one a 
yeai, Seventy-seven per cent of the teachers used the 
Jesuits of evaluation to impiove teachmg/leaining in ad¬ 
dition to promotion, but 22% kept to its old-tnne role 
only, namely piomotion 

Sixty-nine pei cent of the teacheis had a more per¬ 
missive style as indicated by ‘Students ask questions' 
often, only 5% reported it to be a tare phenomenon 
Four pei cent teacheis did not accept the responsibility 
of helping weak students and asked the parents to ar¬ 
range special tuition for then child Two per cent teach¬ 
eis did not check the homework, another 6% did it only 
occasionally 


In bnef, as in 1991, halt the pi unary school teachers 
in Kerala had geneial education up to Class X oi less, 
most had two years of piofessional education Textbooks 
and a dictionary weie available to laige numbers. They 
also developed some study material of then own, but 
few experimented with new approaches. 

The Headmasters 

The following obseivaiions aie based on inhumation 
piovicled by the headmasteis of 161 schools, the data 
fiom which weie retained foi analyses 

Neaily half (48 4%) the headmasteis weie mote than 
50 years of age, with another 43% being between 35 to 
50; only 9% weie young, i e,, less than 35 yeais old 
They weie also an experienced lot, with only 5% lepoit- 
mg having taught foi less than five yeais More than half 
of the teacheis belonging to older gioup had been head 
teachers for less than five years, 

As in the case of teacheis, 85% of the headmasters 
had two years of piofessional education meant foi pri¬ 
mary school teachers, 9% had a B.Ed degiee, and a 
negligible number were untrained 

The Schools 

A laige number (85%) of the schools were located m 
niral aieas Less than half (48%) of them were adminis- 
teied by the Slate or Cential governments, anothei 2 5% 
were managed by local bodies The numbei of private 
aided schools was veiy high, being 50% in the Slate; 
there weie no totally private schools in the sample. Wilh 
a small exception of 2 4%, all schools were co-educa- 
tional Only 5% of the schools in the sample were pri¬ 
mary sections of middle or secondary schools, the lest 
weie primary (Only) schools. All the schools had been in 
existence for at least six years; 85% had been theie foi 
mote than 20 years. 

Regarding physical facilities, 69% of the schools had 
a sepaiate room for the headmaster, 25% had the facility 
of a common room for the teachers, Seventy-six per cent 
piovided drinking-water in the school premises, and 71% 
had urinals foi girls 

Twenty-four schools had pre-primary sections attached 
to them The existence of a Book Bank was leported by 
3% of the institutions. A majority of 78% followed ‘No 
Detention’ up to Class 1 only, anothei 20% did not detain 
children up to Class II; a negligible 1% leported ‘No 
Detention’ up to Class IV Seventy-four per cent of the 
schools had not been covered by Operation Blackboard, 
it is likely that quite a few did not need this type of 
assistance Nearly all (98%) schools had a Parent Teacher 
Association, with more than 50% leportmg torn or more 
meetings of the PTA 
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Achievements of the Pupils 

'ITiiee thousand six hunched pupils of Class IV lesponded 
lo the seven tests of the battety The data aie presented 
below 


Table 9-4 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS 


Test 

Artih RC(P) 

RC(S> 

WK 

A W 

SS 

Spell 

Total 


(10)" 

(44) 

(16) 

(10) 

(24) 

(IS) 

(21) 

(207) 

Mean 

L4 1 

20,0 

6 1 

16.1 

9 3 

92 

10 7 

85,5 12 

SD 

6l 

8,1 

29 

84 

4.0 

4 6 

5.8 


Mean as 

35 2 

45.4 

38.1 

40 2 

38 7 

51.1 

42.8 

41.3 

Percentage 

KR-20 

0,79 

0 87 

0,63 

0 89 

0 70 

0 84 

0 86 


All India 

41 2 

45 4 

43 1 

49 5 

41 7 57 8 H 

42 8" 

45,2 

Median as Percentage 









The lowest mean — as percentage of dhe maximum 
scoie possible — was for the test in arithmetic Nearly 
22% children, had a scoie equal to or less than the 
chance scoie. There could he two reasons for this situa¬ 
tion; first, the curnculai expectations could be low; sec¬ 
ondly, this part of Learning is moie dependent on the 
teaching m the school than achievement in language In 
Kerala, a high peicentage of pupils lepoited reading 
books other than their textbooks. With more parents 
being liteiate, the possibility of access to reading in¬ 
creases It may be noted that the mean achievement on 
tests in Sentence Structure and Reading Comprehension 
were high; both would be affected by leading, The low¬ 
est achievement in the language tests weie on Reading 
Comprehension (sentences) and Appropriate Woicl; both 
tests had a common format of items. 


Some students of Class V selected from a few schools 
in the sample were also administered the tesL battery. 
The objective was to sLudy the gain m achievement in 
one academic year The findings presented a very dismal 
picture The pupils of Class V scored lower than those of 
Class IV, the decline varied from 2 2% to 5.5%, with an 
average of 3.5 

Table 9-5 


MEAN ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — CLASSES IV AND V 


Cla sc 

Artih 

RC(P) RC(S) WK AW 

SS 

Spell 

Total 

IV (3600) 

14 1 

20 0 

61 16 1 9.3 

92 

10 7 

85 5 

V (232) 

128 

18,5 

5 5 15.2 8 7 

82 

94 

78 3— 


The reasons behind this deterioration in achievement 
were not clear As this picture was somewhat similar in 
seveial States, there was no leason to consider it as an 
exception arising oul of sampling! fluctuations. 

The sample of schools was spread ovei all the edu¬ 
cational regions 1,1 . Two ihings guided this decision It 
would, first, make the sample more repiesentative of the 
State; secondly, iL would help the admimstrator/planner 
to identify aieas which needed more attention. The capi¬ 
tal city of each State was included as one of the legions 

The northern region was the weakest In Kerala, the 
picture of differences among the regions was as clear-cut 
as it was for the differences between Classes IV and V 
The differences were persistent and in the 'same direc¬ 
tion for each of Lhe seven tests, The capital city of 
Tiivandrum had higher mean scores, followed by the 
southern and the northern regions The differences on 
the lest in Arithmetic were the lowest 


Table 9-6 

ACIMI't CMENTS OF PUPILS — REGION-WISE 


Region 


Anil) 

HOP) 

RC(S) 

WK, 

A W, 

SS 

Spell 

Total 

Capital 

Mean 

15 3 

25 4 

7.2 

20 4 

11 4 

13,1 

15 2 

108 0 

City 

SD 

60 

9.9 

39 

98 

3.5 

4.5 

6 S 


(99) 

Southern 

Mean 

15.5 

21 8 

6 5 

17 9 

99 

105 

12.5 

94 6 

(646) 

SD 

6.2 

82 

30 

85 

3.9 

47 

6.2 


Northern 

Mean 

i3 a 

19 4 

59 

15 6 

9 1 

88 

10.1 

82 7 

(2855) 

SD 

6 0 

?.9 

2 8 

8 2 

4 1 

45 

5 5 



11 The maximum possible score 

12 The State Coordinator wrote “In shoit, It may he pointed out that the findings with legard to the general attainment of the pupils do not 
reflect the State average, as the sample happened to be selected from the two very backward areas of the State The fact that 64% of the 
children belong to the backward classes Is distinctly varied from the State average and it is because the district Mallapuram Is a Muslim 
pre-domlnated aiea. In Kerala, Muslims are Included under backward classes It can be reasonably piesumed that had tiny other two 
districts been selected for the study, the findings would surely he different 1 

13 Tripura is omitted The content of these two tests was not common in all the States 

14 If a State did not have educational regions, administrative regions provided the basis for division of lhe State into smaller geographical 
parts. 
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The aveiage on the aggtegate score in Trivandrum 
was much higher than the one in the Northern region 
The achievements of children on two tests, namely, 
Arithmetic and Reading Comprehension (paragiaphs), were 
also studied objective-wise, and in case of the test in 
arithmetic, topic-wise as well. 


Table 9-7 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Object we 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Peicentage 

Knowledge (19) 15 

6 8 

3.0 

35 8 

Undeistanding 02) 

4.4 

2.4 

36 7 

Application (9) 

29 

1 8 

32 2 

Total (40) 

14 1 

6,1 

35 2 

As would be 

expected the mean percentage was 

lowest on ‘Application’ items, with a negligible diffei- 


ence between ‘Knowledge 1 and ‘Understanding’ 

Table 9-8 


MEAN ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — TOPIC-WISE 


Topic 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Time (3) 

1.3 

1.0 

43 3 

Factors and Multiples (7) 

16 

1 4 

22 8 

Fundamental Operations! 12) 

4 5 

2 4 

37.5 

Weights and Measures (3) 

1 1 

9 

36 7 

Fractions (5) 

1 4 

1 1 

28 0 

Decimals (7) 

29 

1 5 

41 4 

Unitary Method and 

1.4 

1,0 

46.7 

Others (3) 




Total (40) 

14.1 

6.1 

35 2 


, Topic 7, which included two items involving Unitary 
Method, had the highest mean in most States It seems to 
be something taught and learnt well, may be mechani¬ 
cally. The State had relatively better achievements on 
Decimals, Fundamental Operations and Weights and 
Measures. The poorest achievement were recorded in 
Factors and Multiples and Fractions' 6 . The former may be 
a topic introduced only recently. 

The comments above, however, refer to a relative 
picture; the bverall achievement in arithmetic was low in 
Kerala 


Table 9-9 


ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION (PARA) — 
OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Object we 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Peicentage 

Noting Detail (17) 

8.8 

38 

51,8 

Simple Comprehension l ’(13) 

6 2 

2.8 

47 7 

Inference "‘(14) 

49 

27 

35 0 

Total (44) 

20 0 

8 1 

45 4 


Objective-wise, the percentage means weie in the 
expected direction The young pupils are still learning 
the higher skills of Reading Comprehension; one ex¬ 
pected a highei mean in the simplest of them, namely 
‘Noting Details'. 

The differences in the achievements of pupils, when 
divided ovei location, gender and caste, weie also stud¬ 
ied. The relevant statistics are piovided in the following 
tables. 

Table 9-10 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — LOCATION-WISE 


Test 

Location 

Mean 

SD 

/ 

Arithmetic 

U 

137 

54 

1 88 


R 

14 2 

6,2 


RC(P) 

U 

20 3 

83 

1 16 


R 

19.9 

8 1 


RC(S) 

U 

60 

28 

76 


R 

6 1 

29 


WK 

U 

16 3 

89 

57 


R 

16 1 

83 


AW. 

U 

9 3 

38 

.04 


R 

9 3 

4 1 


SS 

U 

9.6 

49 

2 31' 


R 

9 1 

4i5 


Spelling 

U 

11,3 

6.3 

3 10 


U 

10 5 

57 


RC (total) 

u 

26 3 

10.1 

72 


R 

26,0 

10 2 


T 

U 

30 2 

12.5 

2,38' 

(5 + 6 + 7) 

R 

28.9 

11 8 



Urban - 582 Rural - 3018 
* p< 05, ** p< 01 


In general, there was little difference between the 
urban or the rural children, with a slight tendency for the 
uiban group to do better which could well arise from 
the higher achievement of pupils from the capital city 
(see Table 9.6) As the sample from Trivandrum was less 


15 The maximum possible score 

16 The State Coordinator commented that these topics are not Included in Class IV syllabus of the State 

17 Includes' 

(a) deriving meaning of difficult woids from the context and, 

(b) relating things at a simple level 

18 Includes identifying the message or the central Idea or the title of the passage 
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than 3% of Lhe toLal, the difteience in lhe tola! gioup 
became negligible Only two of the seven differences 
were statistically significant, in absolute values these weie 
small. 

Table 911 

DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — GENDER-WISE 


Test 

tSenefm 

Mean 

TO 

/ 

Arithmetic 

B 

14 5 

4 2 

4 00" 


G 

13 7 

4 0 


RC(1>) 

B 

19 9 

8 0 

0 62 


G 

20 1 

8,3 


KCCS) 

H 

6 1 

29 

0 10 


G 

4 1 

2.9 


W K 

H 

14 7 

H 4 

4 50 


G 

15 5 

8 3 


A,W 

I) 

9 2 

4,0 

0 83 


G 

9 3 

4 1 


S S 

» 

90 

45 

2 56 


G 

9 4 

47 


Spelling 

1) 

10,3 

5 6 

4.25' 


G 

It l 

6 0 


RC (total) 

1! 

24 0 

too 

0.52 


G 

24 1 

10 3 


T 

li 

28 5 

117 

3.33 

(5 + 4 + 7) 

G 

29.8 

12 2 



Hoys - 1825, Girls - 1775 * p<05, ** p< 01 


On the boys/girls divide, 4 out of the 7 differences 
turned out to be statiscally significant but the direction 
was not the same, Also, the ditteiences were not very 
large The boys achieved better than the gills on the 
tests in Aiilhtnelic and Word Knowledge, and the guls 
had higher means on Sentence Structure and Spelling. 
Opposite directions in the clitfeiences wiped them out in 
the total score. 19 

Unlike the divisions over location oi gender, the 
differences among the caste groups proved to be highly 
significant, statistically and otheiwi.se The total scoie of 
all the seven tests added up as- SC — 78 2, ST — 79 4, 
BC — 81 6, ‘Others’ — 92 8, The differences were maxi¬ 
mum for the tests on Sentence Structure and Spelling, 
Incidentally, these tests were constructed by the State 
itself, 

The tests favour ‘Otheis’ which would include high- 
caste Hindus, Christians, etc.; the gioup was nearly 25% 
of the population The SC and ST groups had the pooi- 
est achievement — 11% to 13% lower in Spelling and 
Sentence Structure, Sixty-four per cent of the sample was 
from Backward Classes, its achievements were closet to 
the two other socially deprived groups tathei than the 
'Others' 


Table 9-12 

DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT - CASTE-WISE 


Test Gioup Mean SD T 


Arithmetic 

SC 

12 5 

5 1 



ST 

14 2 

6 1 

13 01 


8C 

14,0 

6 1 



Olheis 

14 9 

6 1 


RC(P) 

SC 

18 8 

7 6 



ST 

194 

90 

31 29 


BC 

19 3 

79 



Others 

22 2 

8 4 


ltC(S) 

SC 

5 5 

3 0 



ST 

5 6 

5.2 

15 87 


BC 

59 

2 8 



Olliers 

6 6 

3 1 


W K 

SC 

14.4 

7.7 



ST 

14 9 

8 6 

9 02 


BC 

14 0 

8.1 



*>-*>Drhers 

17 I 

9 1 


AW 

SC 

8 6 

3 9 



ST 

8,5 

4 0 

10 06 


BC 

9 2 

3 9 



Otheis 

9 8 

4 3 


SS 

SC 

8 5 

44 



ST 

8 2 

4 9 

21 04 


BC 

8 9 

4 5 



Otheis 

10 2 

4 8 


Spelling 

SC 

99 

58 



ST 

8,7 

6 2 

21 41' 


BC 

10 3 

5.4 



Others 

11 9 

6 4 


RC (total) 

SC 

24 3 

95 



ST 

25 0 

11 6 

31 38' 


BC 

25,2 

9.8 



Othei s 

28 8 

10 6 


T 

SC 

27 0 

11 4 


(5 + 6 + 7) 

ST 

25 3 

11 9 

25 71" 


BC 

28 4 

112 



Olliers 

32 0 

13 3 



SC - 310 ST - 50 BC - 2320 Others - 920 


Factors Related to Pupil Achievement 

Data legarding the home background of the pupils and 
other individual-i elated variables such as age, gender, 
caste, etc,, were tegiessed against the two ciiteiion vari¬ 
ables, namely, Arithmetic and Reading Compiehension, 
separately, Before this analysts, data on several back¬ 
ground-! elated vaiiables were combined to get three com¬ 
posite scoies on 'Home Background, 'Facilities for Learn¬ 
ing' and 'Educational Environment at Home’. 

The regiession coefficients foi ihe vanable entered 
in the three composite variables (separately) are given 
below 


19 The lotul scores added up as Hoys - 85 7, Girls - 85.1 
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Home Background 



RC 

Anth 

Location 

-0 IS 

0 55’ 

fathers Occupation 

-0 sl' 

-0,19’ 

Caste 

1,22’ 

0 6l‘ 

Farliei's Education 

1 17" 

0 67 

Mothers Education 

0 28 

0 02 

Numbei ol Siblings 

. -0 67 

-0 03 

K 

0 23 

0,17 


■ p<.05' " p< 01 

‘Falhei’s Occupation' and 'Education' and ‘Caste’ con- 
UibuLed most to the coirelation between ‘Home Back- 
giound’ vaiiables and achievement in genetal, but the 
Vs foi ‘Father’s Occupation' were negative Non-signifi¬ 
cant legression coefficients wete obtained foi ‘Mother's 
Education’ It could have got subsumed by ‘Fathei’s Edu¬ 
cation’ Tw6 other variables, location and size of the 
family, had significant coefficients for only one of Lhe 
ciitenon vaiiables The influence of location on achieve¬ 
ment in anthmelic was noticed in seveial States Most of 
lhe variables listed undei ‘Facilities foi Learning’, with 
the exception of pie-school education, i elated to the 
current situation at home Common to all these vaiiables 
was the involvement of the family with learning on the 
part of the child but accessibility of pie-school educa¬ 
tion, particularly in ruial areas, sets it apait from othei 
variables 

Facilities for Learning 


RC Arilh 


Atlended Fie-,school 

0 93 

-0.06 

Place for Study 

0 17 

0 37 

Help' in Homewoik 

041 

-0.00 

Availability ol Textbooks 

0 72‘ 

0 70 

Availability of Study Matenal 

0 70 

-0 04 

Helping Household 

0 99" 

0 87' 

Regulai tly in Attendance 

3 38 

1 03 

R 

0,21 

0.13 

* p< 03' *• pc,01 



Availability of Textbooks’, 
to ‘Help in the Household’ or 

the demand 
in activities 

on the child 
outside and 


'Regulat Attendance’ at School’ seemed to contiibule to- 
waids success in learning school-related tasks Achieve¬ 
ment in language (Reading Comprehension) seemed to 
get influenced by attending pre-school classes as well as 
by availability of other study matenal The former would 
make some dilfcience to the development of language, 


which, in turn, would be significant foi all learning, 
particulaily the learning of language 

Educational Environment at Home 



RC 

A rlth 

Get Newspjpei 

1 30 

28 

Get Magazines 

84 

16 

Books til Home 

1 09 

32 

Read Books 

2 24 

30 

R 

20 

10 


* p< 05, ” p<01 


Availability of ‘Books at Home’ and the child leading ' 
something othei than the textbooks seemed to have some 
influence on the pupil’s achievement in school Both 
these variables, in general, have been seen as the ma)oi 
contributors towards differences in achievement in other 
States as well, Probably, inteiest in 01 buying books is a 
cleaier indicaloi of family’s interest in learning 

Looking at lhe values of R foi the thiee composite 
variables, two things weie noticeable The gioup of van- 
ables listed under ’Home Background’ weie more signifi¬ 
cant than 'Educational Environment at Home'. In addi¬ 
tion to the individual family-ielated variables, the former 
also included ‘Caste’ and ‘Location’, Secondly, home- 
ldated variables influenced achievement in language mote 
than in arithmetic which could be more dependent on 
what was taught in school 

The three composite variables as detailed above along 
with five others weie legiessed with achievement in 
Reading Comprehension and Arithmetic separately; their 
contnbution in teims of inciement in R 2 is given below 

Table 9.13(a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLES TO 
ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

R- 

Increment 
In R- 

f 

r 

Woid Knowledge 

.3533 

1248 

1248 

513,32 

35 

Facilities 
tor Learning 

3997 

1598 

0349 

149.45 

.21 

Home Backgiound 

.4221 

.1782 

,0184 

80 57' 

23 

Edunl Environ 

4309 

1856 

0075 

32.96“ 

21 

Tirne Watch TV 

4368 

1908 

0051 

22 86 

15 

Age 

,4383 

1921 

0013 

10,17 

n 

Similar Language 

4393 

1930 

0009 

4 06 

05 

Gentler 

4398 

,1934 

,0004 

1.87 

.01 


* p< 05, ** p<01 
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ATTAINMENTS OF PRIMARY SCHOOL CHILDREN IN VARIOUS STATES 


Table 9.13 (b) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL — RELATED VARIABLES TO 
ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Variable! 

It 

R J 

Increment 

b 

r 




ill R-‘ 



Woid Knowledge 

3324 

.1105 

1105 

447 06' 

33 

Home Background 

3484 

1214 

0108 

44 40' 

17 

Facilities for 

3568 

.1273 

0060 

24 60' 

11 

Learning 

Gentler 

3598 

1295 

0021 

8.10' 

-07 

Age 

3607 

.1301 

0006 

2 61 

-.06 

Time Watch TV 

3613 

.1305 

0004 

1 79 

07 

Echini Environ 

,3614 

1306 

0000 

- 

10 

Similar Language 

3614 

1306 

0000 

- 

02 


**p< 01 


The peisonal ability of the child as Lepresented by 
the score on the test of Word Knowledge, Home Back¬ 
ground* and ‘Facilities for Achievement’ made a signifi¬ 
cant contribution to achievement in school in general, 
All other variables except ‘Gender’ contributed a. signifi¬ 
cant increment to R 2 with lelation to achievement in 
leading It may be recalled Lhat ‘no diffeiences' were 
noted for the scores of boys and girls in tests for reading 
comprehension The significant contribution of 'Similarity 
of Language' to increment in R 2 was difficult to under¬ 
stand as less than 2% of the sample reported the lan¬ 
guage spoken at home to be diffeient from Malayalam 
But in Arithmetic, in addition to the three independent 
variables, only 'Gender' made significant contribution in 
explaining the diffeiences with Y's, indicating a higher 
achievement for boys Age had negative 'r's for both the 
criteria. 

The multiple correlation was substantially higher for 
Reading Comprehension than for Arithmetic R 2 in rela¬ 
tion to the former was 50% more than the value of R 2 
vis-a-vis Arithmetic, 

The impact of variables pertaining to ‘Home Back¬ 
ground' and other individual pupil-related variables, in¬ 
cluding an index of mental ability on the scores obtained 
by them in the tests of arithmetic and reading comprer 
hension, was studied in Tables 9T3 (a) and 9.13 Cb). In 
Kerala, both the R 2 s were modeiate in value, being 19% 
and 13% only, Both weie lower than the corresponding 
country medians of 27% and 18%, 

Differences in pupil's achievement could arise be¬ 
cause of the influence and inteiplay of several variables 
Schools being organised places foi guiding puptl-learn- 
mg were expected to play a more influential role than 
homes, particularly if the differences m home environ¬ 
ments tended to he restricted. On die other hand, schools 
being administered by a few agencies only, could be¬ 


come more homogenous m the availability of facilities 
and the practices being followed Nevertheless, the school 
means differed from each other; this could partly be 
related to the differences in the communities they ca¬ 
tered to 

In Kerala, the standaid deviation of 141 school means 
for the test of arithmetic was 4 3 as compaied to 6,1 for 
the scoies obtained by 3600 pupils Both the statistics 
were lower than the respective medians of 6 4 and 7 9 
lot the country, The school means were lelatively more 
homogeneous 211 m Keiala than in seveial other -States, 
Generally speaking, the number of pupils fiom schools 
in Kerala was not very low — a situation Lhat would lead 
to a 'smaller standard deviation of the means 

'All the school-related variables, excluding those pro¬ 
viding information about the teachers, weie legressed 
with pupil achievement 

Table 9.14(a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

R 2 

Inclement 

h 

r 




in R 2 



PTA 

2262 

.0512 

.0512 

7 49 

-23 

Proportion SC/ST 

2789 

0778 

.0266 

3 99 

.17 

Time given 

,3028 

0917 

0139 

2.09 

-11 

(Arithmetic) 

Special Projects 

.3257 

1061 

.0144 

2.19 

-.12 

Teachers' per 

.3418 

1168 

0107 

1 65 

- 14 

Class Group 

Rooms per Class 
Group 

3534 

1249 

.0081 

1 23 

OZ 

* p<,05, p< 01 







Table 9.14(b) 



CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 


TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 



Variable 

R 

R 2 

Increment 

R 

r 




in R 2 



PTA 

,1910 

0365 

,0365 

5.27 

- 19 

Room ior llie 

2540 

.0645 

0280 

4 13' 

-17 

He.idmasu-i 
ProptiiiHHi sf sr 

2941 

0865 

.0220 

3 30 

15 

Total Fnmlment 

3192 

1019 

0154 

2 33 

09 

Aveiagc- Ige ol 

.3376 

1140 

0121 

1 84 

-.16 

the Pupil 

Special Projects 

3468 

1203 

0063 

0 96 

- 31 


* p< 05 


Although all the thirty-one variables on which infor¬ 
mation was available from the School Questionnaire were 
entered in the regression analysis, only those which made 


20 Tin; ratio between the two standard deviations was 70 as compared to ,81 for the country 
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a statistically significant contribution to R 2 , and a few 
more down the line, aie listed in these tables. The total 
conti lbutions to variance in the analysis pertaining to 
belween-school differences were 20% and 16% for Read¬ 
ing Comprehension and Arithmetic, respectively Both 
the percentages were lower than the corresponding coun¬ 
try medians of 26% and 30% — the one for Arithmetic 
was much lower. 

The picture was similar to the one in Tables 9 13 (a) 
and 9 13 (b) It may also be mentioned that the test in 
Anthmetic proved a great deal moie difficult in Keiala 
than the test for Reading Compiehension The lange of 
pupil scoies and, consequently, also of school means 
would tend to be srpaller for the tests that prove diffi¬ 
cult The region-wise differences on the mean scores in 
ihe Lest in Aiithmetic were found to be smaller than 
those obtained for Reading Comprehension 

‘Paient-Teacher Association' 21 was the most signifi¬ 
cant vanable contributing to differences in the mean 
achievement of the schools Most startling were the nega¬ 
tive signs of both T's Were the PTAs interfering to the 
extent of harming teaching/learning in the schools in 
Keiala? 

‘Pioporlion of SC/ST’ contributed a statistically sig¬ 
nificant increment to R 2 with iespect to Reading Compre¬ 
hension. The same was also substantial for Anthmetic 
Both the ‘r's were positive, indicating a lower mean 


achievement of schools with a high proportion of SC/ST 
pupils 

Two other variables that seemed related to achieve¬ 
ment in Reading Comprehension were ‘Time Given to 
Arithmetic’ and participation in ‘Special Projects' In both 
cases T’ was negative While the direction of lelationship 
and the extent of impact were expected for the formei 
variable, it was not quite on the expected lines so fai as 
the latter is concerned. If some schools tended to give 
more importance to teaching arithmetic, both the attitude 
and the lessei availability of time foi teaching language 
would affect the learning of language. 

It was hypothesised that participation in special 
piojects would improve school achievement as the projects 
would hiing with them additional maternal and interac¬ 
tion with experts as well as some teachei-onentation 
programmes. It is likely that the time devoted to imple¬ 
mentation of the special piojects affected the time spent 
on the teaching/leaming of language. 

In i elation to arithmetic, the availability of a separate 
100 m for ihe headmaster also contributed to the differ¬ 
ences, but the ‘r’ was again negative It probably repre¬ 
sented some other vanable not named here explicitly 

The percentage of variance ansing out of the differ¬ 
ences between pupils, homes and schools remained low 
in Kerala, It seemed that most variables which could 
have stronger influences had not been exploied. 


21 PTAs existed in neatly all (9H%) schools In Kerala 
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INTER CORRELATIONS OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES AND ACHE 
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Madhya Pradesh 


Nearly 7,000 students from 400 primary sections (mainly 
primary schools) were to be tested in Madhya Pradesh. 
This sample of schools was selected from seven regions 
and the capital city of Bhopal. The State returned data 
for nearly 4,000 pupils from more than 400 schools but, 
aftei sautiny, the data from as many as 124 schools with 
an enrolment of 1,021 pupils were dropped from the 
final analysis These were diopped mainly for observed 
zero oi veiy low standard deviations or many unattempted 
tests I he data from 2,952 pupils of Class IV from 287 
scliinils were retained for final analyses 

Table 10.1 

SAMPLE PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANALYSES 


Peg ion 

No of Schools 

No of Pupils 

Capital city 
(Bhopal) 

18' 

16 J 

450 

214 

Gwalioi 

40 

37 

667 

311 

Sagar 

55 

50 

952 

615 

ltewa 

49 

38 

811 

389 

Ujl.un 

65 

41 

1166 

470 

Indore 

36 

16 

684 

210 

Hoslunrabad 

73 

30 

1213 

276 

Bn star 

63 

59 

1071 

467 

Total 

399 

287 

7014 

2952 


The lowest obtained ratio of pupils, from whom data 
have been retained and the numbers expected were 
fiom Hoshangabad and Indore The average achieve¬ 
ment of pupils from these two regions was high (Table 
10.8) A lelatively higher loss in numbers in the two 
legions would thus affect the State mean In all other 
legions, except Sagar, the proportion of pupils was close 
to the State average of 42% of the sample (retained), The 

1 The number planned 

2 The number letained 
Source 

3 7 he school Questionnaire 

A The Pupil Questionnaire 

5 The Teacher Questionnaire 


mean score of subgroup from Sagar was 71.1 as com¬ 
pared to the average of 77.6 for the entire State This 
also lowered the State average 

How does the obtained sample compare with the 
population? In the following table some of the statistics 
obtained from this sample have been presented along 
with those recorded in the Fifth All India Educational 
Survey conducted by the NCERT in 1986 

Table 10.2 

SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION 


Variable Percentage 

1986 Survey Sample in the Study 


Primary (only) 

Schools 

95.0 

100 0 J 

Girl Students 

UJ 

OO 

47 0" 

Scheduled Caste Students 

184 

13 9" 

Scheduled Tribe Students 

18 5 

17 8" 

Women Teachers 

21 6 

28 4 1 2 3 * 5 

Trained Teachers 

69 0 

68 0" 


The percentages for girls and SCs were at variance 
with the corresponding figures reported in the Fifth All 
India Educational Survey. In primary schools in 1986, the 
girls were 38% only. As the difference between the sample 
statistics of 1991 and the population percentage of 1986 
was in the expected direction, it was not considered as a 
source of bias in the sample. However, the difference of 
4% (less) for the SC sample is worthy of attention. It may 
be recalled that data from a large number of schools 
(124) had to be dropped for one reason or the other, 
mainly because of near zero standard deviations in the 
school Of the sample entered in analyses, the achieve¬ 
ment of the SC group, on the average, was lower only to 
that of the Backward Classes. 

It would, thus, be difficult to say whether the lower 
percentage of the SC group was due to defective sam¬ 
pling or to elimination of data from some schools. A 
higher percentage of women teachers in the present 
sample is in the expected direction 
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Tests in Madhya Pradesh 

As the onginal tests weie produced m Hindi, Madhya 
Ptadesh, as an)’ other State wheie the medium of in¬ 
struction was Hindi, used them as they were. It may also 
be mentioned that MP did not participate in the try-out 
of the tests 

The tests pioved somewhat difficult foi the State as 
is apparent from the average difficulty value of the items 


Table 10.3 

DIFFICULTY VALUES OF THE ITEMS 


Pass Percentage 

Anth 

RCCP) 

RC(S) 

1 VK 

A W 

55 

'Spell 

0 - 9 


1 

_ 

_ 




10 - 19 

7 

7 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

1 

20 - 29 

12 

10 

2 

3 

6 

_ 

6 

30 - 39 

9 

14 

7 

11 

8 

7 

9 

40 - 49 

a 

10 

7 

4 0 

6 

5 

6 

50 - 59 

2 

2 

- 

10 

2 

6 

2 

00 - (59 

2 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

1 

Median 

30 6 

32 4 

38 1 

45 5 

34 5 

43 5 

35.6 


The median values varied from 30 6 to 45 5%, Only 
1 6 % of the items in the entire battery had pass percent¬ 
ages above 50% In none of the tests, the difficulty value 
of any of the items went beyond 69.5% The Discrimina¬ 
tion Indices however were satisfactory, the median val¬ 
ues varying from 45 3 to 52 2. 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

All the pupils came from primary schools only, 75% 
weie from ruial fl aieas; 47% were girls. Caste-wise, 4% 
childien belonged to the Backward Classes and another 
32% to the SC/ST groups; only 25% reported as coming 
from the ‘Others' group The average age of the children 
was 10 1 years Fifty pei cent children reported agricul¬ 
ture as their fathers’ occupation. Twenty-seven per cent 
of the fathers and 68% of mothers were illiterate, 38% 
fatheis and 4% mothers had education beyond primary 
school. Only 9% children came from small families of 
two or less children Nearly half the children helped 
their families for two or more hours each day 

Eleven per cent of the pupils reported having re¬ 
ceived some pre-school education; 22% said that the 
language spoken at home was different from the lan¬ 
guage used as the medium of instruction, i e, Hindi 
Regaiding the other variables that were likely to facilitate 


learning, the statistics from Madhya Pradesh were among 
the lowest ‘Availability of Most Textbooks' and other 
educational material was reported by about 50% of the 
pupils only Similarly, the percentage reporting regular 
attendance was 47% Approximately one in every four 
children had the facility of some place for study as also 
help with their homework Very few children reported 
availability of books at home; 20% said they read some¬ 
thing other than their textbooks; 31%. watched TV 
programmes for one to two hours a day 

The Teachers 

The teachers fiom Madhya Pradesh had, on the average, 
received higher education than the leacheis in other 
States; 45% of them were graduates, only 3% had not 
studied up to Class X. Thirty-two per cent 7 teachers did 
not indicate any kind of professional training, they could 
be untrained Even so, this statistic was lowei than the 
one leported by headmasters. Fifty-five per cent had 
received some in-service education. Most of them were 
young in service, with 58% reporting having taught for 
10 oi lesser number of years. 

Twenty-eight per cent of the teachers were women, 
while the proportion of girl students had nsen to 47% 
The majoiity were young, 60% of them being less than 
35 years of age More of them resided near the school 
they worked in, as 56% reported having to spend less 
than half an hour travelling to and from school, and 
another 27% only one hour for this purpose. 

Only 40% of the teachers had their own copies of 
textbooks; 27% had library copies; and the rest 33% 
borrowed them from the pupils, probably on the spot, 
44% did not have access to a Hindi language dictionary, 

Thirty per cent teachers said they had never devel¬ 
oped any teaching-learning material (audio-visual aids); 
21% did not use material other than textbooks; 81% did 
not adopt any new teaching strategy in teaching. 

Twenty per cent teachers reported that students did 
not ask any questions in the class All teachers helped 
weak students More then 97% teachers reported evaluat¬ 
ing their pupils every month but forty-one per cent teach¬ 
ers used evaluation for one purpose only, probably for 
promotion. 

The Headmasters 

The headmasters in Madhya Pradesh we e one of the 
youngest lot, 37% of them being less than 35 years of 
age Correspondingly their teaching experience was less 


r> In^, < i C ’I re f S ?° nCl ' n f’ s,atls,ic m die Fifth Survey was 71%, The larger percentage after an Interval of five years could be due to increased 
enrolment In rural areas, 

finin' ln * r ° lm ‘ ltion ‘■oilerted on the School Questionnaire, 42% teachers are untrained It is likely that the teachers asked to respond to the 
s onnaire were identified by the headmasters foi a better picture and not strictly according to the procedure laid down. 
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than 15 yens Of these, 9% had teaching experience of 
less than five years 

The most striking statistic was absence of profes¬ 
sional training for 31% of them; this was in line with 
42% teachers being untrained, 

Tho Schools 

Data trom 287 schools was analysed, of these 75% were 
located m rural areas, All of these were primary schools, 
i e , having Classes 1 to V only, 97% were managed by 
the State or Central governments; only 3% were private 
schools. Nearly all schools, namely 95%, were co-educa- 
iional: the other 5% did not have any girl student. Only 
9% of the schools reported having pre-primary sections 
None of the schools in the sample was newly opened 
but 20% had been in existence for only for 10 or lesser 
number of years 

Table 10.4 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS 



Arith 

HC(P) RC(S) W K 

A W 

SS 

Spell 

Total 


(40)" 

(44) 

( 16 ) 

(40) 

(24) 

(18) 

(25) 

(207) 

Mean 

130 

14,4 

6 2 

18 4 

8.5 

79 

92 

77 6 

\D 

78 

8.7 

4.4 

84 

55 

4.5 

6 4 


Vlean as 

32 5 

32 7 

38,7 

46.0 

35 4 

43 9 

36 8 

37 5 

I'orcenuge 

KR-20 

.69 

90 

87 

H9 

.86 

83 

.90 


All India 

41 2 

13-1 

■131 

49.3 

41 7 

57 8’ 

42.8’ 

45 2 

Median as Percentage 









As regards physical facilities, 20% schools had provi¬ 
sion for drinking-water, 22% had urinals for girls, 

Sixty-two per cent schools did not have a room for 
the headmaster and 77% reported non-availability of a 
staff loom, 

•Only 13% schools had Book Banks. Ninety-two per 
cent followed the 'No-Detention' policy upto Class II 
only, but 7% did not detain pupils up to Class IV. Imple¬ 
mentation of Operation Blackboard was reported by less 
than 50% of the schools, Nineteen per cent school, re¬ 
ported having a Parent Teacher Association. 

The schools in Madhya Pradesh could not be said to 
be provided with the basic minimum facilities 

Achievements of Pupils 

The average achievement of pupils remained less than 
fifty per cent m all the seven tests; the median was at 


?h 8% 

The achievements of children on two tests, namely 
Arithmetic and Reading Comprehension (paragraph), were 
also seen objective-wise, and in the case of arithmetic, 
topics-wise too. 


Table 10.5 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD Mean as Percentage 

Kno\vledge(19) 

65 

4 1 

34 2 

Understanding(12) 

39 

27 

32 5 

Application (9) 

27 

1.9 

30,0 

Total (40) 

13 0 

78 

32 5 

The objective-wise means were in the expected di- 


rection All were low,as the achievement on the tests on 
the whole was also low. 


Table 10.6 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — TOPIC-WISE 


Topic 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Time (3) 

1 2 

10 

40 0 

Factors and Multiples (7) 

2,2 

1 7 

31 4 

Fundamental Operations (12) 

36 

27 

30 0 

Weights and Measures (3) 

1.3 

10 

43 3 

Fractions (5) 

1.1 

1.2 

22 0 

Decimals (7) 

22 

1 7 

31 4 

Unitary Method (3) 
and Others ' 

1 5 

1.0 

50 0 

Total M0) 

13 0 

78 

32,5 


The lowest percentage of scores was in ‘Fractions’, 
followed by ’Fundamental Operations’ The latter is taught 
from Class II onwards but the children failed to get 
mastery over it. Several questions on this topic were on 
understanding concepts but even a straightforward sum 
of addition had been answered correctly by only 74 5% 
pupils. The items on ’Weights and Measures’ were found 
relatively easy by the pupils, their daily-life experiences 
could be contributing to their learning. The highest per¬ 
centage was for ‘Unitary Method’, an area which is taught 
most routinely and mechanically in the schools Compu¬ 
tations were involved in answering the questions, but to 
avoid interference of this skill, the same were kept at a 
very simple level. 


8 The figure In the parenthesis gives the maximum possible score, 

9/ Tripura is omitted, The content of the tests was not common in all the States 

10 This includes, 

(a) deriving meaning of difficult words from the context, and 
(h) relating things at a simple level, 

11 This includes identifying the message or the central idea and the title of the write-up 
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Table 10.7 

ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION — 
OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objer Hue 

Mean 

'SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Noting Detail (17) 

68 

4 2 

40 0 

Simple Comprehension l0 (13) 4 2 

30 

32 3 

Inference" (14) 

35 

26 

25 0 

Total (44) 

14,4 

87 

32 7 


‘Noting Detail', which had the highest mean, is the 
one practiced most frequently in the classroom, but the 
achievement was disappointing After four years of les¬ 
sons in reading, pupils were expected to read and get 
the information to a much higher degree 

The data were scrutinized for differences, if any, by 
region, location, gender and caste, The findings were as 
follows 

The regional differences were very large, Leaving 
aside the capital city, the largest (total) mean was 186%, 
as high as the smallest from district Gwalio though 
even the highest was only a litde higher than 50%; the 
lowest was 21% in Bhopal 

The capital city, which would normally have a con¬ 
centration of educated families, had the lowest average 
(20%), a possible reason could be the choice of the 
English-medium by the higher socio-economic/educated 
groups. 


Table 10-9 


DIFPERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — LOCATION-WISE 


Test 

Location 

Mean 

SD 

1 

Arithmetic 

u 

12 0 

74 

4 31 


R 

13 4 

79 


ItC(P) 

U 

14.2 

93 

66 


R 

14 5 

8 5 


RC(S) 

U 

54 

44 

5 54" 


R 

6 5 

4 1 


WK. 

U 

16,6 

95 

6,90 


R 

19 0 

79 


AW 

U 

87 

54 

1 05 


R 

84 

5 5 


SS 

U 

69 

M 7 

6 57' 


R 

82 

4,4 


Spelling 

U 

8 2 

6,7 

•J 79 


R 

95 

6 3 


RC (total) 

U 

19 7 

12 1 

2 5m ' 


R 

21 0 

11 7 


T 

U 

23 8 

14 9 

3 70' 

(5 + 6 + 7) 

R 

26 1 

11 3 



” p< 01 


The rural children did better than the uiban childu.-n 
in six out of seven tests and in the totals lor tests ol 
Reading Comprehension and those for writing skills In 
the absence of high-fee-charging English- medium schools 
in rural areas, the groups there lemain intact, blocking 
selection on the basis of income and occupation of the 
parents, which, in turn, are likely to, be positively i elated 
to achievement. The attitude of the primary school leach- 


Table 10.8 


ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS — REGION-WISE 


Region 

Arttb 

RC(P) 

RC(SJ 

WK 

A W 


Spell 

Total 


Capital 

Mean 

6.1 

7 1 

4 0 

95 

59 

55 

48 

42 9 

City (214) 

SD 

5.7 

63 

4.7 

8,0 

5 1 

4 1 

5.4 


Gwalior 

Mean 

95 

12,6 

4 6 

12 8 

7.9 

6.1 

70 

60 5 

(311) 

SD 

56 

64 

35 

10 3 

5.1 

5.1 

75 


Sagar (615) 

Mean 

11 2 

12 5 

53 

21.0 

54 

7.5 

83 

71 2 


SD 

56 

57 

4 2 

56 

3.6 

2,7 

5.4 


Rewa (389) 

Mean 

20.8 

19 8 

73 

22 0 

9.4 

9 5 

11 8 

100 6 


SD 

10 7 

11 1 

49 

81 

5.6 

42 

6.6 


U||aln (470) 

Mean 

11 7 

12.4 

53 

171 

7.9 

6.8 

72 

68.4 


SD 

55 

77 

4.0 

86 

4.7 

4 2 

5.2 


Indore (210) 

Mean 

21 4 

25 9 

8 5 

19.3 

14.7 

10.0 

12,8 

112 6 


SD 

5.3 

81 

4 5 

79 

52 

57 

6 7 


Hoshan- 

Mean 

14 2 

19 7 

65 

21,4 

12 5 

95 

12 3 

96 1 

gabad (276) 

SD 

5 3 

8 1 

4,5 

79 

' 52 

5.7 

67 


Ba.star (467) 

Mean 

11,5 

10 8 

83 

19 0 

8.7 

8.5 

10,2 

77 0 


SD 

39 

36 

3.8 

5,1 

47 

49 

47 
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ers in these two aieas could also be different. In the 
urban ateas, he/she might feel as being amongst the 
lower social gioup, whtle In ruial areas it could be just 
the opposite. The differences, though significant statisti¬ 
cally, weie not as large as they were over regions The 
total scoie for uiban and anal groups were 72 0 and 
79 5, respectively 

Table 10.10 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — GENDER-WISE 


Test 

Gander 

Mewi 

SD 

t 

Arithmetic 

I) 

13.9 

86 

6 44' 


G 

12 1 

6 6 


RC(P) 

I? 

14.6 

8 6 

1 27 


G 

14 2 

88 


RC(S) 

H 

6.1 

■ 4 6 

1 11 


G 

6,3 

42 


W.K 

Ii 

18.9 

89 

3 82‘ 


G 

17 8 

78 


AW 

B 

86 

55 

167 


G 

84 

5.6 


ss 

R 

78 

45 

58 


G 

79 

5 


Spelling 

n 

88 

64 

3 92 


G 

97 

6 5 


RC (total) 

II 

20 7 

11.9 

.51 


G 

20 5 

14.4 


T 

li 

25 1 

14 4 

1 48 

(5+6 + 7) 

G 

25 9 

14 5 



*• p<.01 


The boys achieved higher scores than the girls in 
tests of arithmetic and word knowledge, and the girls 
did better than the boys in the test in spelling. The 
difference in arithmetic was understandable as it reflected 
the expectations of the society from the girls. The trend 
in differences was not as consistent over the tests as was 
the case with location 

Out of the seven tests, the group identified as Back¬ 
ward Classes had the highest score in five tests, and the 
second highest on the other two, The first two ranks on 
the basis of mean scores changed position between Back¬ 
ward Classes and Scheduled Castes who had second 
highest rank on five tests and highest averages on the 
other two. Scheduled Tribes and ‘Others’ shared the third 
and fourth positions, With Scheduled Tribes getting the 
third highest scores on four tests and 'Others’ on three 
tests. Thus, on the whole, the children from Backward 
Classes achieved the highest scores, followed by those 
from Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and 'Others’ in 
that order. ‘Others’ should include all the Hindu high 
castes, Muslims, Christians and other minority groups 
Some of these groups, particularly the Hindu high castes, 
have been considered to have been educated for some 
generations, Why did their children perform poorly? In 


the urban aieas, this phenomenon could be attributed to 
the children of the richer as well as more educated 
families going to English-medium schools but three-fourths 
ot the total group was from rural areas, where the ‘En¬ 
glish-medium’ schools probably did not exist 

Table 10.11 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT CASTE-WISE 


Test 

Group 

Mean 

SD 

1 ■ 

Arithmetic 

SC 

12.7 

55 



ST 

10 9 

4 6 

121 66 


BC 

15 8 

93 



Others 

99 ■ 

58 


RC(P) 

SC 

13 9 

5.7 



ST 

11 5 

69 

65 29" 


BC 

16 8 

10 1 



Others 

12 6 

74 


RC(S) 

SC 

83 

5 1 



ST 

58 

32 

110 27' 


BC 

6.9 

4 4 



Others 

4,0 

4 0 


WK 

SC 

19 5 

69 



ST 

16 6 

7.9 

30.63 


BC 

19 7 

84 



Others 

16.7 

90 


AW. 

SC 

94 

4.9 



ST 

8 1 

4.9 

36.62“ 


BC 

9.3 

59 



Others 

6 8 

5.2 


s.s 

SC 

87 

49 



ST 

65 

44 

70 67 


BC 

89 

45 



Others 

6 6 

34 


Spelling 

SC 

9.4 

6 5 



ST 

8.5 

5.2 

74.17’ 


BC 

10 9 

48 



Others 

66 

56 


RC (total) 

SC 

22 2 

9.0 



ST 

17.4 

9 2 

76 36' 


BC 

23 7 

13 6 



Others 

16,7 

9.9 


T 

SC 

27 4 

14 l 


(5 + 6 + 7) 

ST 

23 0 

11 3 

73.4" 


BC 

29 0 

15.5 



Others 

20 0 

12.6 



p< 1 


Factors Related to Pupil Achievement 

All the pupil-related and home-background-related vari¬ 
ables were regressed against achievement in Arithmetic 
and Reading Comprehension. But before this step, sev¬ 
eral independent variables were combined to obtain three 
composite scores before the final analysis 

The regression coefficients for the variables entered 
in the composite variables are given below. 
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Home Background 



RC 

Anth 

Location 

0 68 

1 00 

Father's Oca., ...on 

-0 68" 

-0 33 

Caste 

-0 98 . 

-0 23 

Fathei's Education 

0 66' 

0 38 

Mother's Education 

0 48 

0 59' 

Numbei oF Siblings 

l.9i - 

1 63' 

R 

0 18 

0.18 

*• p<,01 



‘Fathei’s Occupation’ and the level of education as 

well as the number of siblings at home were 

the vari- 

ables found to be related with achievement in school In 

addition, ‘Mother’s Education’ and the location (urban or 

rural) where the children resided 

also seemed to be 

impoitant for achievement 



Facilities for Achievement 




RC 

Arith 

Attended Pre-school 

2 79 

-0 53 

Place for Study 

-4 44 

-3 89" 

Help In Homework 

X 92' 

1 58‘ 

Availability ol Textbooks 

X 16' 

0 19 

Availability of Study Material 

-0 98 

-2.42' 

Helping Household 

0.30 

00 18 

Regularity" in Attendance 

-0 43 

1.19" 

R 

0 23 

27 

* p<05 , ** p<.01 



The two variables which emerged to be 

the most 

significant for better achievement in school were ‘Place 

for Study’ and ‘Help with Homework’, probably reflect- 

ing the concern of the parents In 

addition, ‘Attending 

Pre-school’ and ‘Availability of Textbooks' contributed 

towards achievement in reading and ‘Availability of Note- 

books’ and ‘Regular Attendance 

in School’ 

towards 

achievement in arithmetic 



Educational Environment at Home 




RC 

Arith 

Newspaper at Home 

-2.61' 

-2 98" 

Magazines at Home 

2.02’ 

-1 20" 

Books at Home 

-0 72' 

-0.14' 

Reads Books 

-3 22 

-1.30" 

R 

0 15 

0 15 


Buying or reading newspapers and magazines at home 
were considered indicators of an educated family or par¬ 
ents who had an interest in reading and remaining abreast 
of what is happening in the world. Reading by the child 
would obviously give him/hei an advantage in learning 
at school, but negative signs tend to confuse the picture 
The three composite variables and five others weie 
regressed with achievement in Reading Compiehension 
and Arithmetic separately, the contributions to R 2 aie 
given in the following tables 

Table 10.13(a) 

CONTRIBUTION OF RUPIL-RELATED VARIABLES TO 
ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

R 2 

Inclement 
m R- 

A 

r 

Word Knowledge 

3700 

.1369 

1369 

467 70’ 

37 

Age 

4858 

2360 

0991 

382 2 

- 26 

Home Background 

5024 

2524 

0164 

64 86' 

- V 

Facilities 

5201 

2705 

,0181 

73.23" 

22 

for Learning 

Similar Language 

5269 

2776 

0071 

28 69 

- 13 

Edunl. Environ 

5276 

2783 

,0007 

2 83 

,14 

Gender 

5278 

.2786 

0002 

0 97 

-01 

Time Watch TV 

5280 

2788 

,0002 

0 81 

-05 


** P< 01 


Table 10.13 (b) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLE TO 
ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Variable 

R 

R 2 

Increment 

A 

r 




in R 2 



Word Knowledge 

4834 

.2337 

2337 

899 60' 

48 

Similar Language 

.4958 

2458 

0121 

74,34" 

- 10 

Facilities for 

Learning 

5057 

2558 

0099 

39.26 ’ 

16 

Home Background 

5137 

.2639 

,0081 

32 51" 

14 

Time Watch TV 

5208 

.2712 

0073 

29 62 

- 16 

Gender 

5258 

2764 

.0052 

21 28" 

- 12 

Age 

5268 

.2775 

0010 

4,24 

03 

Edunl Environ 

5270 

2777 

0002 

84 

10 

N = 2951 
* p< 05, ” p<01' 


Educational Environment’ did not contribute to en¬ 
hancing either of the two R 2 in Madhya Pradesh The 
composite variable was arrived at by combining statistics 
on availability of newspapeis, magazines, books at home, 
and the child reading something other than textbooks 
Less than 10% children reported availability of eithei 
newspapers or magazines Books were available only in 


“ p< 01 
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20% of the homes Res tut Led variance m the variable 
itself could have loweied the correlation, 

Differences in basic ability as represented by the 
scores on Word Knowledge contributed most to the vari¬ 
ance in achievement, The other important variables were 
‘Home Background', ‘Facilities foi Learning’, 'Similarly of 
Language’ and ‘Age’ The last one had a higher negative 
correlation with Reading Comprehension but a very small 
positive correlation with Arithmetic. ‘Similarity of Lan¬ 
guage’ had negative correlation with both the criterion 
variables. 12 Twenty-two per cent of the children reported 
their home language to be different from Hindi which is 
the medium of instruction in the schools, ‘Time Watch 
TV’ and ‘Gender 1 were con elated negatively with both 
the criteria, the values being higher tor arithmetic The 
difference in achievement in arithmetic in favour of boys 
was noticed in Table 10.10. 

As compared to several other States the values of R 
were lelatively high, These were approximately the same 
for both the criteria. 

The impact of variables pertaining to home back¬ 
ground and other individual pupil-related variables, in¬ 
cluding an index of mental ability, on the scores ob¬ 
tained by them on the tests of reading comprehension 
and arithmetic was studied in Tables 10,13 (a) 10 13 (b) 
In Madhya Pradesh, both the R 2 s were 28% higher than 
the respective median values for all the States, 

In addition to the differences the individual is bom 
with — such as high or low intelligence, gender, caste 
or even location and the social-economic and educa¬ 
tional status of the family — the kind of school a child 
attends would also contribute to his/her achievement on 
the tests. 

The variability among schools was expected to be 
smaller than that among the pupils or their homes, the 
schools being organised institutions for guiding pupil 
learning, Being administered by a small number of agen¬ 
cies, particularly m States where the number of private/ 
private aided schools was very limited, they could be 
quite homogenous in the availability of facilities and the 
practices being followed Nevertheless, the school means 
differed from each other. The differences could arise 
fiom their local ion, (ie, the community they served), 
the type of leadership provided by the headmaster, the 
facilities that had become available to the school by a 
particular point in time, and several other factors. 

In Madhya Pradesh, the standard deviation of 240 
school means for the test of arithmetic was 5.9 points as 
compared to 7.8 for the scores obtained by nearly 3,000 
pupils. The standard deviation for the school means of 
the State was lower than the median value of 6.4 for the 


country, The median standard deviation of the distribu¬ 
tion of scores was 7 9; the State statistic was not very 
different, Thus, in MadhyaPradesh, the school averages 
were somewhat more homogenous than in many other 
States. 

All the school-related variables, excluding those pro¬ 
viding information about the teachers and the practices 
they followed m conducting the process of education, 
were regressed with pupil achievement 

Table 10.14(a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES TO 
ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

ft 

IF Increment 

A 

r 




in IF 



Books In the Library 

.3000 

0901 

,0901 

23 55’ 

-.30 

Proportion SC/ST 

,3506 

1229 

.0328 

8.87" 

- 27 

Teachers Untrained 

.3889 

1513 

,0284 

7 90‘ 

06 

Pi e-primary Classes 

4109 

1689 

,0176 

4 96’ 

,08 

Time Given (Arith ) 

4233 

.1792 

,0103 

2,94 

02 

Incentive Schemes 

.4307 

.1855 

0063 

1 82 

-.11 

Facilities for 

4378 

.1917 

.0061 

1,76 

-.28 

Teachers 

Financial Freedom 

.4551 

2072 

.0155 

4.52 

.18 

Time Given (Lang ) 

4622 

2136 

.0064 

1 88 

.01 

Experience as 
Headmaster 

4680 

2191 

0055 

1 60 

11 

Teaching experience 
of Headmaster 

4764 

.2269 

,0078 

2 33 

04 

Rooms per Class 

.4839 

2341 

0072 

2 12 

.10 

Group 

Years of Existence 

4914 

2414 

.0073 

2 18 

- 12 

* p<.05, “ p<01 







Table 10.14(b) 



CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES TO 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 



Variable 


R IF 

Increment 

I- 

r 




in IF 



Books in the Library 

3803 ,1446 

,1446 

40 25“ 

-38 

Working Days 

.4457 .1986 

0540 

13 53' 

- 14 

Facilities for Pupils 

.4715 .2223 

.0237 

5 72 

-.21 

Teachers Untrained 

.5058 ,2558 

.0335 

8 14" 

.06 

Rooms per Class Group .5452 .2972 

0414 

10.12" 

.13 

Teaching Experience of .5592 ,3127 

,0155 

3 66 

.02 

Headmaster 






Boys/G Irls/Co-ed, 

5687 3234 

,0107 

2 51 

-.08 

Room for the 

.5790 3352 

,0118 

2 76 

.26 

Headmaster 







■ p< 05 , ** p< 01 


The two variables that made a significant contribu¬ 
tion to R 2 consistently for both the criteria were availabil- 


12 This phenomenon has been observed In some other States as well. 
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ity of ‘Books in the Library’ and percentage of Teacheis 
Untrained’ The latter made sense, the percentage of 
untrained teachers was high — 42% in the State, 45% 
were graduates but they did not seem to improve pupil 
achievement On the other hand, the situation almost 
suggested desperation in the lecruitment of teachers. It 
may not be only the absence of professional education 
of the teacheis involved but also their non-involvement 
as many untrained graduates could be feeling 'not settled’ 
in the |ob 

IL could not be understood why the number of 'Books 
in the Libiary’ had a lelatively high but negative ‘r’ with 
both the cnteiia 'No conelation’ could be undeistood, 
but the negative sign did not make any sense All schools 
nniticipating m this study were pi unary schools only All 
conelation could not be attributed to pooi peiformance 
of children in Lhe primary sections of middle or second¬ 
ary schools which could have a large numbei of books 
in the library 


Other variables that made a significant contribution 
to differences in Reading Comprehension were 'Propor¬ 
tion of SC/ST’ and existence of ‘Pre-primary Classes' 
While the former turned out to be significant m several 
States, the latter was more of a special case. Only 9% 
schools had pre-primary classes, may be they were spe¬ 
cial in some way; the percentage of private school was 
also limited to 3% only 

With lespect to the variability in school means m 
Arithmetic, ‘Number of Working Days’ (1989-90), an in¬ 
dex of 'Facilities for Pupils' and availability of ‘Room per 
Class Group’ also made significant contributions to R 2 Of 
these ‘Numbei of Woiking Days’ 0989-90) That also 
made a significant contribution to R 2 for Arithmetic only 
but the negative sign of T’ left it uncomprehendable 
Availability of space as measured by 'Numbei of Rooms 
per Class Group’ made some contribution to R 3 for both 
the criterion variables but it is significant for Arithmetic 
However both the the 'r’s weie positive 
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Maharashtra 


A pupil sample of 7,800 children was expected to be 
tested from nearly 360 schools in Mahaiashtia Enrol¬ 
ment in the State was quite high, particularly in the 
urban area The average number of pupils for whom the 
data were leturned from each school worked out to be 
more than 22 - a very high figure compared to the other 
States, 

Table 11.1 


SAMPLES PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANALYSES 


Region 

No of Schools 

No of Pupils 

Central Bombay 

50' 

54* 

1250 

1309 

Inland Western 

76 


1560 


(Ahmednagar) 

Inland Central 

49 

83 

1010 

1723 

(Porbuni) 

Inland Eastern 

49 

76 

1030 

1680 

(Amravati) 


40 


878 

Eastern Bandra 

47 

46 

990 

978 

Costal 

90 


1955 


Thane 


48 


1188 

Total 

361 

347 

7795 

7756 


The State did not keep to the proportions allocated 
The two highest achieving regions had 5 to 10 percent 
more sample and the lowest achieving region had 15% 
less sample than planned, all this would increase the 
mean score of the State, But a 66% increase in Inland 
Central region which had a lower average (not as low as 
Inland Eastern region had) tended to make up for this 
difference. When regional means were appropriately 
weighted according to the proportion of the sample ex¬ 
pected, the State average worked out to be 92 8%, which 


was only one point lower than the unweighted average, 
One may, therefore, conclude that the total sample could 
be considered representative of the population of pupils 
in the State 

The validity of the sample was also checked by 
comparing some of the obtained statistics with those 
available from the Fifth All India Educational Survey 
conducted by the NCERT in 1986 

Table *1.2 


SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION 


Variable 

Percentage 

1986 Survey Sample in the Study 

Primary (only) Schools 

68 7 

47 

Girl Students 

45 1 

47 8’ 

Scheduled Caste Students 

13,9 

12 9’ 

Scheduled Tribe Students 

91 

10 6“ 

Women Teachers 

38 2 

53 9 5 

Trained Teachers 

89 9 

93 4* 


There was noticeable change in two of the six statis¬ 
tics compared in the table above The percentage of 
primary (only) schools was much smaller than in 1986 
Either the State had approached more middle and sec¬ 
ondary schools or a very large number of schools had 
been upgraded during this interval, Both of these factors 
might have been operating. 6 Simultaneously, there was 
an increase of 15% women teachers. It could partly be 
related to a larger sample from the urban areas as also to 
the general move to recruit more women teachers in 
primary schools, 

A small drop of 1% m SC pupils could be ignored. 
The combined statistics of SC and ST pupils in this sample 
was not lower than the comparable figure for enrolment 
in 1986 Some of these statistics could also change over 
time as different caste groups keep asking for such 


1 The number planned 

2 The number retained 
Source, 

3 The School Questionnaire, 

4 The Pupil Questionnaire 

5 The Teacher Questionnaire 

6 Compared to 63% of the expected (according to the 1986 survey) rural sample, only 54% of the pupils in the present group were from 
rural areas The possibility of proportionately higher percentage of urban children studying in the primary sections of middle and 
secondary schools could not be ruled out 
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changes The small increments in the proportion of girls 
and trained teachers weie m the expected dnection. 

The sample from Maharashtra had more middle and 
secondary schools, it also had a highei propoition of 
children from urban areas The latter tended to increase 
tire State average (Table 11 10). The proportion of women 
teachers was also quite high 

The Tests in the State 

Mahaiashtra contributed to the pool of items to begin 
with and also took part in the try-out of the test items It 
thereby had the advantage of both influencing the final 
selection of the items and improving on their own trans¬ 
lations. The distribution of thedifficulty valuesof the items 
is given below 

Table 11.3 


DIFFICULTY VALUES OF THE ITEMS 


Paw Percentage 

Altth 

RC(P) 

RC(S) 

W K 

A W 

S,S 

Spell, 

10 - 19 

4 

3 

1 

- 

2 


1 

20 - 29 

10 

4 

2 

1 

3 


2 

30 - 39 

11 

5 

5 

2 

4 


9 

40 - 49 

6 

16 

4 

21 

8 

2 

4 

50 - 59 

6 

10 

3 

14 

6 

2 

4 

60 -‘69 

1 

6 

- 

2 

1 

10 

5 

70 - 79 

2 


1 

- 


4 


Median 

35.0 

45.7 

39.5 

47 6 

43 2 

64 5 

40 7 


The tests proved somewhat difficult in Maharashtra. 
Two-thirds of the items had pass percentages lower than 
50% The most difficult was the one in Arithmetic which 
should have changed the least in translation. The easiest 
was Sentence Structure—prepared by the State centre it¬ 
self The alternatives in this test could easily become too 
obviously Incorrect Or else, if children spoke at home 
the language for which this test was developed, they 
could identify grammatically correct formulation of a sen¬ 
tence more easily. Eighty-eight per cent children spoke 
Marathi at home, Their exposure to other media such as 
television was also high; 52% of the children reported 
watching television for some time All this could im¬ 
prove this aspect of the learning of language 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

Data were received from 7,757 7 8 pupils of Class IV, 54% 
as against 63% expected of these children were from 


ruial areas The proportion of girls was 48% 'Others' was 
the largest group in the State, comprising 55%, followed 
by 21% BC, 13% SC and 11% ST pupils The average age 
of the pupils was 9.9 years 

A relatively small percentage (14 5) of fathers were 
illiterate, the percentage was higher only than for Kerala 
and Meghalaya The comparable statistic for mothers was 
36% Another 28% fathers and 30.5% mothers had stud¬ 
ied only up to the primary level. On the other extreme, 
9% fathers and 3 4% mothers were graduates Only 25% 
of the fathers were farmers, 9% were either professionals 
or had high salaried jobs Seventeen per cent were un¬ 
skilled workers and 5% were categorised under 'Others’ 
which included the unemployed as well 

Twenty-three per cent children came from families 
which had only one or two children, 21% had three or 
more siblings More than 55% children had attended pre¬ 
school Eighty-eight per cent of the group in the sample 
reported their mother tongue to be Marathi s 

Veiy few children repoited inadequate availability of 
textbooks (2 6%) or other study material (3 9%) The 
81% reporting availability of most of the study material 
other than the textbooks was one of the highest percent¬ 
ages, lower only to Delhi. A place to study at home was 
leported by 17% but more than 50% received help with 
then studies from the family. Approximately 20% fami¬ 
lies required children to help with domestic work for 
two or more hours daily. They also facilitated children’s 
attendance at school - 80% attending school regularly 
was the highest in the country 

A newspaper and magazines were received by only 
30% and 21% families, respectively; 35% homes were 
reported to have some books but more than 50% chil¬ 
dren said they read something other than their text¬ 
books. Fifty-eight per cent children watched some televi¬ 
sion every day 

Relatively speaking, the children from Maharashtra 
seemed a privileged group Their fathers were better 
educated; they came from small families. More than 50% 
had attended pre-school. A very large percentage could 
attend school regularly, Eighty-eight per cent of this group 
spoke the same language at home, which was their 
medium of instruction at school, 

The Teachers 

Seven hundred and fifty-three teachers from 361 Schools 
responded to the Teacher Questionnaire, 6l% were work¬ 
ing in rural area, 54% were women. 9 Fifty-one per cent 
were in the age group 35-50 years Experience wise they 


7 After some of the analyses, the data of one school with one pupil had to he dropped; 'N' for some of the analyses is 7756 

8 Only children learning through the medium of Marathi were tested in this study 

9 That more than 50% of the teachers were women was noted In Kerala, Maharashtra, Mizoram, Punjab and Delhi 
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were divided quite evenly, 34% having worked' for more 
than 20 years and 20% being new recruits with less than 
five years of service 

Most of the primary school teachers (66%) in 
Mahaiashtra had studied only up to Class X, with 8% 
being not even matnculaLes On the other hand, 14% 
were graduates Seventy-six per cent had received two 
years of professional education addressed to preparing 
teachers for teaching young children, another 18 5% had 
leceived a comparable training programme for one year 
A small percentage of 4% had the B Ed. degree, and a 
negligible gioup of 1 6% weie untrained The headmas¬ 
ters reported 6.6% teachers to be untrained. Some in- 
service education was received by 71% of them, 

-A very large gioup comprising 92% of the respon¬ 
dents said that they frequently adopted new teaching 
practices Nearly all of this group believed that such 
approaches improved both the interest and the learning 
of the pupil. Only 3% teachers said they seldom used 
any material other than textbooks Fifty per cent teachers 
had piepared plenty of teaching material (audio-visual 
aids) themselves; only 2 4% had not made any effort in 
this direction. Eighty-five per cent teachers had involved 
even their pupils in this activity Only 2% teachers evalu¬ 
ated pupils once a year; on the other hand, 55% said 
they administered monthly tests But 45% used evalua¬ 
tion only foi one purpose, probably promotion. 

In Maharashtra, 93% teachers had copies of text¬ 
books, either then own or from the library, only 7% 
borrowed it from the students (probably on the spot), 
53% did not have access to the Marathi language dictio¬ 
nary, 

More than 5% teachers reported asking parents of 
weak students to arrange private tuition instead of help¬ 
ing them themselves Homework was checked regularly 
by 87% and 'sometimes’ by another 13% Five per cent 
teachers reported students rarely asking questions in the 
class 

The general education of the teachers in Maharashtra 
was not very high but they have had adequate profes¬ 
sional education both pre-service and in-service. More of 
them adopted innovative practices, Basic teaching mate¬ 
rial such as textbooks was available to nearly all nl 
them 

The Headmasters 

Of the 311'" headmasters the data made available, by 
whom the questionnaire was answered, 4 5% were un¬ 
trained and 14 5% had a B.Ed. degree, the rest had 


received one or two yeais of professional education suit¬ 
able for primary school teachers. 

Headmasters in Maharashtra were mature with only 
5.5% being less than 35 years of age They were an 
experienced group, 87.5% had taught for more than 15 
years; only 3 5% had a total teaching experience of less 
than five years. But 54% had been headmasters fot less 
than five years. 

The Schools 

Forty-five per cent of the schools in the sample were 
from urban areas Seventy-five per cent of all the schools 
were managed by the State government or local bodies 
Of the rest, 22% were aided and 4,5% totally private 
Only 47% were primary (only) schools, theie were 44% 
middle and 8% secondary schools in this sample Nine 
per cent schools admitted only girls and 3.5% only boys, 
the rest were co-educational The percentage of newly 
opened schools (l e , in the last ten years) was a moder¬ 
ate 7%; 81% had been in existence for more than 20 
years Thirty per cent of the schools had pre-primary 
sections as well — a rather high percentage 

Facilities-wise, 60% schools had a room for the head¬ 
master, 30% also had a common room for the teachers 
Drinking - water was available in 79% of the schools and 
separate uiinals for girls in 65% of them Sixty-eight per 
cent schools had Book Banks and the average number 
of books in the library was 550 11 Less than seven per¬ 
cent teachers were untrained 

As in several other Slates, the practice of not detain¬ 
ing pupils in the beginning grades was not being fol¬ 
lowed by the schools uniformly. This could be partly 
because of a high percentage (26%) of private and middle/ 
secondary (53%) schools Twenty-one per cent schools 
reported non-existence of any such practice; in addition, 
6% omitted to respond to this question. Thirty-two per 
cent did not detain children in Class I and another 36% 
promoted them up to Class III. A small 3% did not detain 
children beyond Class II, Fifty-three per cent schools had 
not been covered by Operation Blackboard. This is also 
the percentage of middle and secondary schools which 
did not need this help. Nearly 60% schools had a Parent 
Teacher Association and they held one or moie meetings 
every year. 

There was a large percentage of middle and second¬ 
ary schools in the sample The percentage of piivate and 
private aided schools was also high General facilities in 
the schools were quite good when compared wiLh other 
Slates 


HI D. 11 J From only jll SQs was made use of due lo some errors in punching 

11 'Ihese statistics have to be seen in the light ‘of the fact that 53% of the schools in ihe sample weie middle/sceond.iiy schools 
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Achievements of Pupils 

The following statistics are based on the data available 
from 7756 pupils who lesponded to the tests, 

Table 11.4 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS 


Ten 

Arith 
(40) IJ 

RC(P) RC(S) WK 
(44) (16) (40) 

A W 
(24) 

SS 

(18) 

Spell 

(25) 

Total 

(207) 

Mean 

15 1 

20 0 

6.7 

19 8 

10 0 

11 5 

10,8 

93 9 

so 

79 

96 

39 

97 

47 

5 0 

6 2 ■ 


Mean as 
Percentage 

37 7 

45 4 

41.9 

49 5 

41 7 

63 9 

43 2 

45 4 

KK-20 

89 

91 

82 

92 

.78 

89 

89 


All India Median 41 2 
as Percentage 

45 4 

43 1 

49 5 

41 7 

57 a 13 

42,8 11 

45 2 


The really high average was on the test on Structure 
ot a Sentence This and the Lest on Spelling were con¬ 
structed by the State centre itself. The possibility of tests 
getting better adjusted to the levels of the pupils was 
high; the score on spelling was comparable to those on 
other tests The other possibilities were easier alterna¬ 
tives in the test and the prevalent styles of speaking by 
the families in general 

The achievement in Arithmetic, which is more de¬ 
pendent on specific teaching in the school, was the 
lowest. The next low scores were on Reading Compre¬ 
hension (sentences) and Appropriate Word, where it is 
suspected that the common format of the test item might 
have also contributed to it, The reliability coefficients for 
these two tests were also the lowest 

In all the States a small sample of pupils from Class 
V was also administered the same battery The purpose 


was to study the gain in achievement in a year’s time 

Table 11.5 

MEAN ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS — CLASSES IV AND V 


C/as? 

Anth 

RC(P) RC(S) 

WK A.W 

SS 

Spell 

Total 

1V(7756) 

15 1 

20 0 6.7 

198 100 

11 5 

10.8 

93.9 

V(244) 

12 8 

17.8 5 7 

14 9 8.3 

10 3 

8.0 

77 8 


The results were very startling The scores of chil¬ 
dren of Class V were consistently lower than those of 
children of Class IV in each of the seven tests This 
cannot be considered accidental If the data of pupils for 
Class IV was drawn from 347 schools, the children of 
Class V were also drawn from as many as 87 schools It 
appears that the State added one or two childien from 
Class V to the group of children of Class IV who were 
tested. Only in five schools, a group of 24 or 25 children 
of Class V had been administered the tests There were 
84 schools from which pupils of both the class groups 
were drawn The mean scores of children from these 
schools were compared For the test in arithmetic in 46 
schools, the children from Class V had a lower mean 
than those of Class IV In tests of language, the direction 
of the differences was divided evenly over Class V ver¬ 
sus Class IV. The number of Class V children varied form 
one to three in each group; there is no reason to assume 
that the weaker children of Class V would be included in 
the larger group that was being tested. The reverse pic¬ 
ture would be easier to accept 

For the sampling of schools, each'State was divided 
into some regions. M Table 11,6 provides the data on the 
average achievement of pupils in the different regions. 


Table 11.6 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — REGION-WISE 


Region 


Anth 

RCCP) 

RCCS) 

WK 

A W 

SS 

Spell 

Total 

Greater 

Mean 

17 1 

24 0 

79 

22 9 

12 1 

13 9 

13 3 

111.2 

Bombay 

(1309) 

SD 

7.4 

86 

3 6 

93 

4 3 

4 1 

5 2 


Inland 

Mean 

16.3 

21.9 

75 

21.8 

10 9 

12 5. 

12 5 

1034 

Western 

Ahmednagar 

(1723) 

SD 

8 2 

9.4 

3 9 

9,5 

49 

4 6 

59 


Inland 

Mean 

14 6 

18.9 

5 6 

18,6 

9.7 

10 9 

10 1 

88 4 

Parham 

(1680) 

SD 

7 2 

8.8 

3.6 

92 

4.3 

4 8 

6 0 


Inland 

Mean 

10.6 

14 5 

5 5 

17.0 

IT 

86 

85 

72 4’ 

East- 

Amravati(878) 

SD 

76 

98 

37 

10.7 

4 7 

56 

6 4 


Eastern 

Mean 

17 2 

22,3 

7.6 

19 6 

10 5 

12 2 

10 9 

100 3 

Bnndra(978) 

SD 

7 8 

9.7 

39 

97 

4 4 

47 

6 2 


Coaslal 

Mean 

13,3 

16.7 

59 

17 7 

8.2 

10.1 

83 

80 2 

Thane(1188) 

SD 

70 

8 2 

38 

8.6 

39 

49 

58 



12 The maximum possible score 

13 The tests were not the same in all the States; besides, Tripura and Nagaland are excluded 

14 In most States this type of division was available in terms of educational divisions; m others, administrative divisions were used. 
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The differences hetween die regions were quite large. 
The average score achieved by pupils in Greater Bombay 
Was the highest, and it was 50% higher than the lowest 
average of Inland Eastern represented by Amravati, The 
othei weak region was Coastal (Thane). It is known that 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation has been making a 
great effort to impiove teaching — learning in the pri¬ 
mary schools. The achievements of pupils on two tests, 
namely, Arithmetic and Reading Comprehension (para¬ 
graphs) were also studied objective-wise, and in the case 
of arithmetic, topic-wise too 

Table 11.7 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Knowledge (19) 

73 

38 

38 4 

Understanding (12) 

50 

2.9 

41 7 

Application (9) 

2.8 

20 

31 1 

Total (40) 

15 1 

79 

37 7 


Litde or no difference between the mean scores on 
items categorised under Knowledge or Understanding 
had been noticed elsewhere as well. As the level of 
subject-matter was quite elementary, the differentiation 
between these two objectives might have been difficult 
to make. The percentage score on Application was rela¬ 
tively low, 


ones given in books and piactised in the classroom by 
simply applying rules (mechanically). 

As compared to Decimals, the scores were very low 
on Fractions A 39% score on Fundamental Operations, 
the basics which children start learning from Class II 
onwards, was disappointing. 


Table 11.9 

ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 
OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Noting Detail (17) 

88 

42 

51 8 

Simple Comprehension 16 

(13) 6 0 

3.3 

46 1 

Inference' 7 (14) 

52 

30 

37 1 

Total (44) 

20 0 

9 6 

45 4 


The percentage scores on the three objectives were 
In the expected direction, a lower percentage on Infer¬ 
ence was expected 

The differences in the achievements of pupils, when 
divided over location, gender and caste, were also stud¬ 
ied The relevant details are presented in the following 
tables 

Table 11.10 

DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — LOCATION-WISE 
Te\l Location Mean SD t 


Table 11.8 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — TOPIC-WISE 


Topic Mean SD Mean as Percentage 


Time (3) 

1.4 

1,1 

46 7 

Factors and Multiples (7) 

2 1 

1,6 

30 0 

Fundamental Operations (12) 

4.7 

2.8 

39.2 

Weights and Measures (3) 

1 1 

9 

36.7 

Fractions (5) 

1 3 

1.2 

26 0 

Decimals (7) 

3 1 

1 7 

44 3 

Unitary' Method and 

Others (3) 

1 5 

1 0 

50 0 

Total (40) 

15 1 

79 

37 7 


The highest percentage of scores were seen on Uni¬ 
tary Method, Time and Decimals The last one was not 
considered an easy section. It is suspected that 'recency' 
could be playing some part in these averages being 
higher. 15 Scores on the three items categorised under 
Unitary Method have been high in other States as well. 
The items were very straightforward and similar to the 


Arith. 

U 

16.1 

8 1 

11 04 


U 

14.2 

7.5 


KC(P) 

U 

22 2 

9.4 

19 02 


K 

18 1 

9.3 


RC(S) 

U 

74 

38 

14 27" 


R 

61 

39 


WK 

U 

21.5 

98 

14.49 


R 

18.4 

93 


AW. 

U 

11 2 

46 

21 19" 


R 

90 

44 


SS 

U 

12.9 

47 

21 86 


R 

10.4 

5.0 


Spelling 

U 

12.3 

5.9 

20.20' 


R 

95 

6 1 


RC (total) 

U 

29,6 

12 2 

19.26' 


R 

24.5 

12.0 


T (5 + 6 + 7) 

U 

36.4 

13 2 

24 69 


R 

29 0 

13 0 



Urban - 3559 Rural - 4197 

p< 01 


In Maharashtra, urban and rural groups differed sig¬ 
nificantly not only statistically but also in absolute val- 


15 This fits in wiili the average achievement of Class V being lower than that of Class IV 

16 This includes 

(a) deriving meaning of difficult words from the context, and 

(b) relating things at a simple level 

17 This includes identifying the message or the central idea and the title of the passage 
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lies, the aggregate means being 103 6 and 85.9, respec¬ 
tively It was one of the few States where the diffeiences 
were so pronounced The composition of the population 
(pupils in primary schools), in general was somewhat 
different in Maharashtia According to the Fifth Survey 
(1986), 64% of pupils were from rural areas. In the 
sample in the study, only 54% formed the rural group 
The difference could be due to changes in demographic 
distribution or a genuine bias in the sample In the case 
of the latter, the State got some advantage in the total 
mean. Nevertheless the diffeiences over the rural/urban 
divide were highly significant 

Table 11.11 

differences in achievement—gender-wise 


Ted 

Gender 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Anth 

B 

15 5 

7.7 

5 05' 


G 

14 6 

80 


ltC(P) 

B 

20 0 

9,3 

25 


G 

20 0 

9,9 


RC(S) 

I) 

67 

3.8 

75 


G 

6.7 

40 


WK 

B 

20.3 

96 

4.79' 


G 

19 3 

98 


A.W, 

B 

10 0 

47 

07 


G 

10 0 

4 7 


SS 

B 

11,3 

50 

3.85 


G 

11 8 

50 


Spelling 

B 

10.7 

6 1 

2 08 


G 

11 0 

6.2 


RC (total) 

11 

26.7 

120 

43 


G 

"2676 ■ 

12 8 


T 

n 

32 0 

13 6 

2 34’ 

(5 4 6 + 7) 

G 

32 8 

13.6 



Boys - 4046 Girl;, - 3710 
p< .05, ' p< 01 


In contrast, differences between achievements of boys 
and girls were almost negligible, with the former having 
an aggregate score of 94.5 as compared to the 93 3 of 
the latter. 

Table 11.12 


Test 


Arlth 


RC(P) 


U C (S) 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — CASTE-WISE 


Group 

Mean 

SD 

F 

SC 

14 6 

73 


ST 

13 5 

6.9 

33 37” 

BC 

14.2 

76 


Others 

15.8 

8 2 


sc 

19 3 

9.0 


ST 

18 7 

87 

29.90" 

BC 

18 7 

9.5 


Others 

20 9 

98 


SC 

64 

38 


ST 

6.6 

37 

9 81" 

BC 

64 

39 


Others 

69 

40 



Text 

Group 

Mean 

SD F 

W.K 

SC 

18 5 

98 


ST 

18 5 

9 1 28 60' 


BC 

18 9 

9.5 


Others 

20,7 

97 

AW 

SC 

98 

4.5 


ST 

9.2 

4 3 33 00' 


BC 

9.4 

4 7 


Others 

10 5 

4.7 

S.S 

SC 

11.2 

50 


ST 

10 7 

4,8 35 09 


BC 

10 9 

52 


Others 

12 1 

4.9 

Spelling 

SC 

19 0 

6,2 


ST 

96 

6 1 54 85 


BC 

98 

59 


Others 

11 6 

6,1 

RC(tuial) 

SC 

25 7 

11 6 


ST 

25 3 

11 2 26 60 


BC 

25 1 

12 1 


Others 

27 8 

12 8 

T 

■ SC 

31.0 

13 4 

(5 + 6 + 7) 

ST 

29 5 

13.0 55 95 


BC 

30 1 

13 3 


Others 

34 1 

13,7 


SC - 1000 ST - 826 BC - 1651 Others - 4279 

p< 01 


The situation changed again for the division over 
caste groups. 'Others' formed a significant 55% of the 
sample, followed by BC (21%), SC 03%) and ST (11%) 
'Others' also achieved significantly higher — an aggre¬ 
gate of 98.4 — followed by SC (89.9), BC (88 3) and ST 
(86.8) The latter three groups were not so different from 
each other. 

Factors Related to PupflFAchievement 

Regression analysis was carried out against two criteria, 
namely, scores in Reading Comprehension and Arith¬ 
metic, separately. Before the analysis, data on groups of 
variables were combined to obtain three composite scores 
on ’Home Background’, 'Facilities for Learning’ and 'Edu¬ 
cational Environment at Home’ 

The regression coefficients for the variable entered 
for the three composite scores-are given below. 


Home Background 

_t 


i 

RC 

Aritb 

Location 

-3 05" 

-.60" 

Father's Occupation 

- 12 

-30" 

Caste 

17 

.21' 

Father's Education 

.77' 

45’ 

Mother's Education 

175" 

1,10'' 

Number of Siblings 

-163’ 

-1 12' 

R 

35 

33 


' p < 05; " p < .01 
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Except for 'Fathei’s Occupation’ and ‘Caste’ all other 
vanables had significant regression coefficients foi both 
the criterion variables. The rwo mentioned eailier seemed 
to make some cuntribution to differences in achievement 
in Arithmetic but not a significant one to Reading Com¬ 
prehension By and large, 'Home Background', as de¬ 
fined by a combination of this set of variables, had a 
significant and substantial correlation with achievement 


Facilities for Learning 



RC 

Aitth 

Attended Pre-school 

3 64' 

2.18' 

Place for Study 

217 

89' 

Help in Homework 

2 07' 

76 

Availability of Textbooks 

2 94' 

1 38 

Availahllity of Study Material 

95' 

62* 

Helping Household 

1.33 

54 

Regularity in Attendance 

1 no 

1 28 

It 

.30 

25 

’’ pc 01 



As in case of ‘Home Background’, all the variables 
had statistically significant regression coefficients, increas¬ 
ing the value of R, 

Educational nvlronment at Home 




RC 

Arlth. 

Get Newspaper 

3 U" 

1.57" 

Gel Magjztnes 

3 00' 

1 47 

Books at Home 

1 77' 

1.30" 

Reads Hooks 

3 26 

1 48' 

R 

37 

.31 


" p < 01 


Maharashtra was the only State where variables re¬ 
lated to homebackground turned out to be so significant, 
It may be recalled that the percentage of illiterate par¬ 
ents (fathers — 14.5, mothers — 36%) was quite low 
compared to the situation prevailing in most other States, 
The percentage of illiterate fathers was lower than this 
only in Meghalaya and Kerala IH It is likely that with 
more money available, differences in these variables were 
managed to the advantage of children 

The three composite variables, along with five oth¬ 
ers, were regressed with achievement in Reading Com¬ 


prehension and Arithmetic, separately. The step-wise in¬ 
clement in R 2 is shown in the tables below 


Table 11.13(a) 

CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL - RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

R 3 

Inuemeiil 
in R-' 

A 

1 

Word Knowledge 

,5731 

3285 

3285 

3793 20' 

57 

Edunl. Environ 

.6071 

3686 

0401 

493.13’ 

37 

Facilities 
foi Learning 

6123 

.3749 

,0062 

77 57' 

30 

Home Background 

.6142 

3773 

.0024 

29 77 

36 

Similar Language 
Language 

6144 

.3775 

0002 

2 44 

,06 

Gender 

.6145 

3776 

0001 

1 76 

- 01 

Time Watch TV 

6146 

3777 

0001 

1 20 

.19 

Age 

6146 

mi 

0000 

- 

-15 

p < 01 






Table 11.13(b) 

CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL - RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Variable 

R 

& 

Increment 
m R~’ 

6 

r 

Word Knowledge 

.5466 

.2988 

.2988 

3303 79 

.55 

Edunl Environment 

.5654 

3197 

0210 

238 79' 

31 

Home Background 

5696 

.3244 

0046 

53 46" 

31 

Time Watch TV 

5710 

3260 

0016 

18 72 

13 

Gender 

5723 

3275 

0015 

17 28 

-.06 

Facilities for 

Learning 

.5737 

3291 

.0016 

18.30' 

25 

Age 

.5738 

.3292 

0001 

1 58 

-.15 

Similar Language 

5738 

3293 

0000 

- 

,06 


' p < .01 


In addition to Word Knowledge which was taken as 
a surrogate for differences in pupil ability, all the three 
home background variables made significant contribu¬ 
tions to R 2 Considering that developed ability as mea¬ 
sured by Word Knowledge would also have been influ¬ 
enced by some of the home background variables, the 
additional contribution clearly points to the same with 
school-related learning, 'Time Watch TV’ and ‘Gender’ 
made a significant contribution to R 2 with respect to 


18 The union territory of Delhi was not considered here. 
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Arithmetic The relationship between watching TV and 
scores on arithmetic has been noticed in some other 
States as well The economic status of the family could 
be an underlying variable. The home language being 
different did not seem to make much difference to 
achievement. This has to be seen in the light of the fact 
that some of these children may belong to migrant fami¬ 
lies who might really be bilingual, using one language at 
home and another (Marathi) in the world outside the 
home with equal facility. The values of ‘r's were similar 
for Reading Comprehension and Arithmetic, only system¬ 
atically smaller for the latter, so was R 2 . 

The impact of home background-related variables 
was presented in Tables 11.13 (a) and 11,13 (b) In 
MaharashLra, the percentage of total variance in the scores 
ol the pupils in Reading Comprehension and Arithmetic 
that could be explained as due to differences on some of 
the variables mentioned earlier was quite high, being 
38 % and 33%, respectively The median values for all the 
States were 27% and 18% only. It still left a large per¬ 
centage of variability in the scores achieved by pupils 
unexplained. 

Data were also collected on several variables related 
to the policies and practices followed by schools If the 
schools differed from each other on some or several of 
these, the achievements of pupils could also differ for 
these very reasons. Differences between school means 
were nearly as large as those between the scores of the 
pupils The standard deviation of mean achievement in 
arithmetic of 286 schools in Maharashtra was 6 4, and 
that obtained from the distribution of the scores of 7,756 
pupils was 7 9 All the school-related variables, exclud¬ 
ing those providing information about qualifications and 
experience of the teachers and practices they adopted to 
help their pupils to learn were, regressed with the achieve¬ 
ment of pupils on the two criterion variables 

Table 11.14 (a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

R 2 

Increment 
in V 

F 

r 

Total Enrolment 

3415 

.1166 

.1166 

37 49" 

.34 

Percentage 

Attendence 

4068 

.1655 

0489 

16 59" 

.24 

Financial Freedom 

4402 

.1938 

0282 

9.88 

.24 

Age of die Pupil 

4595 

2112 

.0174 

6.21' 

-.28 

Facilities for 

Teachers 

,4735 

2242 

0130 

4 69' 

23 

Boys/Girls/Co-ed. 

4824 

2327 

0085 

3 09 

-04 

Teachers Untrained 

4890 

.2391 

0064 

2.36 

-11 


' p< ,05; ’ p < ,01 


Table 11.14(b) 


CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Variable 

R 

R ! 

Increment 
in R J 

F 

r 

Total Enrolment 

2864 

0820 

.0820 

25 37 

29 

Percentage Attendence 

3630 

1317 

0497 

16 21' 

24 

Financial Freedom 

3959 

.1567 

0250 

8 35' 

21 

Proportion SC/ST . 

4184 

1751 

.0184 

6.25 

- 22 

Age of the Pupil 

.4339 

1882 

0132 

4 54 

- 26 

No Detention Policy 

.4455 

1985 

0102 

3 57 

-00 

Classes in School 

.4553 

2073 

0088 

3.10 

.12 

Incentive Schemes 

.4628 

2142 

0069 

2 43 

-03 


p < 05, ’ p < 01 


In the two tables given above, the variables where 
the F-value regarding statistical significance of the incre¬ 
ment in R 2 was less than 2,00 have been omitted. But 
several of the variables added small contributions to R 2 s, 
increasing the cumulative values well beyond what are 
given in these tables The total R 2 in this case were 30% 
and 24% for Reading Comprehension and Anthmetic, 
respectively. The former was higher than the median for 
all States, but not the latter 

In Maharashtra, consistency in significant contribu¬ 
tion of several independent variables to R 2 s related to 
the two criteria was noticed ‘Total Enrolement’ in. Classes 
I to IV. ‘Percentage Attendance’, ‘Financial Freedom’ to 
the headmasters and ‘Age of the Pupil’ made a difference 
to the mean achievement of the schools. The first three 
had positive r’s with both criterion variables, and the last 
one negative but not low values. 

While ‘Percentage Attendance’ and the degree of ‘Fi¬ 
nancial Freedom’ to the headmaster werexpected to be 
correlated positively, the ‘Total Enrolment’ resulting in 
number of pupils in a class is generally suspected by the 
teachers and parents to have an adverse affect on pupil 
achievement The positive sign of the correlation had 
been noticed in some other studies as well. In this study, 
the two ’r’s were also the numerically largest in their 
respective groups It is likely that behind the stated vari¬ 
able of number of pupils in a class, ‘there were others 
such as the demand (and pressure) for admissions in 
schools known to produce good results. 

The discretionary money available to the headmas¬ 
ters of schools governed by the government, including 
local bodies, would generally be the same for all schools. 
In the sample, 25% of the schools were private aided or 
pnvate The headmasters in these schools could have 
varing amounts of freedom Forty-four per cent of the 
schools were middle schools and 8% were secondary 
schools The three types of schools wpuld differ in the 
availability of discretionary money available to the head¬ 
masters, Moreover, in the rich State of Maharashtra, some 
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Meghalaya 


A sample of 1500 pupils of Class IV was expected from 
Meghalaya but the State returned data for only 511 stu¬ 
dents The planned sample was to be obtained from 186 
schools. In all, 135 schools were visited but, for reasons 
not clear, the number of pupils from most schools was 
four only. 1 2 3 4 It is likely that the State misundeistood the 
maximum number of pupils who were to be adminis¬ 
tered tests in any particular school to be four instead of 
25 It may lie mentioned that the average enrolment in 
Class IV in rural areas was only seven in the 1986 sur¬ 
vey, however, iL was shown as 31 in the urban areas, In 
this sample, only 16 pupils from four schools in Shillong 
were administered the tests 

Table 12.2 


SAMPLES PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANALYSES 


Region 

No of School* 

No ofPupth 

Capital City 

9 

4' 

125 

16 

Rest of the State 

181 

131 

1393 

495 

Total 

186 

135 

1518 

511 


The State did a hurried job of final administration of 
tests to beat the (even telaxed) deadline The total pupil 
sample got i educed to 34% of that planned, but it came 
from 72% of the schools selected The planned distribu¬ 
tion of pupils between the capital city and the rest of the 
State was also disturbed The representativeness of the 
childien from the capital city got reduced from 8% to 3% 
only, which affected the State average adversely 

To judge he representativeness of the sample with 
lespect to the population, several indices obtained from 


the data were compared with the corresponding statistics 
as reported in the Fifth All India Educational Survey 
conducted by the NCERT in 1986 

Table 12.2 


SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION 


Variable 

Percentage 

19t>6 Survey Sample in the Study 

Primary (only) Schools 

9 6 6 

48 6' 

Girl Students 

49 7 

42 I s 

Scheduled Caste Students 

1 1 

7 2' 

Scheduled Tribe Students 

91 1 

91 2 5 6 7 

Women Teachers 

40,0 

32,l fl 

Trained Teachers 

50 0 

60.7' 


The maximum deviation was observed in the pro¬ 
portion of schools which had Classes I to V only. The 
percentage was a high 96.6% in 1986, it was less than 
50% m the present study Eithei the State administered 
the tests in a larger number of middle schools or many 
primary schools were raised to the middle level in the 
last 5-6 years; there were no secondary schools in the 
sample. As the State did not administer tests in all the 
selected schools, more primary schools could have got 
dropped because of difficult accessibility. 

The smaller proportion of girl students could be due 
to the difference in enrolment and attendance The per¬ 
centage of women teachers was also less than the 40% 
noted in 1986 This is perplexing unless both the enrol¬ 
ment of girls and women teachers were related to the 
status of school, i e , primary or middle 

The position of trained teachers improved in the 
expected direction, as did the percentage of SC pupils 
attending school. 


1 The State Coordinator explained’ "The tests were conducted during the winter vacation; as such, the target could not be reached In fact, 
we had to make a special request to the heads of the institutions to collect the students," The representativeness of the sample thus 
becomes doubtful 

2 The number planned 

3 The number obtained. 

Source 

4 The School Questionnaire. 

5 The Pupil Questlonnaiie 

6 The Teacher Questionnaire 

7 The State Coordinator later informed. “The tests were administered to schools having Classes III to VI This being a totally different 
division, the headmasters could have got confused about the category to which their school belonged to. The classification said classes (1) 
I - IV, (2) V/VI/VII/VIII" 
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Tlie final sample in Meghalaya worked out to be 
different from whaL was planned, only 72% of the schools 
were leached and the piopoition of middle schools was 
very high, It was difficult to estimate'how it had affected 
the State averages 

The Tests in the Study 

Meghalaya did not participate in the try-out of the test 
items. It translated tests into the two languages that are 
used as the medium of instruction at the pnmary level 
However, data for the two language groups were merged. 


Table 12,3 

DIFFICULTY VALUES OF ITEMS 


Pan Percentage 

Arlth 

RC(P) 

RC(S) 

WK 

A VP, 

SS Spell. 

0 - 

9 

1 



- 

- 


- 

10 - 

19 

3 

5 

1 

- 

1 

- 


20 - 

29 

2 

5 

2 

2 

6 


3 

30 - 

39 

4 

7 

- 

5 

3 


4 

40 - 

49 

6 

8 

2 

19 

5 


5 

50 - 

59 

13 

2 

3 

10 

7 

3 

2 

60 - 

69 

8 

10 

4 

2 

2 

1 

6 

70 - 

79 

3 

5 

3 

2 

- 

5 

2 

80 - 

89 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

90 - 

99 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

1 

Median 

52 6 

45.7 

59.5 

46 2 

43 5 

84 5 

52 0 


With the exception of one test on Sentence Struc¬ 
ture, the difficulty level of the other tests seemed suit¬ 
able for the pupils in Meghalaya The tests on Sentence 
Structuie and Spelling were to be constructed by the 
SCERT, Shillong, themselves. Once again, due to some 
misunderstanding, the State tried to translate the Sen¬ 
tence Structure test from Hindi into their own languages 
This exercise seems to have resulted in a very poor test. 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

As mentioned earlier Meghalaya returned data for 511 
pupils only; 92%, of the pupils were from airal areas; 
42% were girls The average age of these children was 
10 5 yeais. As would be expected, most children (91%) 
were from Scheduled Tribes, 7% were Scheduled Castes. 
The number of children belonging to die other two groups 


was negligible. Only 11% children came from. large fami¬ 
lies having four or more children, 21% families had only 
one or two children 

The percentage of illiterate fathers was a negligible 
2%, 8 lower than that of even Kerala, illiterate mothers 
were 21 5%. Eighty-eight per cent fathers had studied 
beyond primary school, but the graduates were less than 
2% The comparable figures for mothers were 55% and 
less than 1% Forty-six per cent fathers were farmers and 
34% were in some kind of business The percentage of 
unskilled or unemployed peisons was a low of 6%, next 
only to West Bengal. 

More than 50% children had attended some pre¬ 
school programme, and only 17% said they spoke some 
language other than their medium of instruction at school. 
Availability of most of the textbooks was reported by 
51 %, other study material in adequate quantity was avail¬ 
able to only 22% of the children — this percentage was 
lowest among the percentages reported by the children 
of 22 States In contrast to a high percentage of literate 
fathers, help with homework was reported by only 38% 
of the sample Twenty-five per cent children said they 
had some place for study at home Forty-three per cent 
children had to help their families for two 01 more hours 
every day, and neaily half the children had to miss 
school sometimes or often. 

Compared to other Slates, not many homes received 
a newspaper (11% only); magazines were received by 
twice as many homes The percentage of homes which 
had no books apart from textbooks was the highest — 
93% — in the country, and a comparable percentage of 
children said they did not read anything except their 
textbooks. 9 A large majority (92%) of children did not 
have television sets in their homes 

The Teachers 

Seventy-eight teachers lesponded to the Teacher Ques¬ 
tionnaire; only 38 5% were working in the rural areas, 
32% were women As a group, they were a young lot, 
with 60% being less than 35 years of age. Corresponding 
to their age, 46% had taught for less than five years, only 
29% had taught for more than 11 years 

The percentage of non-matriculates was the highest 
(45%) in the country; 9% were graduates. Compared to 
their being non-matriculates, the untrained teachers were 
not that many; only 19% teachers marked the ‘Any Other’ 
option under training which could include 'Untrained' 
teachers The headmasters reported 39.3% teachers m 


8 According to the Census figures of 1991, more than 40% of the population of age 7 and above was illiterate, Two per cent illiterate fathers 
could result from a sample of children from select schools. Alternatively, the Illiterate population is totally stuck and does not send their 
children to school. 

9 Enough reading material may not be available in the local languages, 
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their schools to be untrained 111 Sixty-five per cent teach¬ 
ers said they had received some in-service education 

Approximately 58% teachers lived sufficiently close 
to theii place of woik to require less than an hour to 
travel to and from their schools, but the number lequir- 
mg two or more hours every day was the highest (28%) 
in the country 

In spite of their handicaps, 24% teachers said they 
adopted some innovative practices in their teaching, but 
compared to other States more teachers believed that 
such effoit on the part of the teachers was not likely to 
improve eiLher the inteiest or the achievements of the 
pupils Although moie than half the teacheis said Lhey 
had prepared plenty of audio-visual material themselves, 
frequent use of such material was reported by only 38% 
of the teachers; 31% said they raiely used any 

Moie than one third of the teachers evaluated pupil 
progress only Once a year, 27% said they administered 
monthly tests The rest followed the more traditional 
pattern of 2-3 evaluations a year Regarding use of the 
evaluation for various puiposes, 22% did not respond to 
the question; another 4% said more frankly that they 
used it for promotion only, the rest reported multiple 
use of the feedback thus available Regulai checking of 
homework was mentioned by only 46% of the Leachers, 
with 23% saying they rarely did so Again, the latter 
peicentage was the highest in the country. Sixty-eight 
per cent teachers helped weak students by paying them 
special attention in the class, a very laige number — 
32% (the highest in the country) — asked the parents of 
such pupils to arrange private tuition The percentage of 
pupils who asked questions in class was 37%, the small¬ 
est in the country 

Nearly 60% teachers had their own copies of the 
textbooks, some had them from the library, and only 
12% borrowed them from the students. Eighty-five per 
cent had access to the language dictionary 

As a group, the teacheis in Meghalaya could not be 
consideied sufficiently well educated, nor did they ap¬ 
pear to be involved with their woik Compared to the 
other States, they checked homework or evaluated pupil 
progress less frequently and depended more on the fami¬ 
lies to look after the learning by the pupils 

The Headmaster 

Of the 72 headmasters that responded to the School 
Questionnaire, 82% were untrained; and of the rest, 14% 
had only one year of professional education meant for 


prepanng teachers for primary schools. As in the case of 
teachers, the headmasters,were also veiy young, with 
81% reporting their age to be less than 35 years Corre¬ 
sponding to their age their total teaching experience was 
also limited Only 7% had taught for more than 15 years 
Seventeen per cent had been headmasters for less than 
five years 

The Schools 

Only 4% of the schools in the sample were from urban 
areas The sample of schools was nearly evenly divided 
over primary and middle schools A very unusual feature 
of the schools in the State was that 85% of them were 
private aided Ten per cent were managed by local bod¬ 
ies and only 4% were run by the government Boys and 
girls studied together in 54% of the schools while 33% 
were only for girls Pre-primary classes were attached to 
83% of the schools, it may be recalled that more than 
50% of pupils had attended pre-school classes In line 
with a large proportion of teachers having been in ser¬ 
vice for a short period of time, 86% of the schools had 
come into existence in the last ten years only. 

With regard to physical facilities, nearly half the 
schools had a room for the headmaster but only 11% 
had a common room for the teachers Drinking water 
was available in merely 18% of the schools but urinals 
for girls existed in 72%, Almost half' the schools had 
Book Banks, Headmasters reported 'No Books’ in the 
library. 

Sixty-nine per cent schools reported that they did 
not detain children up to Class III, 24% promoted them 
up to Class IV regardless of their achievements. Less 
than 6% schools had benefited from Operation Black¬ 
board, and that too during last one year only 11 With the 
exception of 3%, the schools did not have PTAs. 

The schools in Meghalaya were somewhat different 
horn those in the rest of the country. Most of them were 
private aided; several admitted either boys or gills only 
A large number had been started somewhat recently, A 
PTA was rare. 

Achievements of Pupils 

It has already been mentioned that the State produced 
tests in two languages, Khasi and Garo and administered 
them to the children studying through these mediums. 
The data of these two language groups were pooled for 
all analyses The achievements of 511 children of Class 
IV are analysed in Table 12 4. 


10 The State Coordinator Informed "In Meghalaya we do not have pre-service training as such Teachers recruited are not trained and, also, 
the in-service intake capacity is very low," 

11 This should be seen in the light of the fact that nearly half the schools were middle schools and a very large percentage were private 
aided, 
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Table 12.4 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF CHILDREN 


Test 

Arith 

(40) 

RCCP) RC(S) WK 
(44) (16) (40) 

A \V 
(24) 

SS 

(18) 

Spell 

(25) 

Total 

(207) 

Mean 

19 7 

21,1 

88 

19 2 

10 0 

14 5 

13 6 

106 9 

SD 

92 

8 4 

3.4 

70 

5 1 

4 1 

6 1 


Mean as 
Percentage 

49 2 

47.9 

55,0 

48 0 

41 7 

80.5 

54 4 

51.6 

KR-20 

0 92 

0 89 

0 75 

0,82 

0 83 

0 90 

0 90 


All India 
Median as 

Percentage 

41.2 

45 4 

43 1 

49 5 

41 7 

57 8 la 

42,8 

452 


The average achievement of pupils over the tests 
varied between 42% and 55%, with the exception of 
80 5% on the test of Sentence Structure This test, along 
with the one on Spelling, was prepared by the State 
centres in a language other than Hindi The difficulty 
level thus could vary more easily If the alternatives to 
the correct answer were obviously incorrect, a large num¬ 
ber of pupils would get the answers right A very easy 
test got the State some advantage in the aggregate. With¬ 
out this test, the percentage total score would work out 
to 48 9 instead of 51.6 The test on spellings, though 
slightly easier, did not look so very different. 

The mean score of 49 2% on Arithmetic when com¬ 
pared with other States was considered satisfactory A 
low score was observed only on the choice of an Appro¬ 
priate Word in writing 

The reliability coefficients were satisfactory. 

All States were requested to administer the test bat¬ 
tery to a small sample of pupils of Class V. The purpose 
was to study the improvement in achievement in one 
year, A sample of 200 students to be selected from at 
least 10 schools was recommended Meghalaya tested 
only 33 pupils of Class V, but those were from 30 schools, 
As was pointed out earlier, the number of pupils tested 
in each school was very low 

Table 12.5 


MEAN ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — CLASSES IV AND V 


Class 

Arith'. 

RCCP) RC(S) WK. A.W 

S.S 

Spell 

Total 

IV (511) 

19 7 

21.1 8 8 19 2 10.0 

14 5 

13.6 

106.9 

V (33) 

18,2 

17.8 8.3 19.0 8 0 

15 0 

12,3 

98 6 


Not only was the aggregate score of pupils of Class 
V lower, the achievements were lower on each of the 
tests with the exception of Sentence Structure on which 
it was higher by .5. It was difficult to understand the 
situation. The ‘recency’ factor could play some role in a 


test of arithmetic but it made no sense in Reading Com¬ 
prehension or in Appropriate Word where there was 
nothing specific to the textbooks 

At the stage of sampling, the States were divided 
into educational regions. Wherever educational divisions 
were not available, administrative regions were used and 
a proportionate sample of schools was selected from 
each region The sample was actually selected from one 
(or two) district(s) selected randomnly from the region 
from the list provided by the State The capital city of 
each State was included in the sample, The sample from 
Meghalaya was divided only under ‘Capital City’ and ‘the 
Rest of the State' 

Table 12.6 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — REGION-WISE 


Region 

Arith 

RC(P) RC(S) WK 

A W 

SS 

Spell 

Total 

Capital Mean 

31 1 

27 9 

99 

25 1 

15 6 

11 4 

22 1 

143 1 

City SD 

(16) 

31 

69 

2.5 

7 2 

2 0 

19 

2 6 


Rest of Mean 

19 3 

20 9 

88 

19 0 

99 

14 6 

13 4 

105 9 

the State SD 
(495) 

91 

83 

34 

6 9 

5 1 

41 

6 0 



The difference in the total score was very high, as it 
was on the tests in arithmetic and spellings because the 
skills learnt more specifically in the school rather than 
picked up from the environment The direction of the 
difference was reversed in the test on Sentence Struc¬ 
ture Could it be that the children in the big city, where 
several languages would be used by diffeient groups, 
get mixed up on what is the correct construction of a 
sentence? If the basic grammar (in this respect) of the 
languages spoken by large groups weie different, it could 
affect the children in the big cities, adversely 

The sample from Shillong, the capital city, though 
selected from four schools, was too small to lepose 
sufficient faith in the data. 

The achievements of pupils on two of the tests, 
namely, Arithmetic and Reading Comprehension (Para), 
were also studied objective-wise, and in the case of 
arithmetic, topic-wise also. 


Table 12.7 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — OHJECTIVE-WISE 


Ohjectiue 

Mean 

SD 

Mean a\ Percentage 

Knowledge (19) IJ 

94 

4,7 

49 5 

Understanding (12) 

6.3 

29 

52 5 

Application (9) 

4,0 

23 

44 4 

Total (40) 

19 7 

92 

49 2 


12 Tripura is excluded.. The content of these two tests was not common in all States 

13 The maximum possible score, 
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A lower peicentage on. items on Knowledge as com¬ 
pared to Understanding was not understood. The two 
were equal 'in many States, suggesting little difference in 
the items at this elementary level, but in Meghalaya it 
was even lower. A lower percentage on Application was 
in the expected direction 

Table 12.8 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — TOPIC-WISE 


Topic 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Time (3) 

1 7 

1 1 

56 7 

Factors and Multiples (7) 

33 

20 

47 1 

Fundamental Opeiations(12) 

60 

31 

50 0 

Weights and Measures (3) 

1.4 

8 

46 7 

Fractions (5) 

27 

1 4 

54.0 

Decimals (7) 

28 

1 4 

40 0 

Unitary Method and 

1.7 

1.1 

56 7 

Otheis (3) 




Total (40) 

19 7 

92 

49 2 


The highest percentage scores on Topics 1 and 7 
had been observed in several States, this could be due to 
the items included being easier or to 'recency' in the 
introduction of these topics. The questions on Unitary 
Method were very similar to the ones usually given in 
the books and practiced in the classroom A fifty per 
cent score on Fundamental Operations, though consid¬ 
ered low in itself, was not so in comparison with other 
States Except on Decimals, the pupils did fairly well on 
all topics 

Table 12.9 

ACHIEVEMENTS IN READING COMPREHENSION (PARA) 
OHJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Noting Detail (17) 

95 

38 

55 9 

Simple Comprehension" 

(13) 6 5 

3.0 

50 0 

Inference " (14) 

5 1 

2.4 

36 4 

Total (44) 

21 1 

8,4 

47,9 


The average percentage on the three objectives were 
in the expected direction, but compared to other States 
the mean achievement on 'Inference' was lower, 


Differences on the mean achievement of pupils, when 
divided over location, gender or caste, were also stud¬ 
ied, the data have been summarised in Tables 12 10 to 
12 12 

Table 12.10 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — LOCATION-WISE 


Test 

Location 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Anth. 

U 

21.7 

10,4 

1 48 


R 

19 5 

9.1 


RC(P) 

U 

24 9 

89 

3.00’ 


R 

20 8 

8.2 


RC(S) 

U 

9 6 

25 

159 


R 

88 

34 


WK 

U 

19 5 

75 

29 


R 

19 1 

7.0 


AW 

U 

12 9 

46 

3 74' 


R 

98 

5.1 


SS 

U 

13 8 

33 

1 08 


R 

14 6 

4.1 


Spelling 

U 

18 3 

54 

5 12‘ 


R 

13 2 

6 0 


RC (total) 

U 

34 5 

10 7 

2 75" 


It 

29 6 

11.0 


T(5 + 6 + 7) 

U 

45.0 

84 

5 56' 


R 

37.6 

8.1 



Urban - 40 Rural - 471 

p< 0 1 


Urban children apparently scored more than the ru¬ 
ral children in all the seven tests, and three of these 
differences were statistically significant It may be re¬ 
called that the 16 pupils from Shillong had much higher 
means than the children from the rest of the State In 
reality, it was the same differences reappearing in a 
somewhat diluted form, The shifting of data of 24 pupils 
from the 'Rest of the State’ diluted the mean scores of 
pupils from Shillong, reducing the same from 143.1 to 
120 7 in the aggregate. It made no difference to the 
mean scores as obtained for the mral group (105 8) as 
compared to the sample from the 'Rest of the State’ 
(105.9), What got transferred as the urban group was 
truly a random sample from the State minus the capital. 

It would not be right to conclude that urban chil¬ 
dren, in general, did better than the rural children 


14 This includes 

(a) deriving meaning of difficult words from the context, and 
Ill) relating things at a simple level 

15 This includes identifying the message or the central idea or the title of the write-up. 
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Table 12.11 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — GENDER-WISE 


Test 

Gender 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Arlth. 

B 

18 4 

8.9 

3 7 <■' 


G 

21.4 

9 3 


RCCP) 

B 

20.6 

8.2 

1 (.4 

* 

G 

21 8 - 

8 5 


RCCS) 

IJ 

87 

3 2 

o 


G 

9.0 

3.6 


W.K 

U 

18 8 

6.8 

1 i9 


G 

19 7 

7 2 


AW 

U 

97 

,5 t 

82 


G 

10 5 

5 L 


ss 

B 

14 8 

40 

! 9< 


G 

14 1 

4 1 


Spelling 

B 

13 3 

(i 1 

1 -1 


G 

14 1 

6 1 


RC (total) 

B 

29 3 

10 8 

i r 


G 

30 8 

11.4 


T 

B 

37 8 

8.3 

1 2S 

(5 + 6 + 7) 

G 

38 8 

8 3 



Boys - 296 Girls - 215 
‘ p< 05, ' p< 01 


Girls did better than the boys in six out of seven 
tests, but only one of these differences was statistically 
significant Because of persistence in direction, the ag¬ 
gregates added upto 110.6 for girls as compared to 104 3 
for boys The girls were 42% of the sample as compared 
to near 50% expected according to enrolment. They could 
thus have become a somewhat select group when com¬ 
pared to the boys Also, when social discrimination is 
minimum—as was suggested by the near 50% enrolment - 
- girls as a group tend to score high in the examinations 

Table 12.12 

DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEV1 ME\T - C\STE-WISE 


Test fi roup Mean SD T 


A ritli 

SC 

10.6 

7 2 



ST 

19.9 

9 ,3 

1 70 


BC 

19 6 

8 9 



Ot hers 

12 ( 

0(1 


RCCP) 

SC 

18' 

6.2 



ST 

21 i 

8.5 

2 12 


BC 

19 - 

75 



Otlieis 

:6 •) 

.00 


RC(S) 

SC 

7 ~* 

29 



ST 

8'- 

34 

2.19 


BC 

8~ 

2.4 



Others 

4 i 

0 


WK 

SC 

6 i 

6,2 



ST 

19 i 

70 

2 79 


BC 

19 t 

59 



Others 

i7" 

,0 



Ted 

Group 

Mean 

SD 

T 

A W. 

SC 

86 

4.2 



ST 

10.2 

5 1 

1 51 


BC 

8.7 

4.4 



Others 

60 

00 


s s. 

SC 

16 7 

2.7 



ST 

14 3 

4 1 

4 78" 


BC 

13 0 

4,2 



Others 

18.0 

0.0 


Sj elling 

sc .. 

12 8 

47 



ST 

13 7 

6.2 

0 29 


BC 

13.7 

76 



Others 

12.0 

00 


Ri (total) 

SC 

25 7 

88 



ST 

30 3 

11 2 

2 34 


BC 

28 4 

86 



Others 

20 0 

00 


T 

SC 

38.2 

6 5 


(5 + 6 + 7) 

ST 

38 3 

84 

0.29 


BC 

35 4 

8.8 



Others 

36 0 

00 



SC - 37 ST - 466 BC - 7 Others - 1 
' p< 05 ' p< .01 


Ninety-one per cent of the pupils were children of 
the Scheduled Tribes; another 7% were from the Sched¬ 
uled Castes. The other two groups were negligible, par¬ 
ticularly 'Others’ Scheduled Tribes had a higher aggregate 
average of 107 8 as compared to 96.4 of the Scheduled 
Caste children As the latter group was small in absolute 
numbers, too much cannot be seen in this difference. 
However, a tendency for the larger groups to have highei 
mean scores had been noticed in several States, 

Factors Related to Pupil Achievement 

Regression analysis was carried out for home background 
variables against two criterion scores, namely, in Arith¬ 
metic and Reading Comprehension, Before this step, the 
number of independent variables was reduced by com¬ 
bining them in three composite variables 

The regression coefficients for the variables entered 
in the three composite scores are given below. 


Home Background 



RC 

Arith, 

Location 

-3 96 

-172 

Father's Occupation 

3 42' 

2 33" 

Caste 

2 18 

1 71 

Father’s Education 

0 27 

0.21 

Mother's Education 

-1 44" 

-2 21* 

Number of Siblings 

-1 55 

-1 09 

R 

0.43 

0 43 


1 p< .01 
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The two variables that contributed consistently and 
significantly in improving R between the criterion and 
the composite scores under this head were ‘Father’s Oc¬ 
cupation' and ‘Mother’s Education’, the latter had nega¬ 
tive signs ‘Location’ in general made a somewhat weaker 
contribution in that only one of the regression coeffi¬ 
cients was statistically significant It may be recalled that 
the differences over 'Location' were really reduced to 
differences between the capital city and the rest of the 
State 

Rs for the composite variables were the highest when 
compared with other States 


Facilities for Learning 



RC 

Arith 

Attended Pie-school 

6 19' 

7 82' 

Place for Study 

3 16 

1 39 

Help in Homework 

3 61" 

1 44 

Availability of Textbooks 

-.62 

55 

Availability of Study Material 

-2 52 

-1 89' 

Helping Household 

-2 36 ‘ 

-1 88 

Regularity in Attendance 

-2 12’ 

-2.95“ 

R 

.60 

67 


" p< 01 


‘Attended Pie-school’, ‘Availability of Notebooks’, 
‘Helping the Household’ and 'Regularity in Attendance' - 
- all had statistically significant regression coefficient in 
the calculation of composite score that would give the 
maximum correlation with achievement. Pre-school was 
attended by a little more than 50% of the pupils in 
Meghalaya, only 22% repotted availability of most note¬ 
books, contributing to differences in the facilities avail¬ 
able for learning The negative direction of the regres¬ 
sion coefficients was difficult to understand. 

The derived measure had a very high correlation 
with achievement It is likely that the population of the 
State (or this sample?) is more clearly divided into privi¬ 
leged and underprivileged groups, enhancing the rela¬ 
tionship between facilities and achievement 

Educational Environment at Home 



RC 

Arilh 

Get Newspaper 

-1 86 

-4,50 

.Get Magazines 

-4 30“ 

-3.94* 

Books at Home 

1 97 

-171 

IWwels Books 

-.024 

0 81 

R 

0.18 

0.28 

p< 01 


Significant regression coefficients with minus signs 
seemed to suggest the presence of a third untapped 
variable such as the money available in the family Chil¬ 
dren of very rich families with facilities to buy maga¬ 
zines may not be doing well at school tasks, particularly 
at this level The situation could look exaggerated if a 
community was divided more sharply into ‘rich’ and 
‘poor’ groups with a very small middle class. 

The three composite variables as obtained against 
scores on Reading Comprehension and five others were 
legressed with achievement in Reading Comprehension 
and Arithmetic, separately. The increments in R 2 are given 
in the following tables. 

Table 12.13(a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-RELA1 1 I) VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

& 

Increment 
in Rr 

F 

T 

Facilities 

5903 

3485 

3485 

272,28' 

59 

for Learning 

Word Knowledge 

6055 

3666 

0181 

14.53' 

43 

Age 

6123 

.3749 

.0083 

6 75' 

-11 

Similar Language 

6186 

3827 

0077 

6 33 

21 

Home Background 

6220 

3869 

.0042 

3 50 

42 

Gender 

.6248 

.3904 

.0035 

2 90 

.07 

Time Watch TV 

6254 

3911 

0007 

0 57 

08 

Edunl Environ. 

6258 

.3916 

0005 

- 

■ 17 

at Home 






‘ p< 01 







Table 12.13 (b) 



CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-ltELATED VARIABLES 

TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Variable 

R 

Rf 

Increment 
in R~ 

F 

r 

Facilities for 

6477 

,4196 

4196 

367 ys' 

65 

Learning 

Word Knowledge 

.7068 

4996 

.0801 

HI.27' 

.58 

Similar Language 

.7119 

5068 

,0072 

7 3f>' 

- 25 

Gender 

7135 

.5091 

,0023 

2 42 

,17 

Time Watch TV 

7138 

5095 

.0004 

0.41 

06 

Age 

7139 

5097 

.0001 

- 

-02 

Edunl Environ 
at Home 

7140 

5098. 

0001 

- 

22 

Home Background 

7141 

5099 

.0002 

■ 

40 


p< 01 
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'Facilities for Learning' turned out to be the most 
significant contributor to diffeiences in pupil achieve¬ 
ment in school. This composite variable reflected the 
family’s concern with learning of school-related tasks by 
their wards, In deriving the composite score, regression 
coefficients of four variables, namely, ‘Attended Pre- 
school', ‘Availability of Notebooks’, 'Helping Household' 
and ‘Regularity in Attendence’, were statistically signifi¬ 
cant but the latter three had negative signs. Those vari¬ 
ables could be differentiating the rich and the poor, and 
the lattei could be aspiring to raise their social status 
while the former took it easy at least at this stage. With 
this scenario the surrogate for pupil ability, namely, the 
scores on Word Knowledge got pushed to the second 
position. It may be noted that contribution of Word Knowl¬ 
edge to the explained variance for the two criteria dif¬ 
fered. It was less than 2% for Reading Comprehension as 
against 8% tor Arithmetic The language spoken at home 
being the same as the medium of instruction at school 
was the third variable which had significant regression 
coefficients in the equations for maximising the correla¬ 
tions, The R’s were also high in Meghalaya 

'Age' added significantly to R 2 for Reading Compre¬ 
hension but not for Arithmetic, More would be learnt in 
language from the environment, thus the older age group 
is more likely to improve their understanding and use of 
language. The same cannot be said about arithmetic. 

The impact of individual-related variables on differ¬ 
ences in achievements of pupils was presented in Tables 
12 13 (a) and 12.13 (b) The percentage of variance 
explained by these variables in Meghalaya was very high 
- it was 51% for Arithmetic - the highest among all the 
States that participated in this study; and a quite high 
39% foi Reading Comprehension The tendency for larger 
percentage of variance getting related to ‘Home Back¬ 
ground’ variables was noted in many States of the North- 
Eastern region A similar exercise was undertaken to 
study the influence of school-related variables on achieve¬ 
ment of pupils. 

In Meghalaya, the sample taken from most schools 
remained veiy small, increasing the chances of school 
means varying nearly as widely as those of the pupils. 
The standard deviation of the distribution of 64 school 
means in Arithmetic was 6,5 as compared to 9.2 for the 
spread of scores of 511 pupils, The former was very 
close to the median of 6 4 for all States while the latter 
was much larger than the corresponding median of 7.9 
scores, The number of pupils in the study was the small¬ 
est in Meghalaya 

The school means could differ from each other be¬ 
cause of differences in the facilities available and in the 
quality of teaching, or the differences in the communities 
they served But these also differed because of small 


samples; particularly, if only one pupil from a school 
took the test, the school mean would become as large or 
as small as the score of the pupil 

Table 12.14 (a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

R 2 

Increment 

F 

1 




in R 2 



Time Given (Arith ) 

5636 

.3177 

.3177 

28,87' 

.56 

Admn of School 

.6154 

3787 

.0610 

5 99 

30 

Age of die Pupil 

6405 

4102 

0315 

3 20 

-52 

Facilities for 

6689 

4475 

.0373 

3 98 

29 

Pupils 

Time given 

6844 

4684 

0209 

2 28 

52 

(Lang.) 

Boys/Girls/Co-ed. 

6964 

4850 

0166 

1 84 

13 

Teachers Untrained 

7110 

5055 

0205 

2.32 

-04 

p< .01 







Table 12.14(b) 



CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 


TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 



Variable 

R 

R 2 

Increment 

F 

r 




in R 2 



Time given (Lang) 

.6937 

4812 

4812 

57 50“ 

69 

Total Enrolment 

.7428 

5518 

0706 

9.61" 

.68 

Age of the Pupil 

7819 

.6114 

.0596 

9 .20“ 

68 

Percentage 

Attendence 

.7937 

.6299 

.0185 

2 96 

.32 

Professional 

Training of 

8106 

6571 

0272 

4 60“ 

46 

Headmaster 

Incentive Schemes 
Rooms per Class 

8236 

6784 

.0213 

3.78 

66 

Group 

.8305 

6897 

0113 

2.04 

26 

Admn of School 

.8374 

7012 

.0115 

2,11 

.08 

PTA 

8452 

7143 

0131 

2.48 

07 

No Detention Policy 

.8537 

7289 

,0146 

2 85 

63 

Facilities for 

,8598 

.7393 

0104 

2 07 

06 

Pupils 

Experiences as 
Headmasters 

8644 

.7471 

.0079 

159 

.10 

Pre-Primary Class 

.8697 

7564 

,0092 

1 90 

10 

Time Given (Arith,) 

.8749 

.7655 

0091 

1 90 

64 


“ p< .01 


These were no variables which contributed statisti¬ 
cally significant R 2 consistently in both the tables The 
ones for which the increment in R 2 was significant with 
respect to one of the criterion variables and was above 
2 00 in the other, were ‘Age of the Pupil’, ‘Time given to 
Language’, Time given to Arithmetic’, 'Administration of 
the School’ and 'Facilities for the Pupils’. 'Age of the 
Pupil’ was found to be significant in Table 12 13 (a) as 
well but not in Table 12.13 (b) The average age of the 
pupils in a school turned out to be a significant conlribu- 
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tor to differences m school means too Both the ‘r’s were 
high but negative The age of the pupils, in all likeli¬ 
hood, was representing differences in schools on some 
othei variable(s) It was likely that schools followed dif¬ 
ferent policies about the minimum age of children for 
admission to Class I Differences in not detaining chil¬ 
dren, regardless of their achievement, were noticed, The 
schools where children were older tended to have lower 
means 

The lime devoted to teaching of either of the two 
subjects went in the same direction, implying the source 
of difference to be the total time spent by the schools on 
teaching It was noticed earlier that more teachers in 
Meghalaya said they did not correct homework or help 
weak students. More of them asked parents to arrange 
private tuition, The general impression was that of lesser 
responsibility by the administration of some of the schools. 
Generally, some uniformity is laid down for the time to 
be devoted to each subject but the schools in Meghalaya 
seem to vary on this variable, All the ‘r’s had high posi¬ 
tive values 

'Administration of the School' and ‘Facilities for Pu¬ 
pil’ made significant contributions to R 2 with respect to 


Reading Comprehension ('r’ s was 0 30 and 0.29) but the 
same were not significant for Arithmetic. In contrast, 
the size of the school (total enrolment) and the profes¬ 
sional n.lining of the headmaster both seemed to make 
some difference to the learning of arithmetic The di¬ 
rection of the correlation of the Former variable sug¬ 
gested schools with large eniolment to be at an advan¬ 
tage The pressure for admission to schools securing 
better performance of the pupils may be the underlying 
variable 

The total variance attributable to differences in the 
school-ielated variables turned out to be high -- as in the 
case of between - pupil variances It was 64% for Read¬ 
ing Comprehension and 78% for Arithmetic. A higher R 2 
value for arithmetic was expected in this set of tables but 
the same were high even in Tables 12.13(a) and 12.13(b). 
As has been said earlier, the samples of schools and 
pupils were not found to be representative of the groups 
in the State. The same were also limited in numbers, 
data from only 64 schools were used for analysis of 
between-school variances. The interpietations need to 
be read in the light of these facts 
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Mizoram 


The State of Mizoram was requested to administer the 
test battery to approximately 1,000 pupils who would 
have studied up to Class IV in the formal school system, 
It was estimated that these many children would be 
available from about 70 schools The State returned data 
for 926 pupils of Class IV from 69 schools. It worked out 
to be a rather high correspondence between enrolment 
and attendance 

Table 13.1 


SAMPLES PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANALYSES 


Region 

No of Schools 

No of Pupils 

Capital City 

9 1 2 3 


196 



W 

231 

Lunglei 

59 


803 



55 

695 

Total 

68 

■ 

999 



69 

926 


The State increased both the number of pupils and 
the number of schools from the capital city A supple¬ 
mentary list of schools was made available to the States 
to enable them to make up the required number of 
pupils Mizoram included more schools from the capital 
city,’ As there was significant difference between the 
mean achievements of pupils from the capital city and 
Lunglei, this deviation enhanced the State averages 
The representativeness of the sample in a State was 
also checked by comparing some of the statistics ob¬ 
tained from the data with those obtained in the Fifth All 
India Educational Survey conducted by the NCERT in 
1986 ‘ 


Table 13.2 

SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION 


Variable 

Percentage 

1986 Survey Sample 

in the Study 

Primary (only) Schools 

99 2 

96 8' 

Girl Students 

47 6 

49 I s 

Scheduled Caste Students 

00 

3 8 5 6 

Scheduled Tribe Students 

100 0 

92 5 5 

Women Teachers 

441 

53 0 4 

Trained Teachers 

57 6 

90 l A 


There were 2 4% fewer pnmary (only) schools in the 
sample of this study, This deviation had arisen because 
of including one middle and one secondary school that 
had pnmary sections As the total number of schools in 
the sample was small, giving representation to the two 
small strata caused this apparent difference 

The increase in the proportion of girls and Sched¬ 
uled Caste pupils was in the expected direction as the 
drive to get more of these groups into schools continues. 
Part of the decline in the proportion of ST pupils could 
be due to other groups joining schools The proportion 
of women teachers had also increased in several States 
In general, more women are joining the organised work¬ 
force, and school teaching being one of the favourite are 
as of work both for the employees and the employers, 
the increment in the percentage of women teachers was 
not surprising 

The percentage of trained teachers was much higher 
in this sample This could be due to a change in the 
required qualifications for recruitment of teachers at a 
particular poinl of time. Such a situation would lead to a 
big change over a certain period of time. 7 


1 The number planned 

2 The number retained. 

3 It was explained by the .State Coordinator that some schools could not be reached because of landslides, etc 
Source 

4 The School Questionnaire 

5 The Pupil Questionnaire. 

6 The Teacher Questionnaire 

7 The State Coordinator confirmed "Untrained teachers recruited earlier were trained in large numbers by the State during this Interval," 
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Although the statistics on all the variables compared 
in Table 13 2 differed from those obtained in 1986, it 
could not be said that the sample was biased, except for 
trained teachers 

The Tests in Mizoram 

The State participated in the try-out of the test items 
Although material or questions were not contributed by 
the State at an earlier stage, it translated and adminis¬ 
tered the first draft of the tests, gaining the advantage of 
improving the same after the feedback 

Table 13.3 

DIFFICULTY VALUES OF ITEMS 


Pass Percentage Anth. 

RC(P) RC(S) 

WK 

A W. 

SS 

Spell 

0 - 9 


1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 -19 


- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

20 - 29 

5 

2 

1 

- 

1 

1 

5 

30 - 39 

9 

5 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

40 - 49 

6 

6 

3 

6 

3 

2 

4 

50 - 59 

5 

5 

4 

6 

3 

• ,2 

7 

60 - 69 

7 

14 

2 

13 

9 

1 

3 

70 - 79 

6 

9 

2 

8 

4 

6 

1 

80 - 89 

l 

2 

1 

4 

3 

4 

- 

90 - 99 1 

- 

- 


1 

- 

- 

- 

Median 

49 5 

61 6 

52 0 

64 1 

63 9 

71.2 

45 7 


The tests proved easy for the State, with 65% of all 
items having been answered correctly by more than 50% 
of the students The easiest test was the one on Sentence 
Structure which along with the test on spelling was con¬ 
structed by the State centre itself. The alternatives (of the 
structure of a sentence) chosen in this test could become 
too obviously incorrect enabling more students to iden¬ 
tify the correct answer easily. The test that was least 
likely to be affected in translation, namely, Arithmetic, 
proved to be of average difficulty Even the test in Read¬ 
ing Comprehension was expected not to change very 
much in difficulty, in the process of translation It proved 
easy in the State. 

Even at the try-out stage the pass percentage on 
items in Mizoram were quite high. 

The Groups in the Study 

The pupils 

Of the 926 pupils of Class IV who responded to .the 
questionnaire meant to elicit data regarding the back¬ 
ground variable of the children, 59% were from rural 
areas and 49% were girls. Most of the children (92.5%) 
belonged to Scheduled Tribes, Four per cent were Sched¬ 
uled Castes and 3% Other Backward Classes. The aver¬ 
age age of these children was 10.5 years 


The fathers of 17% and mothers of 35% children 
were illiterate, another 31 5% fathers and 41% mothers 
had studied only up to Class V On the other side, 4% 
fathers and less than 1% mothers had gone to college. 
Only 32% fathers were farmers, nearly 11% were either 
professionals or held high-salaried jobs; 8% were un¬ 
skilled workers, and 13% were classified under ‘Others’ 
which would include unemployed persons also Thirteen 
per cent children came from small families of one or two 
children; the rest were nearly balanced over 3-4, or more 
than four children in the family. 

A very large 81.5% had attended some pre-school 
programme, and only 10% spoke at home some -lan¬ 
guage other then what was their medium of instruction 
at school, namely, Mizo. 

Eighty-two per cent children had most of the text¬ 
books and 69% had an adequate quantity of other study 
material such as notebooks, etc Only 3% children had 
few books, inadequate availability of other study mate¬ 
rial was reported by 8,5% children. More than three- 
fourths of the children received help from the family in 
their studies but only 24% had some fixed place were 
they could sit and study Nearly 60% children said they 
could attend school on most days; 4% had to miss it 
quite often Families also required children to help with 
domestic or earn-a-living related work — 50% children 
did it for two or more hours every day. 

A newspaper was received in 57% of the homes; the 
statistic is the highest among all the States; magazines 
were also received by a high 4l% families Eighty-nine 
per cent of the homes had some books other than text¬ 
books and 81% children said they read something be¬ 
sides their school books. Only 21% children watched 
some television 

The pupils from Mizoram had some advantages The 
majority had attended pre-school. The children were re¬ 
ceiving instruction in their mother tongue Textbooks 
and other study matenal were available to a large num¬ 
ber, The homes had an environment that would encour¬ 
age children to read. 

The percentage of children who cpuld attend school 
most of the days was not very high. 

The Teachers 

A sample of 215 teachers teaching primary classes re¬ 
sponded to the Teachef Questionnaire. Of these, 52% 
were teaching in rural areas; 53% were women, Sixty- 
two per cent of the teachers were more than 35 years of 
age; but more than 50% had taught for only five years or 
less, and the rest between 5 to 10 years 

Education-wise, the teachers from Mizoram were not 
a well-equipped group. Thirty-seven per cent had not 
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studied up to Class X; another 50% were matriculates, 
only 12% had passed their senioi secondary examina¬ 
tion, a negligible 1% were graduates 

Some in-service education had been received by a 
large 82% of the teachers. 

Few teachers in Mizoram tried any innovative prac¬ 
tices in teaching but they did believe that adopting altei- 
native strategies was likely to improve both the interest 
and achievements of pupils. Only 36% teachers said they 
often used some study material other than textbooks in 
their teaching, another 50% used it occasionally A high 
90% teachers had prepared some material themselves 
and 71% reported having involved even their pupils in 
this task A majority of 60% teachers evaluated pupil 
learning 2-3 times a year but 3% depended only on a 
single annual evaluation; on the other side, 38% gave 
monthly tests. But nearly half the teachers used the find¬ 
ings of these evaluations for one purpose, most probably 
promotion, only. 

Ninety-eight per cent of the teachers had copies of 
the textbooks — mostly from the school library — and 
85% had easy access to the language dictionary either in 
the school library or as their personal copy Eighty-five 
percent teachers said they helped weak students by pay¬ 
ing them special attention but 15% asked parents to 
arrange private tuition. Regular checking of homework 
was reported by 95% of the teachers. Only 49% said 
their pupils often asked questions in class. 

Most teachers lived quite close to their schools and 
did not have to spend too much time travelling to and 
from their schools. 

The teachers in Mizoram had not received adequate 
education themselves, They kept to the more traditional 
styles of teaching Textbooks, etc, were available to 
most of them. They did not have to spend too much 
time in travelling 

The Headmasters 

Most of the headmasters" in Mizoram were trained, nearly 
50% of them had received one year, and another 46% 
two years of professional education designed for primary 
school teachers. Three per cent were untrained, only 
one of them had a B.Ed degree. They were quite senior 
in age, 57% being 50 years and above, 5% were less 
than 35 years old. Corresponding to their age, 89% had 
taught for more than 15 years; only 2% were new re¬ 
cruits having worked for less than five years as a ; teacher 
but 14% had been headmasters for less than five years. 


The Schools 

Seventy per cent of the schools were m urban areas, 
with the exception of two schools, one being a middle 
school and the other a secondary school, the rest were 
primary (only) schools All except one were managed by 
the State (or Central) government, schools admitted 
both boys and girls Sixteen per cent schools were rela¬ 
tively new, having been opened in the last decade; only 
57% had been in existence for more than 20 years Pre- 
primary sections were attached to 8% of the schools. 

A separate room was available foi 13% of the head¬ 
masters but 65% schools had a common room for the 
teachers Fifty-two per cent schools had the facility of 
dnnkmg-water, but separate toilets foi girls weie avail¬ 
able in 16 % schools only, 

Fifty-seven per cent schools had Book Banks, and 
the average number of books in the school libiary was 
288, 

The practice of ‘No-Detenlion’ in early giades was 
not folLowed by a large 73% schools, and anothei 6% did 
not respond to this question, they could also belong to 
this category, only 3% schools said they did noL detain 
pupils right up to Class IV Fifty-four per cent schools 
had leceived the benefits of Operation Blackboard. A 
PTA existed only in 14% of the schools, which had one 
to three meetings every year 

All schools were managed by the government in 
Mizoram, more than half of them had benefited from 
Operation Blackboard, The 'No-Detention’ policy was 
not followed by a large percentage 

Achievements of PupUs 

The test battery was administered to 926 pupils of Class 
IV selected from 69 schools in Mizoram Their achieve¬ 
ments are analysed in the pages that follow 

Table 13-4 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS 


Test 

Aritb 

(40)’ 

RC(P) RC(S) WK 
(44) (16) (40) 

A.W 

(24) 

S.S 

(18) 

Spell 

(25) 

Total 

(207) 

Mean 

20 6 

25 5 

8,1 

25.6 

14.9 

11.4 

114 

117.5 

SD 

6.9 

81 

3,0 

5.7 

45 

3.3 

4,1 


Mean as 
Percentage 

51.5 

57 9 

50,6 

64 0 

62.1 

63,3 

45,6 

56.8 

KR-20 

.83 

,88 

65 

76 

,78 

.73 

70 


All India 
Median as 
Percentage 

41 2 

45,4 

431 

49 5 

41.7 

57.8 8 9 10 42 8 10 

45.2 


8 N - 63 

9 The maximum possible score. 

10 Tripura Is excluded. The content of the tests was not caramon In all the States, 
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The overall achievement in the State was highly 
satisfactoiy being 56 8% of the total, The only test on 
which it was observed to be less than 50% was the test 
in spelling It may be recalled that the tests of Sentence 
Structure and Spelling were prepared by the Slates them¬ 
selves These could be more different in difficulty.lev¬ 
els than the others which were common to all' the 
States. The next lowest mean was on Reading Compre¬ 
hension (sentences), which had been so along with the 
mean on Appropriate Word in most States However, 
the average score on Appropriate Word was high in 
Mizoiam 

The total achievement was next only to Bihar Stan¬ 
dard deviations and the lehability coefficient tended to 
Ire on the lower side 

All the States weie requested to administer the test 
battery to a small sample" of children of Class V as well 
The purpose was to study the gain over one academic 
year, The achievements of these two groups are tabu¬ 
lated below 


Table 13-5 

Mean achievement of pupils — classes iv & v 


Class 

Anth 

RC(P) RC(S) 

WK 

A W 

SS 

Spell 

Total 

IV (926) 

20 6 

25 5 

8 1 

25 6 

14 9 

11.4 

11 4 

117 5 

V (42) 

19 4 

22.8 

73 

24 9 

14 2 

10 8 

10 2 

109 6 


Not only was the aggregate score of pupils of Class 
V lower than that of pupils of Class IV, the same were 
lower on each of the seven tests of the battery, adding 
to a difference of eight points in the total This difficult- 
to-explain picture had emerged in several other States as 
well While 'recency' could play some role in specific 
skill-oriented tests such as in arithmetic, it had no signifi¬ 
cance in tests of reading comprehension or others re¬ 
lated to the learning of language 

The sample of schools was drawn from the capital 
city of Aizawl and from the district Lunglei for the rest if 
the State. Achievement in the capital city was higher 
with the maximum difference in Reading Comprehen¬ 
sion, The differences and the direction of the same were 
as expected As the capital cities tend to have a higher 
concentration of educated, salaried and professional 
groups, it was hypothesised that the children in the 
capital city in any State would achieve higher than in 
any other region. 


Table 13.6 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS - REGION-WISE 


Region 

Arith 

RC(P) RC(S) 

WK 

A \V 

A V 

Spell 

Total 

Capital City 

Mean 

21 3 

28 0 

87 

26 3 

15 4 

11 7 

12 1 

123.5 

(231) SD 

74 

74 

3 2 

58 

48 

39 

39 


Lunglei 

Mean 

20 3 

24 6 

79 

25 4 

14 7 

11 3 

11 1 

115.3 

(695) SD 

67 

82 

2.8 

56 

44 

31 

4.1 



The achievements of children on two of the tests, 
namely, Arithmetic and Reading Comprehension (para), 
were also studied objective-wise, and in the case of 
Arithmetic topic-wise too. 

Table 13.7 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC - OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Knowledge (19 ) 12 

10.3 

35 

54.2 

Understanding (12) 

6 7 

27 

55.8 

Application (9) 

3 6 

20 

40 0 

Total (40) 

20.6 

69 

51 5 


No difference was observed in achievements on items 
categorized under Knowledge and Understanding in sev¬ 
eral States It could be due to basically little difference in 
the items at this level. The smaller mean percentage on 
items requiring application of knowledge was in the 
expected direction 

Table 13.8 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC - TOPIC-WISE 


Topic Mean SD Mean cts Percentage 


Time (3) 

16 

1.0 

53.3 

Factors and Multiples (7) 

37 

16 

52 8 

Fundamental Operations (12) 

58 

2.5 

48 3 

Weights and Measures (3) 

1,5 

9 

50 0 

Fractions (5) 

2.3 

1.4 

46.0 

Decimals (7) 

39 

1.3 

55.7 

Unitary Method 

1.8 

.9 

60 0 

plus Others (3) 




Total (40) 

20 6 

6 9 

51 5 


11 A sample of 200 pupils to be seleired from at least 10 schools considered representative on the basis of judgment was suggested 

12 The maximum possible score 
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The pattern of achievements over topics was similar 
to that observed in most other States. The highest per¬ 
centage score (60%) on Unitary Method, followed by 
that on Decimals (56%), had been observed elsewhere 
as well. Greater similarity of items with the questions 
practised in the classroom could be playing a role in 
higher scores. Unitary Method did not involve under¬ 
standing'of any basic concept. That the ‘recency’ of 
learning plays an important role was supported by the 
high score on Time and low score on Fundamental 
Operations. 

Table 13.9 


ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 
OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Noting Detail (17) 

10 6 

35 

62 3 

Simple Comprehension 13 
(13) 

77 

29 

59 2 

Inference M (14) 

71 

2,6 

50.7 

Total (44) 

25 5 

8 1 

57 9 


The mean scores on the three objectives were in the 
expected direction All the three were fairly high as the 
overall mean on the tests was high. 

’The achievements of pupils as divided over location, 
gender and castes were also compared. 

Table 13.10 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — LOCATION-WISE 


Test 

Location 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Arlth. 

U 

19 4 

6 4 

4 36' 


R 

21 4 

7.0 


RC(P) 

U 

25.0 

80 

1 34 


R 

25.7 , 

8.0 


RC(S) 

U 

8.0 

29 

41 


R 

8 1 

30 


WK 

U 

26.0 

5.7 

135 


R 

25 4 

56 


A.W. 

U 

14.8 

4.4 

.71 


R 

15.0 

46 


S.S. 

U 

11 1 

3,5 

2 53' 


R 

11 6 

32 


Spelling 

U 

11.0 

3.9 

2 13' 


R 

11 6 

4,2 


RC (total) 

U 

33 1 

98 

1.21 


R 

33.9 

10.0 


T(5 + 6 + 7) 

U 

36 9 

90 

2,24' 


R 

38 2 

9.1 



Urban - 382 Rural « 544 
' p < 05; “ p < 01 


13 This includes, 

(a) deriving meaning of difficult words from the context, and 

(b) relating things at a simple level 

h This Includes identifying the message or the central idea and the 


The rural children tended to do somewhat better 
than the urban children, their aggregate mean of 118 8 
was higher than 115.3 of the latter, The difference on the 
test in arithmetic was statisUcally significant. The differ¬ 
ence is in contrast to the one noticed between pupils 
from the city of Aizawl and the district of Lunglei, where 
the students from the capital city had a higher achieve¬ 
ment than those from the district, It implies a much higher 
difference between urban and rural children in the rest of 
the State, withan advantage for the mral children, 

Table 13.11 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — GENDER-WISE 


Test 

Gender 

Mean 

SD 


; ( 
Anth. 

B 

19 9 

65 

2 75' 


G 

21.2 

72 


RC(P) 

B 

25 5 

as 

0 20 


G 

25 4 

78 


RC(S) 

B 

83 

30 

2 17 


G 

79 

29 


WK, 

B 

25.7 

5 5 

0 29 


G 

25 6 

59 


AW, 

B 

14 8 

44 

0 88 


G 

15 0 

4.5 


ss 

B 

11 3 

3.4 

1,21 


G 

11.6 

32 


Spelling 

B 

11.2 

4 2 

1 24 


G 

11 5 

4 0 


RC (total) 

B 

33 8 

10.3 

0,81 


G 

33 3 

95 


T(5 + 6 + 7) 

B 

37 2 

91 

1,44 


G 

38 1 

9.1 



Boys - 471; Girls » 455 
' p < ,05; p < 01 


The picture regarding differences between boys and 
girls was similar to that of differences over location, with 
a small advantage for girls in the aggregate score The 
differences on the tests of arithmetic and RC(S) were 
statistically significant, but one each in favour of boys 
and girls. Mizoram had a high 49% of girls in the sample. 
Ignonng Delhi, where the percentage of girls went be¬ 
yond 50% because of inclusion of more schools meant 
for‘girls only, this is the highest compared to all other 
States — higher even than in Kerala where universahsation 
of pnmary education has been nearly achieved. 

The Scheduled Tnbes group, that was the rpajor group 
being 92% in the State, had the highest aggregate of 
117.8 scores; SC had the lowest achievement The differ¬ 
ences on the individual tests were small, none was sta¬ 
tistically significant, the size of the sample of groups 
other than STs was v$ry small. 


title of the write-up. 
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Variables Related to Pupil Achievement 

One of the objectives of this study was to identify such 
variables as influenced the achievements of pupils. Data 
legarding individual characteristics and home background 
of the pupils were regressed with scores on Arithmetic 
and Reading Comprehension Before this step, several 
home-related variables were combined to get three com¬ 
posite scores. 

Table 13-12 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — CASTE-WISE 


yw 

Group 

Mean 

SD 

l< 

Arlth 

SC 

187 

6.9 



ST 

20.7 

6 9 

1 21 


13 C 

19 5 

5 2 



Others 

20 1 

55 


RC(P) 

SC 

21 5 

77 



1 ST 

25 6 

8 1 

2 87 


1 13 C 

25 6 

76 



Others 

24 4 

55 


RC(S) 

SC 

7.1 

2.9 



ST 

8 1 

29 

2 16 


BC 

72 

3.2 



Others 

8 1 

2 1 


WK 

SC 

25 9 

56 



ST 

25 7 

5.7 

23 


BC 

25.0 

54 



Others 

24 4 

53 


AW 

SC 

14 9 

4 2 



ST 

14.9 

45 

.99 


BC 

16.0 

4 7 



Others 

13 0 

50 


S.S 

SC 

10,9 

30 



ST 

11.4 

3 3 

57 


BC 

11 7 

3 6 



Others 

12 4 

2 8 


Spelling 

SC 

10 7 

45 



ST 

11 4 

4 1 

.49 


BC 

10 9 

3.7 



Others 

11 4 

3.5 


RC (total) 

SC 

28.7 

9.3 



ST 

33 8 

10 0 

3 03 


BC 

32 9 

9.3 



Others 

32 6 

9.6 


T( 5+6+7) 

SC 

36 5 

8.1 



ST 

37 7 

92 

.33 


I3C 

38.6 

88 



Others 

36 9 

9 1 



SC - 35 ST - 856 BC - 28 Other* - 7 
p < .05 


The regression coefficients for the variables entered 
in the three composite variables are given below. 


Home Background 




RC 

A nth 

Location 


.48 

1 82 

Father’s Occupation 


-.26 

- 26 ' 

Caste 


1 43 

14 

Father’s Education 


- 22 

-.00 

Mother’s Education 


-25 

-10 

Number of Siblings 


24 

07 

R 


08 

.16 

' p < 05; " p < 01 




None of the regression 

coefficients weie 

statistically 

significant in relation to Reading Comprehension. ’Loca- 

tion’ and ‘Father's Occupation’ made significant contnbu- 

tion to differences in Arithmetic 

The composite score 

had small 'R’s with the criterion 

variables 

but it was 

higher for Arithmetic. 




Facilities for Achievement 






RC 

Arith 

Attended Pre-school 


-39 

-03 

Place for Study 


-2 49" 

-1 42 

Help In Homework 


43 

-72 

Availability of Textbooks 


.97 

.67 

Availability of Study Material 


91 

1 57 

Helping Household 


2 35 

66" 

Regularity In Attendance 


.06 

91 

R 


22 

23 

‘ p < 01 




The two vanables having consistently significant re- 

gression coefficients were a 

place for study at home and 

helping the family with domestic work. 


Educational Environment at Home 





RC 

Arith 

Get Newspaper 


-83 

-1.09’ 

Get Magazines 


.26 

36 

Books at Home 


1 25’ 

65’ 

Reads Books 


- 11 

33 

R 


12 

11 


p < 05; ' p < 01 

The variable contributing most significantly in 
maximising R with this set of variables was the number 
of books at home which probably indicated the family’s 
interest in learning. The level of parents’ education by 
itself did not seem to be significant 

These three composite variables along with five oth¬ 
ers were regressed with achievements in Reading Com¬ 
prehension and Arithmetic, their contribution to R 2 are 
given below 
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ATTAINMENTS OF PRIMARY SCHOOL CHILDREN IN VARIOUS STATES 


Table 13.13(a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL — RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

R 2 

Increment 
in R 2 J 

F 

\ 

r 

Facilities for 

2053 

0421 

0421 

40 64" 

21 

Learning 






Word Knowledge 

.2748 

.0755 

0334 

33,32' 

21 

Similar Language 

3033 

,0920 

0164 

16 72“ 

17 

Time Watch TV 

,3106 

.0965 

0045 

4 61 

-.08 

Age 

3112 

0969 

0004 

0.37 

-.06 

Edunl Environ 

3117 

0972 

0003 

- 

09 

Gender 

3118 

.0972 

0000 

- 

-.03 

Home Background 

.3118 

,0972 

0000 

- 

,05 

p< 01 







Table 13-13 (b) 



CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL - 

RELATED VARIABLES 


TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC (22) 


Variable 

R 

R 1 

Increment 

F 

r 




in R 2 



Word Knowledge 

,2081 

.0433 

0433 

41 72" 

21 

Facilities for 

2484 

0617 

0184 

18 10 

16 

Learning 






Gender 

.2709 

.0734 

.0117 

11 66 ' 

09 

Similar Language 

.2796 

0782 

.0048 

4 79' 

11 

Time Watch TV 

2837 

.0805 

0023 

2 31 

-.06 

Home Background 

2862 

.0819 

0014 

1 41 

.07 

Age 

2869 

0823 

0004 

0.40 

-.06 

Edunl, Environ, 

2869 

.0823 

.0000 

- 

.07 


p < .01 


The test of Word Knowledge was used as a surro¬ 
gate for pupil ability. In most of the States, it tended to 
contribute very substantially to R 2 in relation to both the 
criterion variables. While it had retained its position to¬ 
wards the top, the correlation and increments to R 2 were 
low in Mizoram 

The two variables which made consistently signifi¬ 
cant contributions to R 2 for both the criterion variables 
were ‘Facilities for Learning’ and ‘Similanty of Language'; 
only 10% of the pupils said their home language was 
othei than Mizo which was the language of instruction in 
schools. It is likely that this group had other socio¬ 
economic handicaps as well, 

Gender contributed to differences in achievement in 
arithmetic. Only asmall but statistically significant differ¬ 
ence in the mean achievements of boys arid girls on the 
test of arithmetic was seen in favour of the latter. 

‘Time Watch TV’ made some contribution to incre¬ 
ment in R 2 which was statistically significant for Reading 
> ! 


Comprehension. Nearly 22% childien in the sample said 
they had TV at home As the availability ol programmes 
in Mizo could not be considerable, the undeilying vari¬ 
able was likely to be some other, the economic status of 
the family is a likely one 

The total variance explained by pupil-ielated van- 
ables in Mizoiam was very low, which could be due to a 
rather homogeneous population 

In the two parts of the preceding table, the impact 
of pupil-related variables, both individual and those as¬ 
sociated with the home, was studied In Mizoram, the 
percentage of vanance accounted foi in this analysis 
remained very low (less then 10% for either criterion) 
EiLhei the homes could be very homogenous or the 
schools highly influential in the State 

If the facilities available and practices adopted weie 
different from school to school, the average achievement 
of pupils could also differ for that reason ‘Gender’ con¬ 
tributed to differences in achievement in' arithmetic Only 
a small but statistically significant difference in the mean 
achievements of boys and girls on the test of arithmetic 
was seen in favour of the latter 

All the school-related variables on which data were 
collected in this study, excluding those providing infor¬ 
mation about teachers, were regressed with pupil-achieve- 
ment The school means differed from each other nearly 
as much as the scores of the pupils. The standard devia¬ 
tion of 57 means in the test for arithmetic was 5.7 scores 
as compared to 6.9 for 926 pupils. 15 This worked out to 
be 80% as large. 

Table 13.14(a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

K 

R J 

Increment 
in R J 

b 

r 

Experience as 
Headmaster 

,4183 

1749 

1749 

7 85’ 

42 

Age of the Pupil 

Room for the 

.5084 

2584 

0835 

4 05" 

.17 

Headmaster 

5603 

3140 

0555 

2 83 

-.21 

facilities for 

Teachers 

6004 

3605 

0465 

2.47 

14 

Proportion SC/ST 

6469 

,4184 

0580 

3 29 

-.23 

Books In the Library 

6851 

.4693 

.0509 

3 07 

21 

Teachers Untrained 

.7145 

5106 

0412 

2 61 

- 27 

Classes in School 

.7448 

5548 

0442 

1 2 98 

04 

Operation Blackboard 

7683 

5903 

.0355 

2 52 

-05 

No Detention Policy 

7885 

.6217 

0314 

2 32 

11 

Pre-primary Classes 
Age of the 

8018 

,6429 

.0213 

1 61 

04 

Headmaster 

8093 

6550 

0121 

.91 

23 

Book Bank 

8167 

6670 

0119 

1 07 

- 11 


’ p < 05; p < 01 


15 Both the values obtained for the State were lower then the medians for all the States in die study 
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Table 13.14(b) 


CON rRJBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 
* TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Variable 

R 

R 2 

Increment 

In R 1 

R 

r 

Total Enrolment 

2436 

0593 

0593 

2,33 

.24 

Rooms per Class 

Group 

3470 

1204 

0611 

2 24 

21 

1> T A 

.4 '5 

1718 

,0514 

2 17 

23 

Teachers Untrained 

4588 

.2105 

.0387 

1 66 

- 19 

Location 

4832 

2335 

0230 

99 

05 

Experience as 

5175 

,2678 

0344 

1.50 

11 

Headmaster 

Time given (Arith.) 

.5407 

2924 

0246 

1 08 

16 

Proportion SC/ST 

5603 

3139 

0215 

94 

- 11 

Teachers per Clas»s> 
Group 

5871 

3447 

0308 

1.36 

22 

Operation Blackboard 

5997 

3597 

.0150 

.65 

-04 


In the two tables given above most of the variables 
which did not contribute a statistically significant incre¬ 
ment to R 2 weie omitted. 16 In contrast to Tables 13(a) 
and 13(b), the variance explained by school-related vari¬ 
ables was very large, being 73% for Reading Compre¬ 
hension and 42% for Arithmetic. It was hypothesised that 
the contribution to R 2 with respect to pupil-related and 
school-related variables would tend to be complemen¬ 


tary, i.e, low values of R 2 in one set of tables would be 
accompanied by high values of the same in the other 
set It was so in Mizoram But the hypothesis that the 
school-related variables would contribute more variance 
associated with achievement in arithmetic than with read¬ 
ing comprehension was not sustained in the State. R 2 
values were high for Reading Compiehension in both 
sets of analyses; the same were much higher for be- 
tween-school analysis 

In spite of the total high R 2 in Tables 13.14(a) and 
13 14(b), only two variables, namely 'Experience as Head¬ 
master’ and 'Age of the Pupil', made significant contribu¬ 
tions with respect to Reading Comprehension Neither 
the significance nor the positive dnection of the latter 
variable could be understood easily. With the exception 
of one school, all others were undei the same adminis¬ 
tration, they were likely to have a common policy for 
the age of entry to Class I The children are generally 
fiee to pin school at a highei age. 

In Mizoram, pupil- and home-ielated vauables made 
a very limited difference to achievements of pupils, 
schools seemed to make a greater difference Even in 
case of the latter, not many variables made highly no¬ 
ticeable differences, bui the addition to R 2 kept piling up 
slowly and steadily In other words, a large number of 
variables made small differences 


16 Only those variables where F was larger than 2 00 are retained In these tables 



INTER CORRELATIONS OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLES AND ACHIEVEMENT 
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Nagaland 


Nagaland was expected to administer the test battery on 
1,100 pupils of Class IV who were to be selected fiom 
approximately 70 schools To begin with, the data of 916 
pupils from 80 schools were retained for analyses. Thus 
80% of the pupil sample was made available by the State 
from what looked like the taigeted number of schools 1 2 

Table 14.1 


SAMPLES PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANALYSES 


Region 

No, of Schools 

No. oj Pupils 

Capital City 

10' 


250 

(Kohima) 


12 3 

136 

Rest of the State 

61 


889 

(Woklia and Phek) 


68 

780 

Total 

71 


1139 



80 

916 


Allocation of pupils in different regions was worked 
out on the basis of enrolment statistics available from the 
State with a view to keep it a self-weighted sample. 
Uneven ratios obtained in different regions would dis¬ 
turb this balance In Nagaland 54% of expected number 
of pupils from the capital city weie included in the study 
as against 88% from the rest of the State. This tended to 
pull down the State mean (see Table 14 6) 

According to the Fifth All India Educational Survey 
conducted by the NCERT in 1986, the average enrolment 
of Class IV in urban areas was expected'to be 30 in 
Nagaland. It was likely to be higher in the capital city of 
Kohima but the obtained average number of pupils per 
school was only 11,3 It was slightly lower than in the 
rest of the State, 

Another test, regarding representativeness of the 
sample was earned out by comparing some of the ob¬ 
tained stadstics with those available from the Fifth All 
India Educational Survey conducted by the NCERT in 
1986 . 


Table 14.2 

SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION 


Variable 

Percentage 

1986 Survey Sample 

m the Study 

Primary (only) Schools 

87 0 

36 8' 

Girl Students 

47 4 

50 7 5 6 

Scheduled Caste Students 

00 

12 t 5 

Scheduled Tube Students 

97 8 

81 9 3 

Women Teachers 

29 9 

29 V 

Trained Teachers 

44 8 

35 4 4 


The composition of samples of pupils, teachers and 
schools data deviated highly from the statistics as re¬ 
ported in the 1986 survey, The number of pnmary schools 
was much smaller than expected. It is not known whether 
a very large number of primaiy as also middle schools 
got upgraded or the State coordinating agency just found 
it convenient to administer tests in more middle and 
secondary schools The percentages of primary, middle 
and secondary schools in the sample were 37, 34 and 
30, respectively. Nagaland included the largest percent¬ 
age of secondary schools in the study The mean aggre¬ 
gate scores of pupils from the three different categories 
of schools were 58 7 (pnmary), 54 6 (middle), and 52.8 
(secondary) In case the real representation of pnmary 
schools got reduced by introduction of a bias in the 
sample, it affected the State average adversely 

The percentage of girls in the sample was also high, 
though the difference was not very large. 

The percentage of SC children was the most per¬ 
plexing. It would be difficult to say that the composition 
of the population in the State changed so fast. Greater 
efforts to bring SC children to school as also the contin¬ 
ued struggle of certain groups to get their caste status 
changed could be responsible for this high percentage of 
SC children in schools As a consequence, near 100% of 
the ST group in the 1986 Survey got reduced to 81.9% 
only 7 The combined SC/ST percentage was smaller in 


1 Occasionally, data from a school got divided Into two parts because of Incorrect codes filled/ punched It would not affect the pupil data, 

2 The number planned 

3 The number retained in analyses, 

Source; 

4 The School Questionnaire 

5 The Pupil Questionnaire, 

6 The Teacher Questionnaire 

7 The State Coordinator commented "SC and ST were not distinguished very much," 
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Lhe sample than in the 1986 Survey which could he due 
to the difference between enrolment and actual atten¬ 
dance The percentage of women tcacheis remained the 
same but it was substantially lower for 'trained teacheis'. 
Almost 5u% of the teachers in the study were graduates; 
a larger number of them were probably untrained as 
well. 

The Tents in the Study 

The State used the tests in English. The onginal tests 
were developed in Hindi English translations were pre¬ 
pared to assist the States that needed to translate them 
into then own languages They weie advised to use both 
the Hindi and the English versions while translating the 
tests. The three States thaL were using English as ihe 
medium of instruction and had to lest childien in English 
\um lequested to modify the lianslations supplied, wher- 
c\ei considered necessary' 

Xagaland did not participate in the try-out of the 
lesK It also did not develop the two tests involving 
skills in willing 

Table 14.3 

DII PICUl V> VALEl r S OF THE ITEMS 


f-V/.sv Pi‘iii‘nltitta 

Al Uh 

ROD 

RC(S) LEA" 

A W 

10 - 19 

T 

1 

5 

- 

3 

20 29 

y 

1" 

] 

5 

12 

. _yi 

15 

11 

(l 

17 

4 

, 1 . ;o 


1 1 

1 

7 

4 

SO 59 

"7 

1 

2 

1 

1 

00 69 

i 





70 - 79 

3 





SO - 89 

J 





Median 


53 1 

31 2 

35 o 

27.0 

The tests 

weie too 

difficult for 

Nagaland 

Less than 


7% items had a pass percentage equal to oi higher than 
49 5. The median item difficulty for four out of five tests 
was around 33%, with very little variation over the tests 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

Nagaland tested 916 pupils of Class IV, of these 49% 
were from rural areas and 51% were girls. The deviation 
of the rural group from the estimated 87% was too large 
to be attributed to the difference between enrolment and 
attendance on the one hand and the change in the de¬ 
mographic picture of the State on the other, It was likely 
that because of difficult terrain and problems related to 
it, the State just included more children from the urban 
area The increment in the percentage of girls from the 


expected 47% to 51% could also be related to this The 
largest single group (82%) was that of Scheduled Tribes, 
followed by 12% SC pupils, the other two groups were 
veiy small The average age of these children was 10 9 
y'ears, smaller only to that of Sikkim. 

Twenty-seven per cent fathers and 42% mothers were 
Illiterate, another 28%1 fathers and 30% mothers had stud¬ 
ied only up to the primary level Only 5% fathers and 1% 
mothers had gone to college. Twenty-three per cent fa¬ 
thers in Nagaland were either unskilled workers or un¬ 
employed, only 24% weie farmers. The most perplexing 
figure is 27% listed as professionals or those with high- 
salaried jobs, when only 5% had gone to college H 

A large percentage of 55%, smaller only to that in 
Sikkim, came from families with four or more children 

More than 50% children had attended some pre¬ 
school programme, 68% said they spoke some language 
other than English that was the medium of instruction at 
school 

Seventy-three per cent children had most of the text¬ 
books, with 3% saying that they had only a few of them. 
The availability of the other learning material was about 
the same Seventy-three per cent received help in their 
homework, 67% could attend school regularly, only 1% 
complained that they had to miss it frequently. The fami¬ 
lies of 47.5% children expected them to help with do¬ 
mestic or other family-related work for two or more 
hours every day. 

These children come from families that were inter¬ 
ested in remaining up to date, as 52% received a news¬ 
paper and 57% received magazines at home The per¬ 
centage of families not having any books was the lowest 
except in Mizoram; only 37% children said they did not 
read anything besides their textbooks. One-third of the 
children watched some TV every day 

In brief, more fathers of the group from Nagaland 
were literate; half the children had attended some pre¬ 
school programme. Three out of four children had most 
of the books and other study material, and they received 
help with their homework More homes received news¬ 
papers and magazines than in many other State, and 
quite a few children read books other than their text¬ 
books. 

The Teachers 

Forty-nine per cent of the (141) teachers of Nagaland 
who responded to the questionnaire meant for eliciting 
information about them were teaching in rural areas; 
only 29% were women. Compared to most other States 
these teachers were young, 77% being less than 35 years 
of age; a small 1.4% were more than 50 years. Corre- 


8 Tie State Coordinator explained “It Is true Undermatriculuies and matriculates join the service as LDA, UDA and by virtue of seniority and 
promotion many retire as Class l gazetted officers Certificate and Diploma holders and stenos reach very high posts.” 
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spondingly, their teaching experience was also limited, 
with 47% having taught for only five years or less; only 
25% teachers had been teaching for more than 10 years 
Nearly 50% of the teachers were graduates, 3% were 
non-matriculates; and another 13% had studied only up 
to Class X Thirty-five per cent teachers had received 
only one year of professional education suitable for teach¬ 
ing primary classes; 12% had a B Ed degree Fifty per 
cent teachers marked the alternative ‘any other', which 
included untrained teachers as well The headmasters 
reported 65% teacheis as being untrained. In-service edu¬ 
cation had been available to a moderate 38% only 

Two-thirds of these teachers lived quite close to 
their schools but 10% said they had to spend two or 
more hours to travel to and from school 

Twenty per cent teachers said they ad p:ed some 
new practices in their teaching but the majority of 85% 
believed that such an effort would improve children’s 
interest and achievement in school. 

Nearly 28% teachers said they frequently used mate¬ 
rial other than textbooks in their teaching, 26 % kept to 
books only A similar percentage had never developed 
any audio-visual material for teaching. 

Nearly two-thirds of the teachers carried out monthly 
evaluation of the progress made by the pupils but 8% 
administered tests only once a year; the rest followed 
the traditional piactice of testing two to three times a 
year, Only 9% teachers said they used evaluation for 
diagnosing weaknesses in teaching/learning, one-third of 
them used it for deciding promotion only 

More than 80% teachers had their own copies of 
textbooks and another 13% had them from the library. 
With the exception of a small 3%, they all had access to 
a dictionary -- either they had their personal copy or it 
was available in the school Eighty-eight per cent teach¬ 
ers said they helped weak students by paying them 
Special attention but 12% asked parents to arrange for 
private tuition. Fourteen per cent teachers did not check 
pupils’ homework regularly. 

Only 44% teachers said pupils often asked questions 
in class. Half the teachers in Nagaland were graduates, 
but two-ihirds of all teachers were not trained, Text¬ 
books, etc,, were available to most teachers but more of 
them kept to traditional practices 

The Headmasters 

Of the 68 headmasters that responded to the school 
questionnaire, 21%k were untrained but 50% had a B Ed, 
degree, the rest 29% had received one or two years of 
professional education meant for teachers of pnmary 


schools. As in the case of teachers, the headmasters 
were also quite young; only 13% were 50 years or more 
and 16% had taught only for five years or less Only 41% 
had taught for more than 15 years, 74% had been head¬ 
masters for less than 10 years 

The Schools 

Thirty-five per cent of the schools in the -sample were 
from the urban areas, the percentage of private and 
private aided schools was quite high, being nearly thirty 
This was the only State, where there were single-sex 
schools, i.e , they admitted either boys or girls only 
Only 37% of the schools in the sample were primary 
schools; 34% were middle schools, and the rest, second¬ 
ary schools with primary sections. More than 51% had 
pre-primary classes as well. Twenty nine per cent schools 
had been started in the last ten years only 

Physical facilities-wise, they did not look very de- 
pnved, 75% had a room for the headmaster and 84% a 
common room for the teachers Forty-five per cent schools 
had the facility of drinking-water, and an equal percent¬ 
age provided separate urinals for girls 9 

‘No-Detention’ policy was not followed by a large 
81%, another 6% did not respond to the question They 
too, most probably, detained children who did not learn 
up to the level of expectation from grade I, Only 6% 
schools said they did not detain children upto Class IV. 
Book-Banks existed only in 19% of the schools, average 
number of books in the library was 510 Seventy-two 
percent schools had not had nay impact of Operation 
Blackboard 10 sixty-three percent schools had Parent 
Teacher Associations and held one or more meetings a 
year 

There was a high percentage of private or private 
aided schools in the sample. There were generally single 
sex schools. Physical facilities looked good Most schools 
detained children who did not achieve upto the ex¬ 
pected level right from grade I 

Achievements of Pupils 

In all, data from 916 pupils were available from Nagaland 
The target group was children who had studied up to 
Class IV of the formal school system. Nagaland was 
requested to administer tests to approximately 1,000 chil¬ 
dren of Class IV. All the States were also requested to 
test about 200 children of Class V selected from at least 
10 of the selected schools. The selection of these schools 
was to be made by the State Coordinator, keeping broadly 
the representativeness of the sample of selected schools 
in mind Several States chose to include one or two 


9 These percentages have to be seen In the light of the large number of middle and secondary schools in the sample 

10 This is to be seen in the light of the small percentage of primary (only) schools. 
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pupils of Class V from a large number of schools and 
made the children responed to the tests as a group. 11 
The children of Class V from Nagaland came from a 
large number of schools 

When divided over classes on the basis of responses 
of the children, 41% of the sample was found to be from 
Class V This group scored .lower averages on each of 
Lhe five Lests, a situation that was difficult to explain, 
The picture, however, had recurred frequently in other 
States as well It was difficult to understand why children 
studying m Class V achieved lower than those studying 
in Class IV One could, perhaps, explain it in a test of 
arithmetic, where tasks learnt not too well during an 
earlier period could be forgotten, but why should it 
happen in tests of language which did not use material 
from textbooks? 

Table 14.4 


MEAN ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — CLASSES IV AND V 


Clas s 

Arith 

RC(P) 

RC(S) 

WK 

A.W 

Total 

IV (538) ^ 

14,8 

15.1 

5.1 

15 0 

78 

57 8 

V (378) 

13 6 

14 4 

5.0 

14 0 

63 

53 3 

As the percentage of children from Class V was very 

high and the State did not specify the numbers tested for 

each class group, the data were merged for further analy- 

ses. The achievement of the total group was taken as 

that of pupils of 

Class 

IV while making comparisons 

with other States 

It gave a small disadvantage to the 

State 








Table 14.5 




ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS 



Tests 

Arith 

RC(P) 

RC(S) 

W.K 

A.W 

Total 


(40)' z 

(44) 

(16) 

(40) 

(24) 

(164) 

Mean (N-916) 

14 3 

14.8 

5 1 

14.6 

7 2 

56.0 

SD 

5.4 

60 

28 

85 

35 


Mean as> 

35 8 

33 6 

31 9 

36 5 

30 0 

34 1 

percentage 







KR-20 

74 

76 

.61 

.90 

.63 


All India Median 

41.2 

45 4 

43 1 

49 5 

41.7 

45 2' 3 

(as percentage) 








The achievement in Nagaland was very poor. With 
the exception of the test on Word Knowledge, reliability 
coefficients were also low 

Each State was divided into smaller regions as a first 
step towards drawing a sample of schools It was be¬ 


lieved that such a step would ensure a proper represen¬ 
tation of all parts of the State as also provide useful data 
with respect to regional differences, if any The capital 
city of each State was included as region I, Nagaland 
was not split except as the capital city and the rest of the 
State 

table 14.6 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — REGION-WISE 


Region 


Arith 

RC(P) 

RC(S) 

WK. 

.4 W 

Total 

Capital 

Mean 

' 14 2 

14.7 

5.3 

16 3 

86 

59 1 

City(136) 
Rest of 

SD 

45 

5.3 

2 5 

83 

4 0 


Nagaland 

Mean 

14 3 

14,9 

5.1 

14.3 

70 

55 6 

(779) 

SD 

56 

6 2 

28 

8 5 

3 3 



There was little difference in three out of five tests 
but on the last two children in the capital city achieved 
higher than the rest of the State. The learning of content 
in both the tests, particularly the one on Word Knowl¬ 
edge, would be affected by greater exposure to commu¬ 
nications — interpersonal or one-sided from a variety of 
media Children in the capital city were more likely to 
be exposed to media and situations for human interac¬ 
tion than in the rest of the State. 

A higher achievement of boys on the test of Word 
Knowledge was noticed in several States, the influence 
of higher exposure of boys to the stimuli mentioned 
above has been advanced as one of the possible rea¬ 
sons, 

On two of the tests, namely, Arithmetic and Reading 
Comprehension, the achievements of pupils were also 
studied objective-wise, and in case of Arithmetic, topic 
wise too 


Table 14.7 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Knowledge (19) 14 

75 

29 

39 5 

Understanding (12) 

4 2 

20 

35 0 

Application (9) 

2,6 

1.6 ' 

28,9 

Total (40) 

14,3 

54 

35 8 


The decreasing percentages of mean scores on items 
classified under these three objectives were in the ex¬ 
pected direction. ‘Application’ can be expected only after 
reasonable mastery of knowledge. 


11 Tills procedure, In fact, was more efficient. 

12 The maximum possible score 

13 For all the seven tests. Nagaland did not administer tests on sentence structure and spelling, 

14 The maximum possible score 
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Table 14.8 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — TOPIC-WISE 


Topic Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Time (3) 

l.i 

9 

36 7 

Factors and Multiples (7) 

23 

1 4 

32 8 

Fundamental Operations (12) 

40 

2 i 

33 3 

Weights and Measures (3) 

,8 

8 

26 7 

Fiactions (5) 

1,6 

1 0 

32 0 

Decimals (7) 

3.1 

1 4 

44 3 

Unitary method and 

Olliers (3) 

1,4 

1 0 

46 7 

Total (40) 

14 3 

5.4 

35 8 

Compared to the overall 

mean, 

the scores were high 


on Unitary Method and Decimals A higher ..vciage score 
on the former had been noticed in near 1 *- all the States, 
It is likely that the items under this group were very 
easy These were very much like the ones given in 
books and practised by pupils A high score on Decimals 
could be due to ‘recency’ of introduction of the topic A 
low average on Weights and Measures, an area close to 
the everyday expenences of the childien, was not under¬ 
stood A 33% score on Fundamental Operations pre¬ 
sented a dismal picture of levels of learning, 


Table 14.9 

ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 
OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Noting Detail (17) 

6.7 

31 

39.4 

Simple Comprehension 15 

(13) 4 3 

23 

33.1 

Inference" 5 (14) 

38 

20 

27.1 

Total (44) 

14.8 

68 

33 6 


The decreasing means over the three objectives were 
in the expected direction, the young student was still 
learning to draw inferences, While 39% mean for receiv¬ 
ing simple information in a language that is not the 
mother tongue of the children was not considered very 
low in itself, its use as the medium of instruction would 
impede the learning of other subjects as well.- 

The achievements of children were also studied as 
divided over location, gender and caste. The findings are 
summarised in Tables 14 10 to 14,12 

Compared to 85% of the total enrolment being in 
rural areas in 1986 as observed in the Fifth All India 
Educational Survey, the present sample was more or less 
evenly divided over location; the urban group was a 
high of 48,6%. Leaving room for expected demographic 


changes, the sample seemed biased in favour of the 
urban areas and it reduced the already low State average 
considerably The mral group scored higher than the 
urban children in all the five tests that the State adminis¬ 
tered, all differences were statistically significant The 
two aggregates were 59-9 and 51.8, 17 respectively, 

Table 14.10 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT - LOCATION-WISE 


Te\t 

Location 

Mean 

SD t 

Arith. 

U 

13 0 

4 4 6 99' 


11 

15 5 

6 0 

RCfP) 

U 

14 0 

6 0 4 21' 


R 

15.6 

5.9 

RC(S) 

U 

48 

2 5 3 64" 


R 

5,4 

29 

WK 

U 

13 2 

8 3 4,85 


R 

15 9 

8,4 

AW 

U 

6,8 

3 3 2.87" 


R 

7,5 

3 6 

RC (total) 

U 

18 7 

7 5 4 63" 


R 

21 1 

7,7 


Urban - 445 Rural - 471 

' p< 01 


In some States a proportion of urban children, par¬ 
ticularly in the big cities, go to private fee-charging En¬ 
glish-medium schools In Nagaland, the medium of in¬ 
struction was English in all the schools but the faith in 
the quality of education in high-fee-charging private 
schools might still have taken away the children belong¬ 
ing to the high socio-educational economic groups This 
could affect the mean achievement of the remaining 
children from urban area. 

Table 14.11 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — GENDER-WISE 


Test 

Gender 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Anth, 

B 

14 2 

5.2 

72 


G 

14.4 

57 


llC(P) 

B 

14 3 

58 

2,47' 


G 

15 3 

6,2 


RC(S) 

B 

49 

2.7 

1 61 


G 

5,2 

2 8 


WK. 

B 

15,4 

8.2 

2.82" 


G 

H3.8 

87 


AW, 

B 

7.3 

34 

64 


G 

71 - 

35 


RC (total) 

B 

19 3 

75 

2.52” 


G 

20.6 

78 



Boys - 452 Girls - 464 
‘ p< .05 " p< 01 


15 This includes (a) deriving meaning of difficult words from the context, and 
(b) relating things at a simple level, 

16 This includes identifying the message or the central idea, and the title of the write-up, 

17 The maximum score in Nagaland was 164 only. 
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In contiast to the uiban/iunl divide, Lheie weie no 
djlleienc.es among boys and gills The two statistically 
sigmhcant thffeiences weie evenly distiibuted, one each 
in favour ol boys and gills Incidentally, a highei scoie 
of boys on Woicl Knowledge was observed in seveial 
othei StaLes as well This could be lelaled to the gener¬ 
ally highei social inteiaction available to the boys 

Table 14.12 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — CASTE-WISE 


ll-sl 

Gioup 

Mean 

SD 

P 

Ai lib 

SC 

13 .8 

5.1 



ST 

14 4 

5 5 

2 02 


I1C 

11 6 

4 1 



Otheis 

14,1 

4 3 


UC(P) 

SC 

15 6 

6 6 



ST 

14,8 

59 

2 07 


BC 

12 2 

57 



Otheis 

15.7 

6 5 


UC(S) 

SC 

5 0 

3 0 



ST 

5 1 

2,8 

1 32 


BC' 

4.0 

2 3 



Otheis 

5 5 

23 


WK 

SC 

14 4 

8.4 



ST 

14 8 

8 4 

1 69 


BC 

12 8 

8 5 



Others 

11 7 

94 


AAV 

SC 

6.6 

3 3 



S'l 

7 3 

35 

1.10 


BC 

7,0 

4 1 



Otheis 

7.3 

3 0 


RC (total) 

SC 

20 A 

84 



ST 

20,0 

75 

2 14 


BC 

16 2 

7.0 



Otheis 

21 2 

78 



SC - 114 S'l - 7SO I1C - 20 Others - 32 


In reality, the sample comprised only two gioups, 
namely, SC (12%) and ST (82%), the othei two groups 
were a meie 2% and 3.5% Except for the smallest group 
of 2% BCs, the three others achieved nearly equal scores. 
The thiee aggiegates vanecl between 33.1 to 34 4 only. 
The BC gioup had an average of 29.0, As the lattei was 
very small, it was safei to conclude that theie weie no 
dlffeiences on the basis of caste divisions. 

Factors related to Pupil Achievement 

Pupil and home-background-related variables weie le- 
giessed against scores on Arithmetic and Reading Com¬ 
prehension sepaiately with a view to understand then 
contiibution to differences in achievement Before this 
analysis, home-telated vaiiables weie combined in thiee 


composite scoies in a mannei that would maximise their 
lelatlonship with the ciilenon variables, 

The legiession coefficients of the final equations aie 
given below, 


Home Background 



RC 

Ai ith 

Location 

2 62 

2 20‘ 

Fathei’s Occupation 

- 20 

-09 

Caste 

-58 

-09 

Fathei’s Education 

1 04" 

-04 

Mothers Education 

-65 

-35 

Numbei ol Siblings 

10 

51' 

It 

22 

25 


' p< .05 ‘ p< ,01 


'Location' alone had consistently significant regres¬ 
sion coefficients foi both the equations. Persistent highei 
achievement of mral childien was noticed in Table 14 10 
What could be the leasons for nual chilchen achieving 
higher than the uiban childien in a State where the 
medium of instniction was English?"* One would expect 
highei exposure of urban children to the English lan¬ 
guage Childien of the highei socio-economic gioup in 
the capital could be attending pnvate schools |,J If the 
gtoup of childien in a pailicular village spoke a common 
language, the teachers could be using the same, at least 
pai daily, foi teaching It must be mentioned though that 
the achievements of children from mral areas were higher 
even in the test of language, namely, English. 

Patents’ education contributed towards diffeiences in 
achievement in language only. Opposite signs foi legies- 
sion coefficients foi father’s and mother’s education, re¬ 
spectively, weie difficult to understand. The R's were 
modei ate. 

Facilities for Learning 


RC Arith 


Attended Pie-school 

1,03' 

-.65 

Place for Study 

1 68 

1 25' 

Help In Homewoik 

-08 

-20 

Availability of Textbooks 

,44 

.26 

Availability of Study mateilnl 

-10 

.02 

Helping Household 

-.58 

- 10 

Regularity In Attendance 

76 

-27 

R 

.14 

13 


p< ,05 ' p< .01 


The only vanable to have a significant i egression 
coefficient with lespect to both the criteria was 'Place for 


18 rliere weie neaily 30% pnvaic/pnvate aided schools in the sample. 

19 The Slate Cnnidinaloi latei explained ‘During admimstiation of the tests, questions only were translated Into local dialect in nual area, 
wlieieas such thing did not take place In multilingual urban aiea "This change in the procedure of test admimstiation puts a question 
mtlik to the findings in the State, 
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study’. In the absence of suppoit horn any othei vauable 
this was difficult Lo intci prel. It could leflect the eco¬ 
nomic status of the family. The two R’s were quite small 

Educational Environment at Home 



RC 

Aitth 

Get Newspapers - 

1 56 

-1 49 ‘ 

Get Magazines 

- 25 

-09 

Hooks at Home 

.50 

-20 

Read Books 

09 

-.32 

R 

11 

17 


p< ,01 


Moie than 50% families got newspapers as well as 
magazines; the legiession coefficients for one of these 
were statistically significant. Directions of all the values 
were the same It is likely that the effect of one got 
subsumed m the other Negative signs were difficult to 
comprehend. Although a large number of childien le- 
poitecl leading something other than textbooks, it did 
not seem to have much impact on their achievement in 
school woilc. 

These three variables, along with five others, weie 
regressed with achievement in Reading Comprehension 


and Arithmetic, sepaiaLely, then conlubutions to R 2 are 
given below. 

Table 14.13(a) 

CONTRIBUTION OF PURIL - RELATED VARIABLES 

TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 

Variable 

R 

If 

Inclement 
nr If 

!• 

1 

Home Backgiound 

.2218 

0492 

0492 

47 30' 

22 

Word Knowledge 

2515 

.0632 

0140 

13 68" 

12 

Similar Language 

.2763 

0763 

0131 

12 96’ 

.11 

Gendei 

.2883 

0831 

0068 

19 74" 

13 

Facilities 

.2965 

,0879 

.0048 

4 81 

13 

tor Learning 






Age 

.2992 

.0895 

.0016 

1 60 

-.01 

Time Watch TV 

3005 

0903 

,0008 

0 76 

03 

Etlunl Environ 

.3005 

0903 

0000 

- 

.09 


p< .05 ‘ p< 01 


Unlike most other States, Word Knowledge did not 
take the topmost position in the regression analysis for 
both the criteria. The scores on Word Knowledge were 
treated as substitutes for that of a test of ability. It tended 
to explain substantial variance both in absolute terms as 
well as proportionate to explained R 2 , It retained its 
position with respect to Arithmetic and contributed 42% 
of the total variance explained, which in itself happened 
to be low. With respect to Reading Comprehension, it 
contributed only 15% of the total explained variance. 


‘Home backgiound’, ‘Similarity oi Language' spoken 
at home with the medium of instruction at school (En¬ 
glish, in this case) and 'Facilities tor Learning’ tinned out 
to he the important variables related to differences m 
pupil achievement, While apparently 'gendei' did not 
seem to make any difference (see Table 14), iL did make 
a significant contribution to R 2 for Reading Compiehen- 
sion So did ‘Watching TV’ lo Arithmetic; it also had a 
significant negative i with achievement in Anthmetic 
C-,16 20 ). 

Table 14.13 (b) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL - RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Vailable 

R 

If 

Inclement 
ill If 

F 

/ 

Word Knowledge 

1928 

,0372 

0372 

35 30 

23 

Similar Language 

2432 

.0591 

0220 

21 30 

.23 

Home Background 

.2825 

.0798 

0207 

20 47 

16 

Time Watch TV 

2009 

0846 

0048 

4 79 

-16 

Facilities foi 

.2964 

0879 

0033 

3 26 

10 

Learning 

Edunl Environ 

2976 

.0886 

0007 

0 69 

.10 

Gendei 

2986 

0892 

0006 

- 

10 

Age 

2987 

0892 

0001 

- 

05 


’ p< 05 '• p< .01 


‘Age’ and 'Educational Envnonment at Home’ did not 
contribute to R 2 in relation to eithei of the two criteria. 

These findings have to be seen in light of the fact 
that teaching in the primary schools of Nagaland was 
being conducted through the medium of English, Only 
32% children said they spoke English at home, for the 
rest of them having books or magazines at home prob¬ 
ably did not make much diffeience. If the same were in 
a language other than English, the childien would in all 
probability not be able to read that language If these 
weie in English, it is still doubtful whethei they could 
read with some facility after only foui yeais of schooling 
in a language that was not theii mother tongue 

The total vanance explained by pupil-related vari¬ 
ables in Nagaland was very small, when compared with 
other States The picture was somewhat similar in two 
other States where the medium of instruction was En¬ 
glish. 

In Tables 14.13 (a) and 14.13 (b), the impact of 
pupil-related variables, both individual and those associ¬ 
ated with home background, weie studied. The peicent- 
age of variance accounted for in these tables remained 
very low—only 9% in relation to either criterion. It was 
likely that some of the home variables were less effec¬ 
tive as the teaching in schools was being earned out in a 


20 Tills picture had been noticed In some other States as well. 
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language olhei than the mothei-tongue of a huge nuin- 
bet of pupils. In a situation like this, the conditions 
picvalent in schools could become very much moie im- 
poilant, which in turn would influence the average 
achievement of the pupils of the school. 

All the school-related vanables on which data wcie 
collected on this study, excluding those providing infor¬ 
mation about teachers, weie legtessed with pupils’ 
achievement. 

The school means diffeied hom each other to a 
smaller extent, as was expected, than the scoies of the 
pupils, In the test in authmetic, the standard deviation 
obtained toi 49 school means 11 3.L as against 5 4 for the 
scoies of 916 pupils. Both the values weie much lower 
than the lespective medians of 6.4 and 7 9 The tatio 
between the standard deviations of school means and 
that of the scoies obtained by the pupils was one of the 
lowest in all the States 

Table 14.14 (a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES ACHIEVEMENT 
TO READING COMPREHENSION 


Veil labia 

R 

R J 

Inclement 

b 

r 




m R 2 — 



Peicentage 

Attendance 

Room loi die 

.<1073 

1661 

.1661 

7 37 

41 

Headnustei 

5814 

3380 

1720 

9.35' 

-39 

Rooms pel Class 
Group 

6428 

4132 

0752 

4 49 

-.33 

No Detention Policy 

6691 

.4477 

0345 

2 12 

05 

Yeais of Existence 

,6920 

.4789 

0312 

1 97 

.13 


p < 03, “ p < 01 


The total R 2 s were very high — 80% foi Reading 
Compiehension and 89% fat Arithmetic A large number 
of vatiables made small contributions Lo render the cu¬ 
mulative R 2 very high 

It was hypothesised that the contribution to R 2 with 
respect to pupil-related and school-related vanables would 
tend to be complementary, i.e., low values of R 2 in one 
set would get compensentated by the high values of the 
same in the othei set of tables, It turned out to be so to 
a very laige extent in Nagaland The schools did differ 
quite a bit fiom each olhei in the State. Thirty per cent 
of the schools weie private, all schools admitted either 
boys oi girls only. Thiity-seven per cent had ptimaty 
classes only, 34% were middle schools; and the rest 


secondary schools, More than 51% had pre-pnmary classes 
as well The interaction of the appatent differences might 
be getting reflected in diffeiences in pupil achievement. 
School-ielaLed variables weie expected to play a laiger 
lole in differences in achievement of pupils in arith¬ 
metic, it was so, to some extent, in Nagaland 

Table 14.14(b) 


CONTRIBUTION OP SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Veil table 

R 

R J 

Inclement 

b 

) 




tn R-' 



Peiceilttfge 

Aitcpdehce 

,5646 

3187 

3187 

17.31' 

57 

Room for the 
Headmastei 

,7525 

5663 

2476 

20 55 

-46 

Pioportlon SC/HT 

.8057 

.6491 

0828 

18.26 

18 

Yeais of Existence 

.8228 

.6771 

.0280 

2 94 

19 

PTA 

8354 

6979 

0208 

3 05 

22 

Professional 

Training of 
Headmastem 

8498 

7221 

.0243 

2.79 

31 


' p< 01 

In - spite of the high values of cumulative R 2 , only 
two variables, namely 'Peicentage Attendance' and 'Sepa- 
tate Room for the Headmaster’, made consistently signifi¬ 
cant contriblltioas to R 2 ‘Peicentage Attendance’ could 
reflect the general environment of the school as well as 
the differences in the community groups the schools 
were serving. More motivated parents may ensuie better 
attendance ot their children 'Separate Room for the Head¬ 
master’, could be associated with the physical facilities 
the school had in general A school being pi unary, middle 
or secondary, could also affect this status but this obvi¬ 
ously was not the case as It was explicitly included as an 
independent variable. It could reflect the influence of a 
combination of variables where availability of amenties, 
including space and money, play a part The negative 
sign of Vs made the situation more difficult to compre¬ 
hend, 

The availability of a room per class group also made 
a significant contribution to R 2 with relation to Reading 
Comprehension, but it too had a negative V, 

Difficult-to-explain relationships and a very high per¬ 
centage of between-school vaiiance getting associated 
with school variables point to the need lor levaltdation 
of findings. 


2JThe number of schools entered in regression analysts for differences between schools got redeuced as the Identification codes on some 
SQS did not match with those given by the pupils. 
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Orissa 


Orissa was Expected to administer tests to appioximalely 
4,200 pupils who were Lo be selected fiom 278 schools 
The sample was pioportionately distributed ovei the foui 
regions including the capital city The Slate letuined data 
from 3,010 pupils diawn from 308 schools The numbei 
of schools in most States was expected to increase be¬ 
cause of the large difference between eniolment as avail¬ 
able from the Fifth All India Survey which was used to 
estimate the numbei of schools and the actual atten¬ 
dance of the pupils in geneial and their presence on a 
particular day i e the clay(s) on which the tests were 
administered. However, the State did not stick to the 
schools in the list(s) and leplaced several of them. 

Table 15-1 


SAMPLES PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANALYSES 


S.N, Region 

No of Schools 

No of Pupils 

Capital City 

1 

10' 

16 J 

250 

186 

Central Revenue 

69 


1017 


Region 

Southern Revenue 

139 

76 

1987 

831 

Region 

Northern Revenue 

, 60 

132 

936 

1221 

Region 


84 


772 

Total 

278 

308 

4190 

3010 


It may be recalled that the actual selection of sample 
of schools was carried out in Delhi after getting the 
relevant data from the States A list of the selected schools 
was sent to the State with a request that these be ad¬ 
hered to stuctly. An additional list was provided for each 
region to enable data from more schools to be collected 
in case the number of pupils fell short of the figure 
expected Most States kept to the lists but Oiissa re¬ 
placed a large number of schools, the impact of this 
action, if any, would be seen in Table 15.2 

With regard to the numbers, 95% as many schools as 
expected were approached for data but only 72% of the 


1 The number planned 

2 The number obtained, 
Source 

3 The School Questionnaire 

4 The Pupil Questionnaire, 

5 The Teacher Questionnaire 


pupil sample was obtained As Oiissa joined the sLudy 
late, it was not, probably, possible to visit more schools 
Data were collected from a largei numbei of schools 
in the capital city but the pupil piopoilion with lespect 
to the number expected was only 74% II was totally 
conti ary to expectation as most big cities suffei from the 
malady of large enrolment m classes, The shoitfall was 
maximum in the Southern legion. More schools were 
approached in the Northern Revenue legion, lo leduce 
the short fall in the sample of pupils 

The comments above are relevant only to the sample 
executed The sample of schools and pupils, the data for 
which were analysed were further curtailed due to errors 
in lecoiding, persistent non-response by pupils, non¬ 
availability of School Questionnaire etc. For (his leason, 
sample size also differed fiom one rnajoi step of 
oiganisation or analysis of data to another Numbers are 
given along with the data. 

To judge the representativeness of the sample, a few 
statistics obtained from the data were seen against the 
corresponding figures as available from the Fifth All In¬ 
dia Educational Survey, conducted by NCERT in 1986. 

Table 15-2 


SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION 


Variable Percentage 

1986 Survey 

Sample in the Study 

Primary (only) Schooli> 

89 9 

84 6 1 2 3 4 5 

Girl Students 

42.1 

38 8 1 

Scheduled Caste Students 

17 3 

20 6' 

Scheduled Tribe Students 

18 5 

29.3- 1 

Women Teachers 

157 

37.9 s 

Trained Teachers 

87 7 

88 3 s 


Each of the sample statistics deviated from the 1986 
figure to some extent but the difference in most cases 
was in the expected direction. A lower proportion of 
primary schools would be due to upgrading of some 
primary schools to middle schools Similaily, increase in 
percentage of SC and ST pupils could reflect the impact 
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of the policies of the State and the cential governments 
The deaease m peicentage of girls could be because of 
moie absenteeism on the part of the gals as the statistics 
in the table is based on the lesponses of the pupils who 
lesponded to the tests and not enrolment Nearly all 
schools in Oussa weie co-eclucational, theiefoie the pos¬ 
sibility of a bias in including more schools for boys only 
did not exist Percentage of women teachers was more 
than double of that reported in 1986 stuvey. Intensive 
duve to iecruit more women teachers in primary schools 
dunng the last five yeais could be the leason behind it r ‘. 
But an alternative leason, namely, easy to peisuade 
women lespondents, would be a source of bias in the 
replies on Teachei Questionnaire. 

Peicentage of tiained teachei.s was maiginally highei 
than the one reported in the Survey, the difference was 
in the expected direction Overall, the sample seemed 
fairly lepresentative of the population. The only vaiiable 
on which it deviated significantly was peicentage of 
women teachers 

The Tests in Orissa 

Oussa decided to paiticipate in the Study at a later date 
and thus lost the oppoitumty of contributing to the items 
and more particularly participation in tiy-otit of the pool 
of items The States that participated in the try-out had 
the advantage of impioving upon their own translations 
as also influencing the final selection of items. 

Most oi the tests in the battery have proved to be of 
leasonable difficulty for the pupils in Orissa, 38% of the 
items had pass peicentage of 50 and above 

Table 15-3 


DIFE1CULTY VALUES OF THE ITEMS 


Past\ Pei eentagaAnth 

RC(P) 

RC(S) 

W.K 

A W. 

SS 

Spell 

10 - 19 

l 

2 

1 


3 



20 - 29 

9 

7 

3 


3 

1 

4 

30 - 39 

13 

12 

2 


6 

2 

10 

10 - 49 

7 

10 

6 

12 

2 

5 

8 

50 - 59 

2 

7 

2 

23 

8 

5 

1 

60 - 69 

4 

5 

i 

3 

1 

3 

2 

70 - 79 

2 

1 

i 

2 

- 

2 


80 - 89 

2 




1 



Median 

37 2 

40 5 

46 2 

53 0 

39 5 

51 5 

38.0 


Three tests, Arithmetic, Spellings and Appiopriale 
Word pioved a bit difficult in Orissa The tests in arith¬ 
metic and spellings were found to be difficult in seveial 
States. Coirectness of spellings is piobably not emphasised 
veiy much at this stage The choice of Appiopnate Word 


6 rills has since been conflimed by the State Coordinator 

7 Eighty-eight 

nursery schools or to Aaanganwaadis. 


fin writing) had also proved difficult in seveial States. 
The SlaLe did well on Woid Knowledge, but it may be 
lemembeied that the difficulty level of a test involving 
out of context words could vaiy fiom one language to 
another The test involving structure of a sentence was 
prepared by the State itself but so was the test on spell¬ 
ings, 

On the average, the Discrimination Indices for the 
test items were on the lowei side, the median valuer 
being 43 6, 45 9, 56.2, 44,5, 42 0, 59 5 and 50 6 respec¬ 
tively for the tests The reliability coefficients too were 
on the lowei side, when compared with values obtained 
in the other States. 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

Data available from 24 pupils was dioppecl for one rea¬ 
son or the other, the following lemarks are based on 
lesponses of 2,986 pupils who had studied up to class IV 
in the formal school system Seventy-five per cent of the 
pupils were from niral area, 39% weie gals Twenty per 
cent of all pupils were SC, 19% ST, only 5% said they 
belonged to Backward Classes and the rest 55% were 
categorised as ‘Others’ Aveiage age of the pupils was 
9.7 years 

Only 41% of the fathers of the gioup were farmers, 
21% reported professions, higher level salaried jobs or 
business as their fathers’ occupation Seven per cent 
weie unskilled workers with another 13% as skilled work¬ 
ers As regards education, 54% of the fathers and 80% of 
the mothers were either illiterate or had studied only 
upto primary level. Only 10% of the fathers had leceived 
college/universily level education, rest of the 36% had 
studied upto various levels of secondary schools In com¬ 
parison, only 2% of the motheis had attended college. 

Peicentage of students from small families of one or 
two children was a moderate 17 5 with another 49% 
from families of medium size 

Thirty per cent of the students had attended some 
kind of pre-school 6 7 . A large percentage (39%) reported 
that language spoken by them was different from the 
one being used as the medium of instruction at school 
i.e Onya. Eighty three per cent had most of the text¬ 
books but only 59% said they could get sufficient amount 
of other study material; 4% had few books and 17 5% 
few notebooks/slates etc. Nineteen per cent of the chil¬ 
dren helped the families for 2 or more hours every day. 

More than half of the children received some help in 


Some of these children could have gone to independent 


per cent schools reported they did not have pre-primary classes 
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then studies fiom Lhe family, twenty pei cent had a 
place wheie they could sit and study Neady 70% at¬ 
tended school fairly legulatly, less than 2% said Lhey had 
to miss it quite ofLen. Peicentage of homes (of this gioup) 
getting newspapers and magazines weie 18 and 21 re¬ 
spectively, Moie than half of them had no hooks other 
than textbooks at home, with only 10% families having 
lepoiLtng moie than 20 hooks But 48% of the childien 
read some hooks othei than the textbooks, A veiy large 
percentage (73) did not watch any television, only 11% 
watched TV foi 1 oi moie houis a day 

The group from Oussa had a balance of suppoilive 
and not so helpful inputs in the home backgiound and 
the outside environment that would facilitate learning A 
large propoilion of paients weie not educated, language 
spoken at home was different fiom Onya for a substan¬ 
tial percentage On the othei hand, a Ian propoilion of 
falheis weie piofessionals, and many children read books 
othei than their textbooks 

The Teachers 

Following ohseivattons are based on the responses of 
279 teachers on the Questionnaire piepaied foi this pur¬ 
pose Seventy-two pei cent leacheis weie fiom ruial 
schools, 38% were women The statistics deviated highly 
from near 16% in the Fifth Survey, the difference has 
been commented upon eailier More than 50% of the 
teacheis weie quite young i e less than 35 years of age 
which could be seen as an indicator of fast expansion ol 
primary school facilities in the lecent past Seven pei 
cenL schools had leported being in existence for less 
than 10 yeais, 

A substantial percentage of teacheis (17%) in pn- 
maiy schools in Orissa had not studied even upto ma¬ 
triculation, in contrast 23% weie giaduates The rest 60% 
had studied up to secondary oi semoi secondaiy level 
Only 54% had received 2 yeais of ptofessional education 
addressed to teaching at the primary level. Seventeen 
pet cent lepoitecl having a B.Ed degree which trains 
teachers foi teaching in middle or secondaiy schools 
The peicentage of untrained teachers was 11.7 which 
was slightly less than the one lepoitecl in the Fifth Sui- 
vey Only 39.5% had leceived any inservice education; 
this may be seen in light of the fact that 31.5% repotted 
teaching expetience of less than 5 years Ilowevei, it 
could not be said that most of them weie fresh from 
Paining schools as lhe time gap between passing out of 
the tiaimng schools and finding a placement in school 
system is known to be fairly large 


Most of the primary school teachers lesided close to 
theii schools as 6l% icpoiled spending less than 1/2 to 
one houi for this pmpose A small peicentage (4 only) 
spent more than 2 houis uavelling Lo and fiom then 
schools 

A fanly high peicentage of teacheis (58) did not 
have then own copies of the textbooks Of these 35% 
lepoitecl bon owing them fiom pupils in the class, piob- 
ably at the time of teaching 

Fomteen pei cent had no access to a dictionary but 
35% lepoitecl having then own copy 

On leaching practices, only 9% teachers said they 
had expeiimented with new methods Most teacheis used 
matenal othei than the textbooks foi leaching; 78% of 
them had developed some audio-visual aids themselves, 
67% had even involved then students in this activity 
Nine pei cent of the teacheis passed on the lesponsibtl- 
lty of helping weak students to the patents by asking 
them to anange tuition 

Thuty pei cent teacheis earned out monthly evalua¬ 
tions and ma|ority of 68% evaluated pupils 2-3 times 
dunng the year but 2% teacheis said that they undeilook 
evaluation only once a yeai A huily large piopoition 
(56,3%) repoited using lesults of evaluation foi nnpiov- 
ing learning and teaching in addition lo the tiachtional 
use of piomoting pupils; only a small 4% used it towards 
one puipose only, 

Regarding the academic backgiound of the teachers 
in Oussa, with 15% untrained, 17% having a B.Ed de¬ 
gree, 60% never having had any in-service education, 
the group as a whole was not the best prepared for the 
task A much higher percentage, as compaied with the 
other States weie also lelalively new lo the job 

The Headmasters 

Data weie available bom two hunched and seventy-nine 
School Questionnaires Sixteen pei cent ol the head teach¬ 
ers weie quite young being less than 35 yeais oi age. 
Less than 5 years of teaching expenence, including the 
peiiod dunng which a teacher was headmastei was le- 
poited by 12%; 44% had been headmasters tor less than 
5 yeais, Seven per cent headmasters had not leceived 
any professional tiaimng, another 20% had a B.Ed or 
M Ed. degre." This, of couise, should be seen in light of 
the fact that 15% schools in the sample were middle 
schools, having classes I to VIII Fifty-nine peicenl had 
gone through two yeais of professional education aftei 
completing senior secondaiy school and another 13% 
only one year of professional training. 


8 This implies a highei-level ('eneial education even If the piofesslonal education is addressed to the secondary level. 
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The Schools 

Ruuil .schools comprise 77% of the sample. Mo.sl of the 
schools, 91%, were being managed by the States govern¬ 
ment with another 6% by local bodies, Peicentage of 
pnvate aided and totally pnvate schools was less than 3, 
Neaily all schools weie co-eclucational Only 7% of the 
schools had been staited in the last ten yeats, 77% had 
been theie foi moie than 20 yeais Eighty five pei cent 
had classes l lo V only, theie weie no schools in the 
sample which had secondary classes 

With legaid to the physical facilities, neaily 30% 
schools had a room foi the headmaster but only 5% 
lepoiLed having a staff-room for Lhe teacheis. Facility of 
dunking watei in the school pi emeses existed in a mod- 
eiate 35% and unnals foi gills weie available in barely 
11% of the schools. 

Only 12% schools had pie-pumary classes The pic- 
Uue regaiding 'No Detention Policy' was lathei a mixed 
one A majouLy of 48% followed it upto grade II. but 
appioximately one-eighth of the schools stietched it to 
Classes III and IV leach) On the othei hand 21% schools 
reported that they detained pupils, if necessary from 
grade one itself; anothei 5% did not detain pupils in 
guide I but did so fiom giade II onwards. With a veiy 
huge peicentage of schools being nin by the govern¬ 
ment, this ilexibility piobably tepresenietl the leality and 
not the policy 'Opeiation-Blackboard' had not been imple¬ 
mented in 57% of the schools but 25% schools had 
Book-Banks Foity five pei cent of the schools leported 
that they did not have a Patent Teacher Association 

Achievements of Pupils 

The data fiom 2,986 pupils have been piesentecl in the 
following tables 

Table 15.4 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF l’UPILS 


Test 

Arlth, 

(40V 

KCW RC(S) 
(44) (16) 

WK 

(40) 

A W 
(24) 

5,5 

(18) 

Spell 

(25) 

Total 

(207) 

Mean 

17 0 

18.9 

6 9 

21 4 

10 1 

’ 9.4 

98 

93 5 

SD 

6.9 

7.9 

3.3 

7,5 

4 1 

4 1 

5.1 


Score as 
Peicentage 

42 5 

42 9 

43 1 

53.5 

42 .i 

52 2 

39 2 

45.2 

KR-20 

84 

86 

72 

.85 

73 

.79 

81 


All India 
Median as 
Peicentage 

41.2 

45 4 

43 1 

49 5 

41.7 57 8"' 

42,8 10 

45 2 


With the exception of the test in spellings, all aver¬ 
ages weie highei than 40% with two of them being moie 


than 50% Going by the geneial expectation in the schools, 
it could be consideied as acceptable It also compared 
quite favouiably with othei States. Achievement in the 
lest on spellings was lower, as compared lo the other 
tests It, piobably leflected the delayed emphasis on this 
aspect of learning of language, the tiend was noticed in 
oLher States as well. 

A small sample of 471 pupils of Class V selected 
fiom the schools in the sample were also administered 
Lhe test battery. The puipose was lo study 'gain' in one 
academic year The mean scoies are given in Table 15 5. 

Table 15-5 


MEAN ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — CLASSES IV AND V 


Claw 

Anlh. 

RC(P) RC(S) WK 

A W 

5 5, 

Spell 

Total 

IV (2986) 

17 0 

18 9 

6 9 21 4 

10 1 

9 4 

9 8 

93 5 

V (471) 

17 5 

19.5 

7 0 22 1 

10 8 

98 

10.5 

97 2 


A gain of 4% ovei the total score attained in Class IV 
presented a very dismal picture. Even in a sequential 
subject like arithmetic, the gam was a meagie 3% This 
was the net result of effoits made and expenditure in- 
cuired for a whole year! Seen in light of the fact that 
theiewere nearly 17% fewer children in Class V as com¬ 
pared to class IV", and with the assumptions that (0 all 
of this diffeience is not due lo increment in population 
and GO on the aveiage, more low achievers, than high 
achievers diop out of the system, even the small ob¬ 
served gain might be more apparent than leal. 

Differences between regions aie shown in the fol¬ 
lowing table. 

Table 15.6 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — REGION-WISE 


Reg ton 

Arlth 

RCCP) RC(S) WK 

A W 

55 

Spell 

Total 

Capital 

Mean 16 7 

19 4 

67 

21 3 

10 9 

10 0 

10.1 

95 1 

City 

SD 61 

6 6 

2.9 

6.8 

38 

44 

4.8 


(184) 

Central 

Mean 18,3 

19 2 

72 

21 3 

10 7 

10 0 

10 2 

96 9 

Revenue 

SD 7 4 

76 

34 

7.5 

4,2 

9,6 

51 


Region 

(828) 

Southern 

Mean 17.2 

19.8 

7.2 

22 0 

10 1 

9.6 

10 2 

96 1 

Revenue 

SD 6 8 

85 

34 

7.6 

4.3 

4,1 

5.3 


Region 

(1207) 

Northern 

Mean 15 6 

17 1 

6.2 

19 7 

9.2 

8.4 

8.9 

85,1 

Revenue 

SD 6 6 

7.0 

30 

7.3 

3.6 

39 

4,6 



Region 

(772) 


9 The maximum possible store 

10 Tripura is e,\i lulled These tests were not common for all the States. 

11 The Filth All India Educational Survey total enrolment in Class IV - 5,23,644 Class V » 4,36,642. (1986 statistics), 
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Northern Revenue region turned out to be the poor¬ 
est achieving area, theie was no difference in the Central 
and Southern legions with the children from the capital 
city following veiy closely Contrary' to the expectations, 
the childien in the capital city of Bhubaneshwar did not 
achieve higher than in the ofhei legions, In Orissa, the 
same were beLter than those of the Northern Revenue 
legion In general, the differences between the legions 
were not veiy large 

Achievement of children on two tests, namely Arith¬ 
metic and Reading Compiehenslon (paragraphs) was also 
sLudied objective-wise and in case of Anthmetic, topic- 
wise too. 


Table 15-7 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objedtue 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Knowledge (19) 

9 1 

3.4 

42.6 

Understanding (12) 

5 4 

2.4 

45.0 

Application (9) 

3 6 

2 1 

40 0 

Total (40) 

L7 0 

6 9 

42 5 


There were small diffeiences between the means on 
three objectives with ‘Understanding’ and not ‘Knowl¬ 
edge’ having the highest percentage, It is likely that the 
diffeience between two types of items in terms of what 
they lequired fiom pupils was veiy thin, 

Table 15-8 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — TOPIC-WISE 


Topic 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Time (3) 

1.1 

9 

36 7 

Factors and Multiples (7) 

2.6 

1 6 

.37 1 

Fundamental Operations( 12) 

5.3 

2 6 

44 2 

Weights and Measures (3) 

1 0 

,8 

33 3 

Fractions (5) 

1,7 

1 3 

34.0 

Decimals t7) 

34 

1 7 

48 6 

Unitary method and 

Others (3) 

1.9 

.9 

63 3 

Total (40) 

170 

69 

42 5 


The highest score pei cent in Unitary method, was 
in line with observations elsewhere too It is piobably 
taught with introduction of i tiles at an early stage It is in 
fact, also a part of daily life in simple purchase-transac¬ 
tions. That ‘Decimals’ had the next highest percentage 
score is worth noting as geneially children are found to 
have difficulties with this topic ‘Fundamental Opera¬ 
tions’ were expected to have a high mean but it was not 
so, 


Table 15-9 


ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 
OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Noting Detail (17) 

86 

3.4 

50 6 

Simple Comprehension l2 (13) 

5 6 

30 

43 1 

Inference” (14) 

4.8 

2 6 

34 3 

Total 

18 9 

7 9 

42 9 


The difleiences in the mean achievements on the 
three objectives were in the expected dilection Diawing 
‘Inference’ is a highei level skill which is still being 
learnt A 51% scoie on 'Noting Details’ could be consid¬ 
ered satisfactory. 

The differences in the achievements of pupils when 
divided over location, gender and caste weie also stud¬ 
ied, Relevant details are presented in the tables Lhat 
follow 

Table 15-10 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — LOCATION-WISE 


Test 

location 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Arith 

U 

16 9 

70 

79 


R 

17 2 

70 


RC(P) 

U 

19.3 

75 

1.24 


R 

18 9 

80 


UC(S) 

U 

69 

3 0 

43 


R 

6.9 

34 


W.K 

U 

21 4 

7,6 

.12 


R 

21 4 

7.5 


AW 

U 

n 0 

4 1 

6 87 


11 

98 

4 1 


SS 

U 

9 6 

4 3 

1 10 


U 

94 

4 0 


Spelling 

u 

10 0 

4 9 

62 


R 

9« 

5 1 


llC (total) 

U 

26 2 

97 

81 


R 

25 8 

10 5 


T (5 + 6 + 7) 

U 

.30,6 

11 0 

3.31 


R 

29 0 

10 8 



Urban - 735 Rural - 226l 
' p< 05; ’ p< 01 


With the exception of one test on choice of Appro¬ 
priate Word, there were no differences among ehilchen 
from urban and ruial area The achievement on 'Appro¬ 
priate Word’ was likely to be influenced by media, namely, 
radio and TV as also interpersonal communication among 
the educated. It is likely that the children from uiban 
area got more exposed to the favourable factors. The 
significant difference in aggregate T 5+6+7 could also be 


I2Thls includes 

(a) deilvlng meaning of difficult words from llie context, and 
(to relating things a( a simple level 

13Thls includes identifying the message 01 the cential Idea, and the tide of the witte-up. 
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clue to the difference in the lest mentioned above How¬ 
ever, the cliffeience was not very substantial. 

Table 15.11 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMEN'I - GENDER-WISE 


Test 

Gender 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Audi 

li 

17 4 

, 6 9 

3 26 


G 

16 6 

7 1 


ucn>) 

B 

19 1 

79 

0 93 


G 

18 8 

79 


ltC(S) 

11 

70 

33 

1 55 


G 

6 8 

3.3 


WK 

II 

21 7 

77 

2 73 


G 

21 0 

7 3 


A W. 

B 

10 1 

4.0 

0 61 


G 

10 2 

4 3 


ss. 

II 

9 5 

4 1 

0 18 


G 

9.4 

4 0 


Spelling 

B 

98 

50 

1.13 


G 

10 0 

5 2 


UC (Totall 

B 

26 1 

10 3 

1.22 


G 

25 6 

10 3 


T (5 + 6 + 7) 

B 

29 3 

10 8 

0 70 


G 

29 6 

11.0 


Hoys - 1837 Gills - 1159 




p< 01 





The boys tended to 

score marginally higher than the 

girls. The diffeience in Arithmetic and Word Knowledge 

were statistically significant, but not very laige 


On the 

whole the 

achievement of boys and girls 

were not veiy different 





Table 15.12 



DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT - 

CASTE WISE 


Test 

Gioup 

Mean 

SD 

1- 

Arlth 

SC 

15 9 

60 



ST 

15 5 

6.3 

29.7 


BC 

16 2 

6 3 



Others 

18 2 

75 


UC(P) 

SC 

17.9 

7.9 



ST 

17 4 

7 1 

18 32 " 


BC 

18.9 

7.0 



Olheis 

19 9 

82 


RC(S) 

SC 

6.8 

34 



ST 

6 2 

3.0 

12 54” 


BC 

70 

30 



Other.s 

72 

34 


W.K. 

SC 

21 4 

6 6 



ST 

19 9 

7.6 

10 94' 


BC 

21 1 

71 



Others 

22 0 

78 


A.W. 

SC 

8.9 

4 0 



ST 

9.3 

35 

43 7" 


BC 

10.2 

4 2 



Other.s 

10 8 

4.2 


SS, 

SC 

88 

4 1 



ST 

87 

3.8 

22.6 


BC 

9.0 

4.0 



Others 

10.0 

4 1 



Te\t 

G) nup 

Mean 

SD 

A 

Spelling 

SC 

92 

4 8 



ST 

9 I 

5 1 

17,3' 


BC 

80 

4 0 



Others 

10 5 

5 2 


RC Tol.il 

SC 

24 8 

10 1 



ST 

23 7 

9 1 

19.25 


BC 

25 8 

9.4 



Others 

27,1 

10 6 


T (5 + 6 + 7) 

SC 

27 0 

10 3 



ST 

27 0 

10 0 

38 0 


BC 

28 1 

99 



Otheis 

31 3 

11 1 



1 p< 01 

‘Others’ achieved highest in all the seven tests, get¬ 
ting a total of 98.6 as their mean score It was followed 
by 91 2 as average ovei the aggregate by the 1 Backwaid 
Classes Scheduled Tribes had the lowest mean of 86.1 
The composition of the gtoup in Oiissa was also in 
contiast with the same in some other States e.g. Tamil 
Nadu where the ma|ority was categorised as Backward 
gioup; in Orissa it was only 5 4% of the total gioup 

While there were near nil diferences ovei location 
(U/R) oi gender (B/G), the same were quite marked 
with the highest achievement of ‘Others’ to the lowest of 
the Scheduled Tribes. 

Factors Related to Pupil Achievement 

All the pupil and home background related variables 
were regressed against achievement in Reading Compre¬ 
hension and Authmelic separately To reduce the num¬ 
ber of variables, home related variables were combined 
in three composite scores 

The regression coefficients for the variables enteied 
in the three composite variable aie given below: 


Home Background 



RC 

A rub. 

location 

53 

.71" 

Father’s Occupation 

-.07 

- 13 

Caste 

,70 

. IT 

Father’s Education 

.49’ 

21 

Mothers Education 

.25 

.01 

Number of Siblings 

-.36 

-25 

R 

■ 15 

.17 


" p< 01 


The variable significant for both the criteria was Caste; 
the differences between caste gioups were found to be 
substantial However, Location made the difference to 
achievement in Anthmetlc and Father’s Education to the 
scores in Reading Comprehension. 
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ATTAINMENTS OF PRIMARY SCHOOL CHILDREN IN VARIOUS SIATES 


Difference between gioups when divided ovei loca¬ 
tion was not significant foi achievement in aiithmelic or 
in tests of leading comprehension In combination with 
other vanables, it made a significant contiibution in im¬ 
proving the coirelation between Home Backgiound and 
the criterion variables 


Facilities for Learning 



RC 

Ailth 

Attended Pre-school 

0 48 

-0 23 

Place fot Study 

-0 10 

0 34 

Help in Homework 

1 08" 

1 56 

Availability of Textbooks 

0.95 

0 77' 

Availability of Study Matenal 

-2 79' 

-1 81 

Helping Household 

0 50 

0 07 

Regularity m Attendance 

2 50‘ 

1 45 

p<,05; ' p< ,01 



The variables which contribLited significantly towards 
achievement weie receiving help with homework, avail- 

ability of textbooks and othei 

study material (such as 

something to wiite on or with) and regularity in attend¬ 
ing school Negative signs for Availability of Notebooks 

could not be understood. All 

other variables 

reflected 

family’s involvement with the 

success of the 

child at 

school. Attending Pre-school programme seemed to have 
no impact on achievement, the percentage having at¬ 
tended pre-school was not very low-30%. It could be 
due to the quality of pie-schooling or the difference 

between what is done in pie- 

-school and what is ex- 

pected in the primary school H 



Educational Environment at Home 




RC 

Arilh 

Get Newspapei 

-87 

-.81' 

Get Magazines 

2,25” 

,72 

Books at Home 

33 

69' 

Reads Books 

02 

41 

R 

09 

11 


' p< .05; ' p< 01 


The picture regarding educational environment at 
home was not as clear as was the case for the Facilita¬ 
tors for Learning, Insignificant regression coefficients were 
recorded against reading of books other than textbooks 
for both the criterion variables, 15 


The three composite vaiiables and five others were 
regressed with achievement in Reading Comprehension 
and Arithmetic, inciements in R 2 aie summarised in the 
tables that follow; 

, Table 15.13(a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

R J 

Increment 

A 

1 




in R J 



Woitl Knowledge 

4509 

.2033 

.2033 

761.08** 

45 

Facilities 

4817 

,2320 

0287 

Ill 50** 

25 

for I earning 

Similar Language 

4942 

2442 

0122 

48 04** 

.15 

Age 

.4955 

2455 

0013 

5 08* 

- 11 

Home Backgiound 

.4963 

.2463 

.0008 

3 06 

,15 

Time Watch TV 

.4967 

2467 

0004 

1 51 

01 

Edunl. Environ. 

.4971 

,2471 

0005 

1 91 

.10 

Gender 

.497? 

2473 

.0001 

0 46 

-02 

p< 05 ' p< 01 







Table 15.13 (b) 



CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLES 


TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Variable 

R 

R- 

Increment 

/• 

r 




hi It- 



Woid Knowledge 

4442 

1974 

.1974 

733.91' 

44 

Facilities for 

4741 

2248 

.0274 

105.30 

24 

Learning 

Home Background 

4824 

2327 

.0080 

30 99" 

16 

Similar Language 

4855 

.2357 

0030 

11 77" 

13 

Gender 

4880 

.2381 

0024 

9 50 

-.06 

Time Watch TV 

4892 

2393 

0011 

4 48' 

00 

Age 

4902 

2403 

0009 

3 69 

-10 

Edunl, Environ 

4907 

2408 

0005 

2 13 

10 


N - 2986 
p< 05, p< 01 


The most significant variable with respect to differ¬ 
ences in achievements of pupils was individual-related, 
namely Word Knowledge, The score on this test was 
taken as a substitute for a measure of general ability. In 
addition ‘Facilities for Learning’ and ‘Similarity of Lan¬ 
guage’ also contributed towards increment in R 2 with 
both the criterion vanables. In Orissa, a large group 
(39%) of children reported the language spoken at home 
to be different from the medium of instruction 16 . ‘Age’ 


14 The State Coordinator commented 1 "Pre-schooling is managed through the ICDS scheme (Aanganwadls of Community Development 
Department) In an Irregular manner without basic educational components, They are primarily meant for health care and feeding There 
is no regular pre-schooling programme in die State," 

15 The State Coordinator commented, "The negative result in respect of newspapets is due to the fact that the newspaper is not available to 
•students in rural areas and there Is no motivation for newspaper reading ” 

16 The variable had not been consistently significant in all States where such a percentage was fairly high. The extent to which the two 
languages are different would be Important A child speaking Gujarati or Punjabi at home and learning through the medium of Hindi was 
likely to face little difficulty but the same cannot be said for a child who spoke Tamil at home and learnt through Hindi or Marathi 
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also seemed to make some difference. The increment 
contributed by Age foi R 2 foi Reading' Comprehension 
was statistically significant but not the one foi Arith¬ 
metic But 'Home Background’ ‘Time Watch TV and ‘Gen¬ 
der all added to R 2 foi Arithmetic Gender had a nega¬ 
tive V with both Lhe cntenon vaiiables. Only marginally 
higher achievement of boys as compaied to girls was 
noted in Table 15 11 'Time Watch TV’ had a neai zero 
V both with Reading Comprehension and Arithmetic. 
Values of R 2 s foi both Lhe criteria weie realy the same 
In Tables 15 13(a) and 15.13(b) impact of individual- 
related variables including pupil’s home backgiound was 
studied Values of cumulative R 2 in the tables were 25% 
and 24% respectively. The former was close to the coun¬ 
try median and latter much highei than that - the median 
R 2 for Arithmetic being 18% only In addition to the 
variability ansing because of differences in ability ox- 
home backgiound of Lhe pupils, some of the diffeiences 
were also likely to acciue because of the schools provid¬ 
ing diffeient levels of suppoit foi facilitating learning, 

All the school-related variables excluding those pio- 
viding mfoimation about teachers, were regiessed with 
pupil achievement 

Table 15.14(a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Vai labia 

R 

R 2 

Inclement 
In R J 

R 

r 

Teaching Experience 
of Ileadmastei 

2021 

0408 

0408 

82 61 

20 

Book Bank 

2844 

0809 

0400 

8 40" 

- 16 

Opeiation 

Blackbo.ud 

.3200 

1024 

0215 

4 60 

18 

No Detention Policy 

3354 

1125 

.0101 

2 18 

-13 

Exp,as Headmaster 

3470 

1204 

0079 

1 71 

-03 

PT A 

.3596 

1293 

0089 

1 93 

05 

Room foi 

Headmaster 

3764 

1417 

0123 

2 70 

.10 


p< 05, ' p< 01 


In Onssa, the dispersion of the scoies obtained by 
pupils tended to be somewhat nairowei than m several 
other States, The range of sehool-means was also nar- 
lowcr. In Arithmetic, foi example, the standard deviation 
of 196 school means was only 4 8 as compared to 6.7 for 
die scores of 3,010 pupils. This was along the expected 
lines, The range of school means could not be much 
narrower as the number of pupils in most schools was 
not very large Relative variability between school means 
-as compared to the pupil scores was less in Orissa than 
in most other States 


Table 15.14(b) 

CONTRIBUTION OP SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Vai table 

R 

R 2 

Increment 
in R- 

R 

1 

Opeiation 

Blackboard 

1988 

0395 

0395 

1 98' 

20 

Book Bank 

.2518 

.0634 

.0239 

4 92' 

-16 

Teaching Exp 
ol Headmastei 

2798 

0783 

0149 

3 10 

11 

Teacheis pei 

Class Gioup 

.3016 

.0909 

,0127 

2 67 

- 10 

Room for the 
Headmastei 

.3230 

1043 

0134 

2 84 

08 

Facilities for 
Teachers 

3375 

1139 

0096 

2 04 

-07 


' p< 05, ' p< 01 


In the two tables given above, most of the variables 
which did not contribute statistically significant incre¬ 
ment to R 2 were omitted Only those variables, for which 
‘F’ was larger than 2 00 were letained, The total contri¬ 
bution to R 2 was 18% for Reading Compiehension and 
15% for Arithmetic, both being lower than the median 
values foi all the States The school-related vaiiables 
turned out to be less significant so fai as differences in 
pupil-achievement were concerned than the home ie- 
latecl variables 

Keeping consistency of statistical significance of the 
contribution of an independent variable to R 2 in relation 
to both the criterion variables ‘Book-Bank’ and 'Opera¬ 
tion Blackboard’ were identified as the two most impor¬ 
tant variables Operation Blackboaicl had reached 43% of 
the schools by 1991 The 'r’s were positive but not very 
high Existence of Book-Banks, on the other hand, had 
negative correlations. If books weie lent to the childien 
for school houis and taken back from them, it might 
have turned out to be detrimental to learning 17 

In addition to these two, headmasters with longer 
teaching experience also tended to produce somewhat 
higher mean achievements of the pupils Its contribution 
to R 2 in relation to Reading Compiehension was statisti¬ 
cally significant 

In general the school-related variables turned out to 
be less significant so far as diffeiences in achievement 
weie concerned. There weie few appaient leasons for 
schools to be very different from each othei, all but 3 
were administered by the same agency, 85% were pri¬ 
mary (only) schools As most of the schools had been in 
existence for 20 or more years and they weie all lun by 
the government greater similarity Was likely to develop. 


17 The State Ccioidlnator explained that the textbooks meant for children of Classes III and IV were expected to be used by more than one 
batch of children Such an expection might caution childien to use the textbooks very carefully, affecting their learning 
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INTER CORRELATIONS OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLES AND ACHIEVEMENT 
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Punjab 


Accoiding to the mtio of number of pupils enrolled in 
Class IV in the State as compaied to the total number in 
the country, Punjab was to test 2,500 pupils to be se¬ 
lected fiom 107 schools. The Stale reached neatly all 
schools and leluined data foi 75% of the sample ex¬ 
pected, In addition, tests weie also admimsleied to an¬ 
other gioup of 619 pupils fiom Class V. 

Table 16.1 

SAMPLES PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANA' YSES 


S,N Region No o / School 1 ) No of Pupils 


Ludhiana 

T 


175 




r- 


143 

Patiala 

38 


919 




33 


584 

Jallandlnr 

62 


1497 




63 


1222 

Total 

107 


2591 




103 


1949 


The maximum fall-out was from the distnct of Patiala. 
It incidentally also had a much lowci acheivement when 
compared to the two other regions As the extent of 
absenteeism and poor achievement of pupils aie likely 
to be conelated positively, the two could have occured 
concurrently, Moreover, the State, having been a dis¬ 
turbed area for long, the situation could have become 
particularly difficult dining a certain time-interval, affect¬ 
ing both the attendance and achievement of pupils 
Neverthless, the original composition of the State sample 
was sbmewhat distuibed, giving an advantage to the 
State in its ovet all mean. 

The tepresentadveness of the sample was also checked 
by compaung some of the statistics available from this set 
of data with those available in the Fifth All India Educa¬ 
tional Survey conducted by the NCERT in 1986. 

A small inciease in the peicentage of primary (only) 
schools could be a Unbilled to the difference in popula¬ 
tions of schools unclei the 1986 survey and this study. 
The piesent study was confined only to schools where 
the medium of instruction was Punjabi. It excluded En- 

L The numbei planned, 

2 Tlie number retained, 

Source: 

3 The School Questionnaire 

4 The Pupil Questionnaire 

5 The Teacher Questionalre. 


glish-medium schools which weie mainly private oi pn- 
vate aided and had Classes I to X/XI1 The percentage of 
pnmaiy schools was likely to be highei among vernacu- 
lai-medium schools 

Table 16.2 


SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO TI-IE POPULATION 


Vcn table 

Pei cen tape 

1986 Suivey Sample In the Study 

IT unary (only) Schools 

97 0 


99 0’ 

Gill Students 

45 6 


47 5' 

Scheduled Caste Students 

32 6 


39 V 

Scheduled Tube Students 

00 


U' 

Women Teacheis 

54 0 


64.2 s 

Trained Teacheis 

98,7 


98 9 1 


The increment in peicentages ol guls, Scheduled 
CasLe and Scheduled Tribe children was as expected 
because of the continued national chive to get these 
gioups into schools The diffeience in peicentage of SC 
students was mthei high, but it should be seen in the 
light of omission of pnvaie fee-charging schools from 
the population of schools, and a basic, laige propoilion 
of this gioup in the population , 

A shajp increase in the peicentage of women teach- 
eis was also in the expected direction, both because of 
moie women enteung employment and the recommen¬ 
dation of the National Policy of Education, 1986, to have 
at least one women teacher in the (minimum) Iwo-teachei 
primary schools 

The Tests in Punjabi 

Work on this survey started in Punjab at a idaLively latei 
stage, The Slate, thus, did not contribute any material 
which formed the basis for developing tests in’language, 
nor could it participate in the try-out of the items How¬ 
ever, the Punjabi language being veiy similar to Hindi in 
its grammar and having a large overlapping vocabulary, 
little difficulty was reported in lianslating the tests into 
Punjabi 
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Table 16.3 


DIFFICULTY VALUES OF 1TIF HEMS 


Paw I‘eitentage Ailth 

RC(P) 

IiC(S) 

WK 

A W 

ss 

Spell 

0 - 9 



1 





10 - 19 

2 

2 

1 


1 



20 - 29 

2 

2 

- 


1 


1 

■10 - 39 

3 

6 

- 


5 

1 

1 

40 - 49 

13 

11 

3 

11 

4 

2 

2 

30 - 59 

5 

13 

7 

IS 

5 

- 

10 

4.0 - 69 

6 

8 

3 

8 

5 

10 

10 

70 - 79 

6 

2 

1 

3 

3 

5 

. 1 

80 - 89 

3 







Median 

49 5 

50 3 

53 8 

54 5 

51 5 

65 5 

58 0 


The tests pioved of leasonable difficulty in Punjab 
Except foi Lhe tests of Sentence Stiucture and Spelling, 
the median pass percentage vaned mound 50 Sixty-foui 
pel cent of the items were attempted coneclly by mote 
than 50% pupils, The two tests mentioned earlier proved 
rathei easy These weie constructed by the State centies 
themselves 

The median Disci iminateion Indices of the items in 
the Lests varied from 57.0 to 77 5, 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

Of the nearly 2,000 pupils of Class IV, 74% weie fiom 
rural areas; 47 5% weie girls The laigest propoition — 
48 5% -- belonged to ‘Otheis’ while 39% were Scheduled 
CasLe, followed by 11% ol Backwaid Classes; the Sched¬ 
uled Tube children weie a negligible 1 1% The aveiage 
age of these children was 10 1 yeais, 

Forty per cent fatheis and 55% mothers weie illiter¬ 
ate, with another 15% fathers and 23% mothers having 
studied up to the pnmary level only, On the other side, 
4% fathers and 1.4% mothers were graduates Thirty- 
three per cent fatheis were fanners and a neaily equal 
peicenlage were unskilled workeis, only 3% categorised 
their fathers undei ’Others', which coulcl include unem¬ 
ployed persons. Four per cent fathers weie either profes¬ 
sionals or had high-salaried jobs Thirty-one pei cent 
childien came from families with foui or more children 
and 16% horn small families of 1-2 children. 

The group that did not speak Punjabi al home, which 
was their medium of instillation al school, was a negli¬ 
gible 2% Sixteen per cent had attended some pre-school 
progiamme 

The peicentages of children who reported availabil¬ 
ity of most textbooks and other study material were 68% 
and 63%. iespek lively Five pei cent childien had few 
textbooks and 1 L% repoited inadequate availability of 
notebooks or other material to write with. Almost 60% 


got help in Lheir studies fiorn their families and 21% said 
they had some place wheie they could sit and study 
Neaily 35% childien helped their families loi two or 
moie houis daily wiih domestic 01 othei work. Less than 
1% childien said they had to miss school oflen, 76% said 
they could atLend it legulaily 

A newspapei and magazines weie available in 15% 
and 8% families only, lespectively, and neaily 80% had 
no books at home. Only 26% childien lead something 
other than their textbooks. More than 50% childien 
watched TV for some time everyday, 

Children from Punjab did not have many advantages 
in teims of their home background, the jicicenlage of 
educated paienls was not high; they did not have books 
01 magazines at "home Neaily 40% of the gioup be¬ 
longed to the socially disadvantaged group of Scheduled 
Caste children Pre-school education was available to 
few childien But they were learning in theii mother 
tongue 

lhe Teachers 

Of Lhe 204 teachers that responded to the queslionnaiie 
meant to elicit information about teacheis, 73% weie 
teaching in the rural area, 64% were women. The pio- 
poition of women teachers in Punjab was smaller only to 
that in Delhi. Most of the teachers (70%) were in the 
age-gioup 35-50 yeais. The same percentage had taught 
at least for more than ten years, only 25% seemed to be 
new, having been m the piofession for less than five 
years 

Seventy-one pei cent teachers were matiiculates, 23% 
had studied upto Class XII, 4% weie graduates, only 
2,5% had not passed the maliiculaLion examination 

Ninety per cent teachers had gone thiough two years 
of Junioi Basic Training and anothei 7% had received a 
one-year piogiamme of piofessional education foi pri¬ 
mary school teacheis, a small 2 5% were B.Eds Less 
than one per cent teacheis weie untiamed. Eighty per 
cent had leceived some inseivice Unhung, 

Eighty-five pet cent of the teacheis lived quite close 
to theii schools as was indicated by the time required to 
travel to and horn their place of woik. This large group 
spent one hour 01 less everyday for this puipose. 

Only 20% teachers said they tried some innovative 
practices in theii teaching although 85% believed that it 
world impiove both the inteiesi and achievements of the 
pupils. Very few teachers repoited not using material 
other than textbooks, 88% had developed some of it 
themselves, 57% had even involved their pupils in this 
activity 

A majority of 54% teacheis carried out 2-3 evalua¬ 
tions a yeai, but 39% administered tests every month; on 
the other side, 8% teachers examined their pupils only 
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once a year Ninety-three per cent teachers used the 
results of evaluation for diagnosing weaknesses in learn¬ 
ing or teaching or both, the rest used it only for promot¬ 
ing students to the next class 

More than half the teachers did not have copies of 
the textbooks, they borrowed them from pupils, prob¬ 
ably on the spot; of the rest, 36% had their own copies 
Sixty-one pei cent did not have access to a Punjabi 
language dictionary 

Ninety-six per cent teachers said they helped the 
weak'students by paying special attention to them in the 
class; 4% advised parents to arrange pnvaLe teutons. 
Ninety-one per cent teachers said they checked pupils’ 
homework regularly Sixty-six per cent teachers reported 
that students fiequently asked questions in class -- indi¬ 
cating a somewhat premissive environment 

The teachers in Punjab had a moderate amount of 
general education, well supported by professional edu¬ 
cation — both pre-service and in-service More of them 
kept to traditional practices 

The Headmasters 

Most of the 99 headmasters who responded to the school 
questionnnaire were mature, 97% being older than 35 
years, in fact 50% were above 50 years of age. Corre¬ 
spondingly, 88% had taught for more than 15 years; only 
3% ol this group had leaching experience of less than 
five years. But 37% had been head teachers for less than 
five years. All of them were trained, most had received 
one or two years of professional education meant for 
preparing teachers for primary schools, only one of them 
had a B Ed degree. 

The Schools 

Seventy-six pei cent of the schools from where data 
were available were in the rural area; 94% were admin¬ 
istered by the government and another 3% by local bod¬ 
ies Only 3% were private aided or totally private All 
but one school had only primary classes. Except 2% that 
admitted either boys or girls only, the schools were co¬ 
educational. Eighty-four per cent had been in existence 
for more than 20 years; only 2% were newly opened, 
i.e,, during the last ten years. 

More than 50% schools had a separate room for the 
headmaster, but a separate room for the teachers was 
available in only 5% of the schools. The drinking-water 
facility was available in 93% of the schools, and urinals 
for girls in 58% of them. Nineteen per cent schools 
reported having Book Banks; the average number of 
books in the library was 235 . 


Two-thirds of the schools followed ‘No Detention 
Policy’ only up to Class I; 8% did not lepond to the 
question. It is likely that they did not automatically pro¬ 
mote children from Class I to Class II Ten per cent 
schools said they did not detain children light up to 
Class IV Operation Blackboard had been implemented 
in 42% of the schools up to 1991 Eighty per cent schools 
reported having a Parent Teachei Association but only 
69% reported having one or moie meetings every year 
In brief, the primary schools in Punjab had tiained 
and experienced headmasters When compared to other 
States the physical facilities were better. Nearly all schools 
that participated in the study had primary classes only 
and were managed by the StaLe governmenl. 

Achievements of Pupils 

Data from 2,568 pupil were analysed, of these 1949 
were from Class IV and the lest from Class V The 
achievements of children of Class IV, the main group 
under reference, aie given below. 


Table 16.4 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF CHILDREN 


Test 

Ailth 

(40? 

RC(P) RC(S) WK 
(44) (16) (40) 

A W, 
(24) 

SS 

(18) 

Spell 

(2S) 

Total 

(207) 

Mean 

21 5 

21 6 

82 

22 6 

12 1 

11 5 

14 4 

111 9 

SD 

80 

10.3 

4.4 

99 

55 

4,6 

73 


Mean as 
percentage 

53.7 

49 1 

51 2 

56 5 

50 4 

63 9 

57.6 

54.1 

Klt-20 

89 

.93 

87 

93 

.86 

.86 

.93 


All India 
Median as 
Fercentage 

41.2 

45 4 

43 1 

49 5 

41 7 

57 8 6 7 

42 8 7 

45,2 


With the exception of the test on Reading Compre¬ 
hension based on paragraphs, the average scores on all 
the tests were above 50% On the two tests which were 
to be prepared or adapted by the State, namely, Sen¬ 
tence Structure and Spelling, these went up by another 
10% or more. The distributions on these two tests were 
also somewhat skewed negatively. The tests could have 
become easier than the Hindi version. This tendency 
was also noticed in Word Knowledge, a lest where trans¬ 
lation could alter the difficulty level more easily. Never¬ 
theless, the achievements in Punjab were considered sat¬ 
isfactory. 

All States were requested to administer the test bat¬ 
tery to a small sample — at least 200 — to be selected 
from a minimum of 10 schools of pupils from Class V 
The purpose was to study the gain over a school year, 


6 The maximum possible score 

7 Tripura is excluded, These tests were not common for all the States 
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Table 16.5 

MEAN ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — CLASSES IV AND V 


Class 

Arith 

RC(P) RC(S) 

\VK A W. 

SS 

Spell , 

Total 

IV (1949) 

21 5 

21 6 

8 2 

22 6 12.1 

11 5 

14.4 

111.9 

V (619) 

23 0 

22 3 

8 5 

24 1 13 0 

12.1 

16,2 

119 2 


Although pupils of Class V scored, on the average, 
highei than those of Class IV in all the tests, the differ¬ 
ences were small The proportionate difference was high¬ 
est on the lest on Spelling; this peihaps is a skill lhat is 
emphasised after the children have mastered the basic 
nnnimiims of writing One had expected a higher gain in 
the lest in authmetic, too, but this was limited to an 
average of 1 5 scores only The improvement was least 
in Reading Compiehension. Deficiency in understanding, 
on the pait of the teacher, of the higher skills involved 
in leading compiehension could be partly responsible 


The differences in achievements of chilclien divided 
ovei regions were also studied. Ludhiana was selected as 
a leplacement foi the Capital city as the Union Territory 
of Chandigarh was the seal of the governments of both 
Punjab and Haryana The differences over ihe regions 
were large and clear-cut, the pattern of diffeiences were 
the same on each of the seven tests, culminating in the 
maximum diffeience of 72 points (35%) in the highest 
and lowest-achieving legions. In the case of Ludhiana, 
the sample of childien was selected fiom the city only, 
in the Patiala region, the sample was drawn horn the 
district of Bhatinda Ludhiana is an inclustiial city while 
Bhatinda may he a backwaid aiea The diffeiences among 
the legions weie very substantial. 

The children's achivemenl on two of the tests, 
namely, Arithmetic and Reading Compiehension (para¬ 
graphs), weie studied as divided over objectives, and in 
case of Aiithmelic, topics as well, 


for the very limited improvement, 


Table 16.6 

ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS — REGION-WISE 


Region 


Arith 

RC(P) 

RC(S) 

WK 

A W 

SS 

Spell 

Total 

Ludhiana 

ftfean 

28 1 

33.2 

13.1 

30.4 

17,7 

152 

20 1 

157 8 

(143) 

SD 

4.9 

3.5 

1.9 

9.3 

31 

24 

4.4 


Patiala 

Mean 

17.4 

14 1 

6 3 

17.8 

92 

92 

11 4 

85.4 

(584) 

SD 

8,7 

9.3 

4.6 

10.5 

62 

5.2 

7,7 


Jalandhar 

Mean 

22.7 

23 8 

86 

23.9 

12 8 

12 2 

15.2 

119.2 

(1222) 

SD 

7.0 

8.9 

39 

8 6 

46 

40 

69 



Table 16.7 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC - OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Knowledge (19) 

97 

35 

51 0 

Understanding (12) 

6.8 

2.8 

56,7 

Application (9) 

50 

26 

55.5 

Total (40) 

21 5 

80 

53 7 


The lowest percentage was in knowledge items, at 
best it could be explained as a case of 'no differences’ 
over the three objectives; comparable percentages over 
'Knowledge' and ‘Understanding’ had been noticed in 
some other Stales as well but a comparable percentage 
on ‘Application’ items had not been obtained in any 
other State, nor had the percentage for ‘Knowledge’ been 
smaller than the one for ‘Understanding’. 


Table 16.8 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — TOPIC-WISE 


Topic Mean SD Mean as Percentage 


Time (3) 

2.0 

1.0 

66,7 

Factors and Multiples (7) 

3.3 

1 5 

47.1 

Fundamental Operations (12) 

70 

30 

58.3 

Weights and Measures (3) 

1 3 

9 

43.3 

Fractions (5) 

2.4 

1 4 

56.7 

Decimals (7) 

3.5 

4.7 

50 0 

Unitary Method and 

Others (3) 

2 1 

9 

70 0 

Total 

21,5 

8.0 

53.7 


A high percentage of score on Unitary method was 
noticed in all the States which could be due to the three 
items being very easy or the questions being very similar 
to the ones practised in the classrooms. It had also been 
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hypothesised Unit simple problems (sums) involving the 
unitary melhod were taught by teacheis by intioduclion 
of uiles and practised sulhuently in ihe classioom Its 
pioximity to the everyday expeuences of Lhe childien as 
the reason behind the high pass peicentages could not 
be supported as the percentage scoie on Weights and 
Measuics, an aiea oi daily experience ot the childien, 
had the lowesL average, the laltei was difficult to ex¬ 
plain, A plausible reason could be the use of different — 
at times even faulty — nomenclatuie in'day-to-ciay trans¬ 
actions. Foi example, the use of ‘pav’ fot 250 giams, 01 a 
kilo instead of a Hue for liquids. 

A high percentage scoie on Time could be due to 
the Tecency’ factoi Factors and Multiples and Decimals 
vveie considered somewhat difficult areas More than 
58% aveiage foi Fundamental Opeiations was consid- 
eied barely satisfactory. 

Table 16.9 


MFAN ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 
OISfECTIVE-mSE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Pet tentage 

Noting Detail (17) 


97 

4 8 

57 0 


Simple Compiehension* 
Inference s (l4) 

(13) 

6 4 

3 4 

49 2 



55 

3 t 

39 3 


Total (44) 


216 

10 3 

49 l 



Table 16.10 



DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — 

LOCATION-WISE 


Test location 


Mean 

SD 

t 

Arith 

u 


22.5 

84 

i 18' 


R 


21.2 

78 


RC(P) 

U 


22 2 

10 8 

1 51 


R 


21 4 

10 2 


RC(S) 

U 


8.8 

4.7 

.3 47' 


It 


80 

4,2 


W.IC 

u 


22 6 

11,6 

18 


p 


22 5 

92 


AW 

u 


12 2 

6 1 

,55 


It 


12 0 

53 


s s. 

u 


11 2 

51 

1 95 


R 


11 6 

44 


Spelling 

U 


13 5 

7 6 

3 17 


R 


14.7 

72 


RC (total) 

U 


31 0 

14 4 

2 28 


R 


29 4 

13 1 


T (5 + 6 + 7) 

U 


36 9 

167 

1.99' 


It 


38 4 

14 0 



Urban - 503 Ruial - 1446 
p< .05 ' p< .01 


In conluist to a near comparable achievement in 
Aulhmetic on ditfcienL objectives, the diffeienees in the 
mother tongue wcie clear-cut and in the expected direc¬ 
tion The simplest level of compiehending, i e , imbibing 
information provided, was found to be easiest, and chaw¬ 
ing infeience, the most difficult 

The diffeienees in the achievements of pupils, when 
divided ovei location, gendei and caste, were also stud¬ 
ied The lelcvant details can be seen in Tables 16 10 to 
16.12. 

Seventy-four per cent of the sample of pupils in this 
Study was horn anal aieas 111 In thiee out of seven tests 
urban childien scored somewhat highei than then imal 
counteipaits, two of these differences weie statistically 
significant. The anal gioup made up some of the clilfei- 
ences by scoung highei than urban children in the tests 
on structure of a sentence and spelling, Lhe diffeience 
for the lattei was statistically significant A difference of 
1 6 scores (only) in the total went in favoui of urban 
childien Howevei, the differences need Lo be seen m 
lhe light of the very high scoies attained by a small 
sample of childien fiom the city of Ludhiana 

Table 16.11 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — GENDTU-WISE 


Test 

Gander 

Mean 

*SD 

t 

Audi 

13 

21 2 

82 

2 06 


G 

21 9 

77 


ltC(P) 

13 

21 0 

10 2 

2.76' 


G 

22 3 

10 1 


ltC(S) 

B 

8 0 

45 

2,46' 


G 

85 

4 3 


W.K. 

B 

22,2 

99 

140 


G 

22 9 

99 


A.W. 

B 

11 7 

54 

3.03' 


G 

12 5 

56 


s.s 

15 

11 2 

47 

3 63 


G 

11 9 

4 5 


Spelling 

13 

13 8 

7.4 

3 80" 


G 

15 1 

73 


ltC (Total) 

13 

29.0 

13 4 

2 92 


G 

30.7 

13.6 


T 

13 

36.7 

14.7 

4.17' 

(5 + 6 + 7) 

G 

39 5 

14,6 



Hoys - 1024 Girls - 925 
' p< .05, ' p< 01 


In conliast to the urban/rural divide, the differences 
were more pronounced among boys and girls, with the 
latter achieving consistently higher scores in all the tests 




8 This Includes , 

(;i) deriving meaning of difficult words fiom ills context, and 
(bl relating things at a simple level 

9 Tins indudes idea 1 'king die message or the central idea and the title of the write-up. 

10 The percentage of eniolment fiom iural areas In the 1986 suivey was 81. 
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leaving no loom foi doubt about ihe direction of the 
difleience The numbei of gnl.s in the sample was lower 
than that of the boys and foimetl '17 5% of the sample 
only. Wheie the homes aie equally supportive of educa¬ 
tion of boys and guls, the lattei have been found to 
achieve highei in examinations 11 

Table 16.12 

DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — CASTE-WISE 


Ic\t 

Gump 

Mean 

AD 

F 

Ai nil 

SC 

21 7 

80 



ST 

24 1 

6 0 

4 18 


DC 

22 S 

75 



Cuba s 

21 0 

8 1 


RC(l’) 

SC 

22 3 

10 1 



ST 

21 8 

8.6 

3 96 


BC 

22 6 

97 



Oihei.s 

20 8 

10 6 


RC(S> 

SC 

8 3 

4 5 



ST 

82 , 

3 9 

2 76' 


BC 

8 9 

4,1 



Othei s 

80 

44 


WK 

SC 

22 4 

9.8 



ST 

23 0 

10 6 

5 25 


BC 

25 0 

89 



Othei s 

22 1 

10 1 


AW 

SC 

12 1 

5.4 



ST 

12 8 

49 

3 34 


BC 

13 1 

4 8 



Others 

11 8 

57 


s s. 

SC 

11 7 

4 8 



ST 

11 5 

4 7 

1 44 


BC 

11 9 

4 3 



Otheis 

11.3 

4 6 


Spelling 

SC 

14 5 

7.4 



ST 

17 3 

59 

1 81 


15C 

14 8 

6 8 



Otheis 

14 2 

7.4 

‘ 

KC (Total) 

SC 

30.6 

13.4 



ST 

30 0 

12.2 

4 03' 


BC 

31 5 

12 5 



Otheis 

28 8 

13 7 


T (5 + 6 + 7) 

SC 

38 3 

14 9 



ST 

41 6 

137 

2 42 


1JC 

39.8 

J 2 9 



Otheis 

37 3 

15 0 


SC - 764 ST - 

22, BC - 213, 

Otheis - 945 




p< 05, p< 01 

Two of the tour caste groups were prominent m the 
sample, SC being 39 2% and ‘Otheis’ - 48,5%, ST were a 
negligible 1 1%, and Backward Classes, another 11 2%, 


The dilfeiences on all the tests were statistically signifi¬ 
cant. Going by the total scoie on all the tests, Backwaid 
Classes had the highest aggregate of 119 1, followed by 
ST (118 7), SC (13.0) and 'Otheis’ (109 21 That Back¬ 
waid Classses achieve highei than 'Others’ had been 
seen in some othei States as well 'Otheis' had the low¬ 
est mean score If the ma]or pai t of the group belonged 
to the urban aieas, it could come from (he lowei socio¬ 
economic educational gtoup as the children of the highei 
socio-economic gioup aie often sent to English-medium 
schools by the parents 

Factors Related to Pupil Achievement 

All the variables i elated to the individual or to Lhe home 
background weie tegiessed against achievement tn Read¬ 
ing Comprehension and Arithmetic separately To reduce 
the numbei of vaiiables, some of these weie combined 
to gel the composite scoies on thiee genetal vaiiables. 
'Home Backgiound’, ‘Facilities foi Learning’ and 'Educa¬ 
tional Environment at Home’ 

The legresston coefficient foi the variables enteied 
in the three composite vaiiables are given below. 


Home Background 



RC 

Arilh 

Location 

42 

.48 

Falhei's Occupation 

1 19 

43" 

Caste 

-36 

-14 

Father’s Education 

84' 

24 

Mothei's Education 

2 31' 

1 07' 

Number of Siblings 

.96 

42 

R 

28 

20 

p< 05; “ p< 01 



‘Falhei’s Occupation’ and 'Mother’s Education’ turned 
out to be most impoitant with lefeience to variability in 

school achievement In addition 

‘Father’s Education’ and 

the 'Size of the Family' had some influence on 

achieve- 

ment in language but the same 

did not make 

a stgnifi- 

cant contribution to differences 

in achievement 

in arith- 

metic. The V between 'Mother's 

Education’ and the num- 

ber of siblings was -.145, 



Facilities for Learning 




RC 

Ai tth 

Attended Pre-school 

1 01 

64 

Place for Study 

-.83 

89' 

Help in Homewoik 

3 05' 

1 12" 

Availability of Textbooks 

2 57" 

2 00" 

Availability of Study Material 

-1 37" 

-2 73' 

Helping Household 

1 57" 

-03 

Regularity in Attendance 

1.18 

-1.55“ 

R 

17 

.22 


11 As observed In various public examinations. 


p< ,05, p< 01 
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‘Help in Homewoik' and availability of study mate¬ 
rial, including textbooks, made a significant contnbution 
to achievements of childien. It expiessed the family's 
involvement with then; childien's studies. The last two 
vauables listed, namely, 'Helping Household’ and 'Regu- 
lai Attendance’, weie other facets of concern of the fam¬ 
ily but their influence on achievement for the two crite- 
uon variables had opposite signs The negative sign foi 
the latter in relation to arithmetic could not be explained, 
T' between these two variables was - 075 

The value of R also diffeied foi these two composite 
vauables, While geneial home backgiound had a higher 
lelationship with Reading Comprehension, concern of 
the family had a higher R with achievement in Arith¬ 
metic IL is likely that learning of language is moie easily 
influenced by the geneial enviionment at home while 
the family's concern gels concietised in extending help 
m arithmetic 


Educational Environment at Home 



RC 

Arith. 

Get Newspapei 

3 09' 

1.91 

Get Magazines 

3 11 

1 32 

Books at Home 

-2 78" 

-1 41 

Reads Books 

-87 

36 

R 

15 

13 


' p< 05, ' p< 01 


The mtetest of the family in reading, ns expiessed in 
availability of leading maleual at home, seems to influ¬ 
ence the child’s performance in study-ielated tasks This 
composite variable had smaller Rs than the pievious 
two. 

These three vauables along with five olheis were 
legressed with achievement in leading comprehension 
and arithmetic, separately Then contribution to total van- 
ance in achievement of the two catenon variables is 
given below. 

Table 16.13(a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIA1ILES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

R J 

Inciement 
m R 1 

/■ 

r 

Word Knowledge 

4685 

2195 

2195 

547 60' 

47 

Home Background 

.5089 

2589 

0394 

103 55“ 

.28 

Time watch. TV 

5150 

2652 

0063 

16 73' 

21 

Echini. Environ. 

.5204 

2708 

, 0056 

14 85 

.16 

Facilities 

5224 

2729 

0020 

5 43' 

18 

foi Learning 

Gender 

5239 

2745 

0016 

4 43' 

07 

Similar Language 

.5249 

.2755 

0010 

2.71 

-03 

Age 

5249 

.2755 

0000 

- 

-.07 


p< ,05, ” p< 01 


Table 16.13 (b) 

CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL — RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN AK1TIIMFITC 


Variable i 

R 

ir 

Inclement 
in R J 

/<' 

r 

Word Knowledge 

4367 

1907 

1907 

458 90" 

.44 

Home Backgiound 

.4530 

,2052 

,0145 

35 56' 

20 

Time Watch TV 

4613 

2128 

0075 

18,62 

19 

Edunl Environ 

4647 

2160 

0032 

7 93 

.12 

Age 

4656 

.2168 

0009 

2,26 

- 08 

Gender 

4662 

2173 

0005 

- 

05 

Facilities for 

4664 

2175 

0002 

- 

10 

Learning 

Similar Language 

4665 

2176 

0000 

- 

.03 


’ p< 01 


In addition on to the scoies on the test on Word 
Knowledge, which was considered a sunogale foi a test 
of general ability, 'Home Backgiound', ‘Time Watch TV' 
and ‘Educational Environment at Home’ seemed Lo make 
a diffeience lo the achievement of childien at school, 
The significant contribution of watching TV in Punjab 
whoulcl be seen in the light of the fact that moie than 
50% childien lepoited watching TV and that theie was 
significant scope foi the vanable to be opeialive It also 
had significant positive Ts with both ihe cnleiion vau- 
ables. As in other States, moie independent vaiiables 
contributed to inciement in R 2 with Reading Compiehen- 
sion than Arithmetic. While in the case of the iattei 
criterion, no other variable made a significant contribu¬ 
tion to R 2 , ‘Facilities for Achievement' and 'Gendei' both 
turned out to be significant with lespecl to ditfeiences in 
achievement in language. 

The difference in the language spoken at home and 
the medium of instruction was not important per se in 
Punjab -- only 2 5% children leported the two lo be 
different. Age had a negative 'r' with both the cuteiia. 

The peicentage of explained vaiianee related Lo 
achievements of pupils in Reading Comprehension and 
Arithmetic that was associated with home- and individual- 
related variables was quite substantial in Punjab, Both 
the R 2 s weie high compaied to what was obtained in 
several other States. This was expected in a lich State 
like Punjab; there was greater possibility of homes pio- 
viding varied environments foi facilitating learning. 

Some of the differences in pupil achievement would 
also arise because of the variation in the facilities avail¬ 
able and the piactices adopted by the schools. All the 
school-related variables on which data were obtained in 
this study, excluding those providing infoimalion about 
the teachers and the practices adopted by them in teach¬ 
ing, were regressed with pupil achievement 
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The mngc of school means in most States was huger 
than would be geneially expected In Punjab, too, the 
standaid deviation of 93 school means was 6.5 12 points 
compared to 8 0 12 of the distribution of scores obtained 
Jry nearly 2,000 pupils 

Table 16.14(a) 

CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

IP 

Increment 
m IP 

F 

r 

Ape of the 
Headmastei 

,2483 

0616 

06 l 6 

5 98 

.25 

Teacheis 

Unti ained 

3673 

1349 

,0733 

7 62 ' 

19 

Boys/Glils/Cn-ed 

4218 

1779 

0430 

4,66" 

-16 

Rooms pei Class 
Gioup 

4548 

2069 

0290 

3 21 

16 

Facilities foi 

Pupils 

4945 

2445 

.0377 

4 34 

-.10 

Piopoition SC/ST 

5194 

2698 

0253 

2 97 

.18 

Percentage 

Attendance 

5395 

2911 

0213 

2 55 

16 

Location of 

School 

.5538 

3067 

.0157 

1 90 

-12 

Years of 

Existence 

5666 

3210 

.0143 

1 74 

14 

Time Given (Arith ) 

5765 

3323 

0113 

1 39 

05 

Time Given (Lang) 

5920 

3505 

.0182 

2 26 

.03 

PTA 

.6075 

3691 

0182 

2 36 

18 

Hooks In the 

Library 

6197 

3840 

0149 

1.91 

-02 

Pre-Primary 

Classes 

6363 

4048 

0209 

2.74 

19 

Admn of School 

.6440 

4147 

.0099 

1 30 

.14 

Facilities for 

Teachers 

6527 

.4261 

1114 

1 50 

04 

Professional 

Training of 
Headmaster 

.6634 

4400 

0140 

1 87 

-20 


' p< .05; ’ p< 01 


Table 16.14(b) 


CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Variable 

R 

IP 

Increment 
in R 2 

F 

r 

Age of the Pupil 

2491 

0620 

.0620 

6 02’ 

-25 

Facilities for 

Pupils 

3078 

0947 

0327 

3 25 

- 18 

PTA 

.3399 

,1155 

0208 

2 09 

17 

Book Bank 

3664 

1343 

.0187 

1.90 

- 18 

Teachers 

Untrained 

3966 

1573 

0230 

2.38 

05 

Total Enrolment 

4145 

1718 

0145 

1.50 

33 

Age of the 
Headmaster 

4301 

1850 

0132 

1 37 

.02 

Participation in 
Projects 

4435 

1967 

0117 

1 22 

-08 

Working Days 

.4625 

.2139 

.0172 

1 82 

-.06 

Boys/GIrls/Co-ed 

4774 

2279 

0140 

1 49 

-07 

Time Given to Arith 

4896 

2398 

0118 

1 26 

.09 

Time Given to 
(Lang) 

5160 

2662 

0265 

2 89 

-01 

Operation Blackboard .5293 

.2802 

0140 

1 53 

03 

Classes In School 

5273 

2887 

0086 

94 

05 

Pre-primary Classes 

5669 

3214 

0326 

3 70 

07 


p< 05 


Several other variables made small contributions to 
R 2 to take the totals to 48% and 38% with respect to 
Reading Comprehension and Arithmetic, respectively. 

It was hypothesised that more variance related to 
Arithmetic would be associated with school-related vari¬ 
ables than that for Reading Comprehension It did not 
turn out to be so. In both Tables 13 and 14, the percent¬ 
age variance attributable to mdependant variables ex¬ 
plored in this study remained lower for Arithmetic It 
may be mentioned that the standard deviation of the 
distribution of scores in arithmetic was smallei than for 
the test in language, indicating lesser variablility, in any 
case in achievement m Arithmetic 


12 The statistic was very close to the medians for all States which were 6.4 and 7 9 respectively 
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Foi consideung ihe inipoitancc of a \ amble vis-a- 
vis the diffeiences in school means, consistency in then 
contiibulion Lo R 2 was kept in mind li F values foi both 
R 2 were Significant, the leliabilily of its contiibulion was 
lated high None ol the variables in Pujab measuied up 
to this standard Only ‘Facilities foi Pupil’ came cLose to 
it. Although, administratively, the schools weie nol dif- 
feient fiom each olhei, 94% were administered by the 
government, very few wcie newly opened but they did 
seem to diffci in the kind ol physical facilities they had 
Foi example, halt the school had a sepatale 100 m foi the 
headmastei, 58% had sepaiate urinals foi gills It was 
likely that the schools had managed dtffetenl levels of 
facilities — physical (oi idated to academic woik) — with 
the help of Ihe local communities M 

Both the Vs weie negative Could it be that some 
schools paid moie attention to buildings and physical 
facilities and less lo making use of theiw' 


Olhei vauahles lint c onlnbuted a significant incre¬ 
ment lo R z lelated to Reading Compiehension weie ‘Age 
of the HeadnmasLer’, ‘Teachcis llntiained 1 and the school 
admitting only boys oi gills Oldui headmasters seemed 
to manage better learning on the pait of then pupils 
Both It 2 weie positive and the one with Reading Com¬ 
prehension was not too small 

The contnbution oi ‘Teacheis Untrained’, loo, could 
be explained as the percentage repotted by hcnclmasLei 
was negligible (1.1%) The same can be said with regaicl 
to the schools being co-educational, Foi Anthmeltc, no 
variable olhei than ‘Age of the Pupil’ made a statistically 
significant conuibutton to R 2 , In general, it may be said 
that none of the vanables exploied had a veiy significant 
impact on diffcicnccs between schools, the contnbutions 
weie small but the same added up to leasonable huge 
totals. 

Theie was balance between the vanance lelated to 
home and school vanables in Lhe State 


13 Eight per cent schools leportecl having a Parent Teachei Association 
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INTER CORRELATIONS OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES AND ACHIEVEMENT 
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Rajasthan 


In addition to the capital ciLy of Jaipur, the State of 
Rajasthan was divided into five other legions from which 
dish lets of Udaipur, Kota, Jaipur, Chuiu and: Jodhpur 
weie selected in the first step of sampling. Two hunched 
and seveiiLy-fotu schools weie identified and a sample 
of neaily 4,000 students was planned But the State coor¬ 
dinating auLhouly could not cany out the woik in Chuiu, 
and the entire sample of 24 schools having an estimated 
numbei of 432 pupils was chopped 

Table 17.1 


SAMPLES PLANNED AND OBTAINED 


Region 

No of Schools 

No of Pupih 

Capital City 

22' 

24 1 

550 

360 

Udalput 

35 

55 

775 

457 

Kota 

46 

54 

682 

589 

lalpui 

53 

48 

663 

325 

lodhpui 

74 

54 

958 

520 

Total 

250 


3628 




235 J 


2251 


The number of schools and pupils weie distnbuted 
over the legions so as to make it a self-weighlecl sample. 
The imbalance in latios between obtained and planned 
schools oi pupils m any legion would affect the State 
aveiages, that is, in case there were significant differ¬ 
ences in the achievement of children belonging to differ¬ 
ent legions The two legions with minimum and maxi¬ 
mum coverage of pupil samples were Jaipur (49%) and 
Kota (86%), the aggiegate means of these districts not 
being veiy diffeient horn each othei, this imbalance was 
not likely to have affected the State mean 

A big diffeience in actual attendance and enrolment 
was indicated by the availability of 62 % of the expected 


pupil sample from 94% of the schools. The average 
enrolment in Class IV in urban areas according to the 
Fifth All India Educational Survey conducted in 1986 was 
33 It is not clear why only 15 pupils, on the average, 
weie available in the city of Jaipui Moie than the allo¬ 
cated number of schools were approached to make up 
62% of the expected numbei of pupil sample. 

The lepresentativeness of the sample was checked 
again by comparing some of the statistics obtained from 
this set of data with those repotted in the Fifth All India 
Educational Survey of 1986. 

Table 17.2 


SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION 


Variable 

Percentage 

1986 Survey Sample 

in the Study 

Primary (only) Schools 

76 7 

67.3 1 

Girl Students 

28,0 

27 3 s 

Scheduled Caste Students 

16 7 

13.T 

Scheduled Tribe Students 

10 5 

14 l 5 

Women Teacheis 

23 4 

25 I s 

Trained Teacheis 

841 

86 T 


A smaller percentage of primary (only) schools was 
noticed in the sample The difference of 9% could easily 
be due to upgiading of a large number of schools in the 
Slate The slightly lower percentage of girls could be due 
to the highei rale of absenteeism among gills The differ¬ 
ence, in the same direction, was larger for SC pupils As 
the survey statistics were based on enrolment, it would 
include unwilling pupils or children of unwilling parents 
who were enrolled but did not attend school, The num¬ 
bei of ST pupils could have increased. Interestingly, the 
combined statistics of the SC/ST pupils in the sample 
weie compaiable to the corresponding figure in the sur¬ 
vey. With caste groups frequently agitating for change in 
their status, the leality may be near the status quo in the 
last five years 


1 The numbei planned 

2 The number retained. 

3 Pupil data were made available For 242 schools, data from seven schools was dropped For one reason or the other 
Source : 

4 TmO S'1,-1- 1 Q ; i( ,,!!•! 

5 ili . 1 1 1 i , ■ i< ,i,i, . it- 

6 '' '■ V. I,“l 1,1'V i" .11“ 
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ATTAINMENTS OF PRIMARY SCHOOL CHILDREN IN VARIOUS STATES 


Small increases in the percentage of women 01 li ained 
leacheis were in the expected duecuon In fact, the 
differences in the desued dnection weie smallei than m 
seveml olhei Stales, 

There was no reason to conclude that the sample of 
pupils and schools for which data weie available was 
biased in any paiticulai way 

The Tests in the State 

Rajasthan participated both in development of the fast 
diafLs of the tests as well as the Liy-out of the material 
As the State used the tests in Hindi, tianslations were not 
involved 

Table 17.3 


DIFFICULTY VALUFS OF ITEMS IN VARIOUS TFSTS 


Pass PercuntageAnth 

RC(P) 

liC(S) 

1 VK 

A W 

SS 

Spell 

10 - 19 


2 






20 - 29 

'> 

- 



2 


1 

30 - 39 

9 

3 

1 


3 


7 

40 - 49 

12 

17 

3 

Id 

7 

4 

7 

50 - 59 

9 

15 

9 

17 

8 

12 

3 

60 - 69 

7 

7 

2 

6 

3 

1 

1 

70 - 79 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

Median 

47 0 

49 5 

539 

51 9 

49 5 

537 

37.1 


With the exception of the test in spelling, all otheis 
seemed lo have reasonable difficulty values The chil- 
dten in Rajasthan seemed paiticulady pool m this skill It 
is likely that emphasis on skills involved in wiiting is 
delayed m the State, The scores on two other tests, 
namely, selecting appiopnate word and identifying the 
cotrect construction of a sentence, would be influenced 
mote easily by exposure to leading and listening. Spell¬ 
ings are learnt specifically in the classioom. 

The items were very well balanced around the 50% 
pass percentage, the Discrimination Indices weie quite 
high with, median values vaiying between 54,5 to 75.3. 
The items on the test on spelling had the hugest dis¬ 
crimination values, separating the high achievers fiom 
low achievers veiy cleatly, 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

Of the 2,251 pupils of Class IV that responded to the test 
battery, only 64% were from the rural areas, According 
to the emolment statistics of 1986, the rural gioup iu 
primary classes was 75% of all the children attending 
Classes 1 to V. The percentage in this sample could be 


lowei because of a somewhat biased lepicscnUUon ol 
schools, The enrolment statistics could also be inflated 
Urbanisation during these five yeais could be contribut¬ 
ing to some of the difference The girls were only 27% 
of the sample. The average age of these chiklien was 
10 2 yeais Seventy pei cent children belonged to ‘Oth¬ 
eis’, 13 and 14%, lespectively, lo SC and ST groups; the 
BC gioup was a small 3% Only 14% pupils came Irom 
small families of one or two children, the resL weie 
nearly equally divided ovei 3-4 oi moie than torn chil¬ 
dren families 

Thiriy-foui per cent fathers and 62 % mothers were 
illiterate Another 20% fathers and 17% mothers had stud¬ 
ied up to Lhe pumaiy level; on Lhe olhei side, 12% 
fathers and 2% mothers had gone to college The per¬ 
centage of graduate lathers was the highest in Rajasthan 
Forty-eight pei cent fathets were farmers, neaily 8% weie 
eithei unskilled woikeiS oi were unemployed Ten pei 
cent fatheis weie piofessionals oi had high-saluued jobs, 

Approximately 30% childien had attended some kind 
of pie-school, 46% said they spoke some language otliei 
than Hindi, which could lie Marwaii oi Rajasthani Sixty 
per cent childien could attend school regularly; a negli¬ 
gible one pei cenl said they had to miss it frequently 
More than 40% families lequued their childien to help 
with domestic and othei family-ielated work foi two or 
moie hours eveiy day Less than 50% children received 
help from the family in doing thcii homework; 42% said 
they had some place wheie they could sit and study 

Seventy-five pei cenl childien said ihey had most of 
the books; only 5% had few books; the comparable 
peicentages foi othei study material weie 69 and 10. 

A newspapet was ieceivecl in 29% of homes, and 
magazines in 26%, One-third of Lhe homes had some 
books but more than 50% childien said they read some¬ 
thing othei than textbooks 

The mothers of a large number of children were 
illiterate. The peicentage of illiterate fathers was also on 
the high side, but so was the peicentage of graduate 
fathers More than 45% did not speak at home the lan¬ 
guage through which they learnt at school, Quite a few 
childien lead books other than their textbooks. 

The Teachers 

Of the 418 teachers of pnmary classes in Rajasthan, 77.5% 
were leaching in rural areas; only 25% were women 
Sixty-eight per cent could be considered young, being less 
than 35 years of age, only 10% were oldet lhan 50 years, 
indicating lapid expansion of education in the last 10 lo 
15 years. Corresponding to the age, 43% weie newly 
recruited their total teaching experience being less lhan 
five years, 15% had taught foi more than 20 years 
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The pioportion ot gtaduale Leacheis in Rajasthan was 
a high 52%, next only to that in Atunachal Piadesh 7 ; 
anothei 30% teacheis had passed Lheii highet secondary 
examination Less than 2% teacheis weie non-matucu- 
lates Corresponding to the high peicenLage of gi actu¬ 
ates, 3S 5% also had a B Ed degiee, including 15% who 
had gone through a fom-yeai comprehensive piogramme 
of geneial-cum-piofesstonal education A huge majonty 
of 48% had received two yeais of Junior Basic Training, 
6% teacheis did not respond to the question, they could 
be unnamed" Thnty-eight per cent teachers said they 
had leceived some m-seivice Uaining, 

Moie than half the teachers lived veiy close to then 
schools needing veiy little time foi tiavelling. Only 2 4% 
lequuecl two oi moie hours evety day to tiavel to and 
horn then place of work 

The teachers were quite conservative in Lhat 92% 
had not liiecl any new teaching piactices but they felt 
that such experimentation was likely to improve both 
the lnlciest and achievements of pupils Only 4l% teach¬ 
eis said they often used matenal othei than the text¬ 
books in teaching their students, 14% raiely used any¬ 
thing besides books, Twenty-eight per cent had never 
cleveloped any material themselves. Of the test, 22% said 
they had developed plenty of teaching aids, 60 % had 
involved even then pupils in this activity. 

Twenty-two per cent teacheis canted out monthly 
tests but 70% evaluated their pupils 2-3 times a year, 8% 
did it only once a yeat. Thuly pei cent teacheis made 
leslucted use of feedback liom evaluation, only 23% 
used il for diagnosing weaknesses tn teaching-learning 
and fot promotion, too Eighty-eight per cent teacheis 
checked homewotk tegiikuly Students asked questions 
often in 70% of the classioom 

The nearly one-lhtid of the teachers dicl not have 
copies ot the textbooks and bonowed the same fiom the 
pupils, probably on the spot Twenty-five per cent teach¬ 
eis did not have easy access to a Hindi language dictio¬ 
nary. 

The teachers in Rajasthan had a bettei educational 
backgiound, more than 50% being graduates. But a latge 
number had probably gone through a course of profes¬ 
sional education meant for teachers of secondaiy classes 
They kept more to the known piactices of teaching 
One-thud of them did not have then own copies of the 
textbooks; a fairly large percentage did not have easy 
access to a dictionary 


The Headmasters 

Foity-stx pet cent of 248 headmasteis who responded to 
the School Questionnane had a B.Ed degree, 10% weie 
untiained. Of the rest, 24% had two years of Junioi Basic 
Tiaining They were, on the aveiage, quite young, 45% 
of them being less than 35 yeais in age. The piopoition 
who had taught for less than five yeais was also the 
highest in the country - 26% Half of them had been 
headmasters foi less than five years 

In brief, more headmasters in Rajasthan weie gradu¬ 
ates than anywhere else, but they weie not nn experi¬ 
enced lot 

The Schools 

Eighty pei cent of the schools in the sample were in 
nual areas; half of these were managed by the State 
government and anothei 35% by local bodies The per¬ 
centage of private schools was also a high 15%, smaller 
only to that of the neighbouring State of Gujarat More 
than one-third of the schools had been opened in the 
last ten years ot so 

The peicentage of middle and secondary schools in 
the sample weie quite high (33%) but 90% schools weie 
co-educational; pre-primary classes were attached to one- 
thud of the schools 

Sixty per cent of the schools in Rajasthan had a 
room foi the headmaster, 5 * * but a common loom for the 
teachers existed in only 17% of them. Nearly two-thirds 
of the schools had the facility of chinking-water but 
separate uiinals fot girls existed in 28% of the schools 
only ,n 

Only 20% schools had Book Banks, the average num¬ 
bers of books in the school library was 305 

Theie seemed to be two definite trends regarding 
'No Detention Policy' in the State, 45% schools did not 
detain children up to Class III, and another 11% pro¬ 
moted them up to Class IV regardless of what they could 
or could not leam. On the other hand, 32% schools" 
said they did not observe this practice at any stage; the 
5% that did not respond to this question could also be 
detaining non-achieving childten right from the begin¬ 
ning 

Opeiation Blackboard had not touched 72% of the 
schools as yet 12 A PTA existed in only 39% of the schools, 
and 14% of them called several meetings during the 
year 


7 It is not being computed with that in the city of Delhi (70%) 

8 The headmasLeis leported 13.6% teachers to be untrained 

9, 10 8. 12 This is to be seen In the light of a high percentage of middle and secondary schools, 

H l’nvale and pnvate aided schools weie 15%. 
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The sample of school in Rajasthan had a fauly large 
number of middle and secondary schools Theie weie 
seveial privaLe and private aided schools The facilities 
in the schools could he rated as average 

Achievements of Pupils 

Data obtained from. 2251 pupils of Class IV were analysed. 
The overall scoie was nearly 50% and with the excep¬ 
tion of the test on Spelling, Aveiage scores on all other 
tests vaiied around 50%. The lowest averages, as in most 
olhei States, weie on tests of aiithmetic and spellings 
The skills involved in these two tasks are mote specific 
to teaching-learning in school When compared to other 
tests, the achievement on spelling was particulaily low 
It is likely that less emphasis is laid on it up to Class 
IV. 1 * 

Table 17.4 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS 


1 Test 

Artth. 

(40)" 

RC'(P) RC(S) 
(44) (16) 

WK 

(40) 

A W 
(24) 

SS 

(IS) 

Spall 

(25) 

Total 

(207) 

Mean 

19.3 

22 0 

8.6 

21 5 

11 8 

9.9 

96 

102 7 

SD 

8.3 

10.4 

4.8 

10 5 

55 

5.0 

72 


Mean as 

48 2 

50,0 

53 7 

53.7 

49 2 

55 0 

38 4 

49 6 

Peicentnge 

KR-20 

0 88 

0 92 

0 89 

0 94 

0 85 

0 88 

0.93 


All India 

41.2 

45.4 

43.1 

49 5 

41 7 

57.8 

42 8 

45 2 


Median 

The scores on RC(S) and SS were relatively high in 
Rajasthan. In several othei States, the scores on RCCS) as 
also on AW weie lower than on othei tests, and the 
format of the items, being common to both the tests, was 
considered to be partly responsible 

All the States were requested to administer the test 
battery to a small sample of pupils studying in Class V. 
The purpose was to assess the gain in one academic 
yeai. Rajasthan returned data for 425 pupils of Class V 

Table 17-5 


MEAN ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — CLASSES IV AND V 


Class 

Arttb. 

RC(P) RCCS) WK. 

A.W. 

S.S. 

Spell 

Total 

IV (2251) 

19 3 

22.0 8.6 

21 5 

11 8 

9.9 

9.6 

102.7 

V (425) 

20.2 

21.1 79 

22 3 

11.2 

10 7 

10 6 

104 0 


Only in four out of seven tests, the pupils of Class V 
had a mean score higher than that of children in Class 
IV. The difference remained less than or equal to 1 point 
only. It may be recalled that nearly 80% schools de¬ 


tained non-achieving children at some stage duung Classes 
1 to III. 

In thiee othei tests, the aveiage achievement was 
even lower for Class V pupils Although theie was a 
small difference in favour of the higher giade in the 
aggregate, the total pictuie can best be descnbed as a 
‘no-difference’ situation. 

At the lime of drawing the sample of schools, each 
State was divided into educational regions 15 and a district 
was chosen aL random from each region The puipose 
was twofold It was felt that such a piocedme would 
ensuie representativeness of the sample; secondly, com¬ 
parisons between legions would become possible This 
would help educational planners and aclministiators to 
identify regions which need moie attention The capital 
city in the case of all the States was included as a legion 
In addition to Jaipur, the StaLe was divided into five 
legions, but the tests were not admimsteied in one of 
the regions which was considered as a disturbed area 

Table 17-6 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — REGION-WISE 


Region 

Arith 

RC(P) RCCS) WK 

A W 

SS 

Spell. 

Total 

Capital City(360) 14 9 

18 4 

80 

187 

12.5 

9 6 

9.2 

91 3 


6.6 

91 

44 

10 2 

5.1 

54 

6.9 


Udaipur(457) 

20 0 

22.7 

89 

23 5 

11,6 

10.2 

10.9 

107.8 


8.2 

11 2 

5.0 

93 

5 1 

4.7 

6.5 


Kota(589) 

20.3 

23 5 

9.3 

22 3 

12.6 

100 

7.9 

105 9 


8.2 

10.0 

4.6 

9.9 

5 6 

50 

73 


Jaipur(325) 

20.1 

22 9 

8.5 

19.9 

11 9 

10 0 

11 5 

104 8 


8.2 

10.2 

4.6 

11 4 

5.8 

4.8 

73 


Jrxlhpur(520) 

20 4 

21 6 

80 

22 0 

10 5 

99 

9 5 

101 9 


86 

10 6 

49 

11 4 

53 

5.2 

7 5 



The aggregate mean of the pu|Tils of the capital city 
was much lower than in any other region oi the State as 
a whole, which itself was affected because of 14% of the 
sample being from the capital city, Without the sample 
from the capital city, the State mean would be around 
105. It can thus be said that the achievements of Kota 
and Jaipur were around the State average, with Udaipur 
and Jodhpur having slightly higher and lower aggre¬ 
gates, respectively. Udaipur might have gained, in the 
long run, because of it being the seat of the State Insti¬ 
tute of Educational Research and Training of Rajasthan. 

Lower means that the State averages had been no¬ 
ticed in some other capital cities as well. It could be 
because of children of higher-socio economic strata study¬ 
ing thiough the medium of English in private or private 
aided schools. This group of children came from families 


13 The maximum possible score 

14 In another context, seveial primary school teachers had said that 'Dictation' was not given till Class IV This Implied that pupils learnt to 
write by copying rtither than by lecalling structure of words 

15 In some States, administrative regions replaced educational regions. 
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which have beltei resouices and are more concerned 
about the achievement of then children at school The 
.schools aie also likely to have bettei facilities 

Achievements on two of the tests, namely, Auth- 
metic and Reading Compiehension (paragraphs), weie 
also studied objective-wise, and in case of Arithmetic, 
topic-wise too 

Table 17.7 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean a s Peicentage 

Knowledge (IP) 16 

9 3 

4 0 

48 9 

Undei,Winding (12) 

6 0 

2 8 

50 0 

Application (9) 

4 1 

2 4 

45 5 

Tout! (40) 

19 3 

83 

48 2 


No diffeicnce on mean achievement on items 
categorised under Knowledge and Undei standing had 
been obseived in othei States as well which could be 
due to little difference between these two objectives at 
this elementary level. The peicentage scoie on applica¬ 
tion items was quite satisfactory. 

Table 17.8 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — TOPIC-WISE 


Topic 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Time (3) 

1 7 

11 

56 7 

Factors and Multiples (7) 

3 1 

1 7 

44 3 

Fundamental Opeutions (12) 5 6 

29 

46.7 

Weights and Measures (3) 

1 5 

1 0 

50 0 

Fiactions (5) 

2 0 

1 4 

40 0 

Decimals (7) 

36 

1.7 

51 4 

Unitary Method 

plus Others (3) 

1,8 

1,0 

60 0 

Total (40) 

19 3 

83 

48 2 

On the topic-wise 
similar over the States, 

division, the patterns were very 
with children getting the maxi- 


mum score on Unitary Method and Time, Both these 
topics '■ >d the advantage of 'recency 1 ; the former prob¬ 
ably also had questions veiy similar to the ones routinely 
practiced in the classroom, Low scores were observed 
on Factors and Multiples as well as Fundamental' Opera¬ 
tions; the latter had several questions involving under¬ 
standing, 


1(5 The maximum possible score, 

17 This includes 

(a) deriving the meaning of difficult words fiom the context, and 
(hi relating things at a simple level, 

J8 This includes identifying the message or the cenlt.il idea and the 


Table 17.9 


ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION—OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Noting Detail (17) 

94 

4,4 

55 3 

Simple Comprehension 17 

(13) 6 8 

36 

52 3 

Inference 18 (14) 

58 

32 

41 4 

Total (44) 

22.0 

10 4 

50 0 


The decreasing pass percentages on the three objec¬ 
tives were in the expected direction, lL was encouraging 
to note that a fairly laige percentage of pupils could 
read with simple comprehension 

The differences in achievements of pupils,when di¬ 
vided ovei location, gendei and caste weie, also studied. 


Table 17.10 

DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — LOCATION-WISE 


Test 

Location 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Auth 

U 

17,8 

78 

6 49’ 


R 

20.2 

8,4 


KC(P) 

U 

21.0 

96 

3 40" 


R 

22 5 

10.8 


RC(S) 

U 

85 

4.3 

.39 


R 

8.6 

6.0 


WK 

U 

20 3 

10 1 

4 10" 


R 

22 2 

10.7 


AW 

U 

12 1 

5.1 

2.29' 


R 

11 6 

57 


S.S, 

U 

10 1 

50 

83 


R 

99 

5.1 


Spelling 

U 

97 

6 8 

.69 


u 

95 

75 


RC (total) 

u 

29 5 

12 8 

2,64" 


R 

31 2 

14.8 


T(5 + 6 + 7) 

u 

32.0 

13.5 

151 


R 

310 

14.8 



Urban - 804 Rural - 1447 
' P< 05; " p< 01 


Rural children scored more in three out of seven 
tests; all the differences were statistically significant The 
urban group had a slightly higher score on the choice of 
an appropriate word in writing. As this competency would 
be influenced by listening to other persons as well as 
exposure to media communications, print or audio, the 
urban children were at an advantage. The maximum 
difference was on the test in arithmetic, achievement in 
which was more dependent on what was taught m the 
school. However, there was no difference in the scores 
on spelling — another set of tasks dependent more on 
teaching in the school The rural children had an aggre- 


of the write-up 
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gate scoie of 10-4.5 in compauson with 99 5 only of the 
uiban chilchen 

Table 17.11 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — GENDER-WISE 


Test 

Gan clei 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Ail th 

B 

19 8 

8.4 

4 24’ 


G 

18.1 

80 


RC(P) 

B 

22 2 

10 5 

1.72 


G 

214 

10.3 


RC(S) 

B 

86 

48 

32 


G 

85 

46 


W.K 

B 

21 9 

10.5 

3 05 


G 

20 4 

10 4 


AW. 

B 

11 7 

5.5 

1 22 


G 

12,0 

53 


ss 

13 

10 0 

51 

32 


G 

99 

49 


Spelling 

13 

9 6 

73 

06 


G 

9.6 

70 


RC (total) 

B 

30.8 

14 2 

1 38 


G 

29 9 

13 9 


T (5+6+7) 

13 

31 3 

14 5 

32 


G 

31 5 

13 8 


Boys - 1637, Gills - 6l4 




“ p< 01 





The differences between boys and girls followed 

nearly the 

same pattern as the urban/rural divide, with 

boys scoring higher than 

the girls 

Two of 

the differ- 

ences, i e, 

on Arithmetic 

and Word Knowledge, were 

statistically significant. The two aggregates 

totalled to 

103 8 and 99 9, respectively 




Table 17.12 



DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT 

— CASTE-WISE 

Test 

Group 

Mean 

SD 

F 

Arith 

SC 

18 3 

87 



ST 

19.5 

8.5 

9 83" 


BC 

14.8 

8.1 



1 Others 

19 7 

8,1 


RC(P) 

SC 

19 6 

10,1 


' 

ST 

21 6 

10,7 

16 56 ’ 

1 

I3C 

15.9 

98 


‘ l 

Otheis 

22.8 

10 3 


RC(S) 

SC 

79 

4.8 


r 

ST 

81 

53 

16.65' 


BC 

5,5 

52 



Others 

9.0 

46 


WK. 

SC 

18 6 

11.3 



ST 

20,9 

11,3 

16 29" 


BC 

17.0 

10.8 



Others 

22.4 

10 0 



Test 

Group 

Mean 

SD 

h 

AW 

SC 

10 3 

5.5 



ST 

10 6 

58 

17 30' 


13C 

11 1 

58 



Others 

12 3 

53 


SS, 

SC 

89 

5,0 



ST 

95 

49 

9 85' 


BC 

84 

54 



Otheis 

10 3 

50 


Spelling 

SC 

8.0 

75 



ST 

9,0 

75 

9,62" 


BC 

76 

72 



Others 

10 1 

7 1 


RC (total) 

SC 

27 6 

13 9 



ST 

29 7 

15 0 

18 94 


BC 

21 3 

14 1 



Others 

31 7 

13,7 


T (5+6+7) 

SC 

27 3 

14,3 



ST 

29 2 

15 0 

17 47 


BC 

27 1 

15 1 



Others 

32 7 

14 0 



SC - 294 ST - 317 BC - 71 Otheis - 1569 

p< 01 


The composition of the sample on caste lines was as 
follows, Others - 70%, BC - 3%, ST - 14%; SC - 13%. 
Their aggregate means were in the same order, the larg¬ 
est group ‘Others’ having the highest mean of 10 6 , 6 , and 
the smallest of Backward Classes having the lowest aver¬ 
age of 80.3. Fourteen per cent STs had an aggregate of 
99.2; and SCs, the aggregate score of 91,7 Although not 
as neatly as in Rajasthan, the majority group having the 
highest average score had been noticed elsewhere as 
well. Could it be that, on the one hand, the curnculai 
experiences may become more lelevant and, on the oilier, 
greater understanding may develop between the teacher 
and the taught, both these may woik positively for a 
better achievement of the largest group 

Differences on all the tests with the exception of one 
small deviation followed the same tanking (Others/ST/ 
SC/BC) and all were statistically significant 

Factors related to Achievement of Pupils 

Data regarding Ihe home background of the pupils, edu¬ 
cational environment in their homes and facilities avail¬ 
able for better learning, and personal data regarding age, 
gender, etc,, was regressed against two catena, namely, 
scoies on Reading Comprehension (total) and Aiilhmetic 
Before this analysis, data on groups of variables were 
combined to obtain composite scoies on ‘Home Back¬ 
ground', 'Facilities for Learning’ and ‘Educational Envi¬ 
ronment at Home’. 
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The tcgtession coefficients foi the variables entered 
in ihe Lhree composite scores aie given below 


Home Background 



RC 

Aitlh 

Lot .itiun 

3 05 

2 34' 

r.ilhei's Occupation 

28 

- 16 

C isle 

1 28 

60 

Isabel's Education 

62 ' 

-07 

Mother's Education 

,02 

07 

Numhei of Siblings 

75 

33 

R 

15 

16 


' p< OL 

‘Location’ and 'Caste' had consistently statistically sig- 
nihcanl legiession coefficients that would enhance the 
lelationship with achievement The legression coefficient 
on paients’ education had opposite signs with the two 
ciitenon variables, One of the regression coefficients was 
statistically significant but could not be explained easily. 


Facilities for Learning 



RC 

Aulh 

Attended Pre-school 

-3 23 

-2 45' 

Place foi Study 

1 35 

-.25 

Help in Homewoik 

02 

-79 

Availability of Textbooks 

58 

-53 

Availability of Study Material 

- 20 

.13 

Helping Household 

-55 

-.38 

Regularity In Attendance 

-1 76' 

-.11 

U 

13 

16 


p< .03, ' p< 01 


The only variable which had consistently significant 
regression coefficients in the composite score which would 
have the maximum lelationship with achievement was 
‘Attended Pre-school’, but it also had negative signs It 
was pointed out by some other State that several of 
these childien attended ICDS programmes which mainly 
provide free meals and preventive medical care, In sev- 
eial places, the programmes have little educational in¬ 
put. 

It was, on the whole, a difficult picture to explain 

Educational Environment at Home 


RC Artth 


Gel Newspaper 

-1 50 

-1.69" 

Gel Magazines 

-87 

-.34 

Books at Home 

-.18 

-.30 

Read Books 

2.65' 

.35 

R 

11 

11 


p< 01 


Except Foi the last variable, ‘Read Books', which had 
a significant regression coefficient in the composite scoie 
that would maximise R, the picture was difficult to com¬ 
prehend/explain. The signs of legiession coefficients of 
the variable were consistent 

The three composite variables as obtained against 
leading comprehension and five olheis were tegiessed 
with achievement in the two criterion vauables, sepa¬ 
rately. Their contribution to R 2 aie given in the following 
tables, 

Table 17.13(a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL - RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

R- 

Inuement 
In R J 

/•' 

/* 

Word Knowledge 

5046 

.2546 

2546 

768.18' 

51 

Edunl Environ 

.5096 

2597 

0051 

15 41' 

,10 

Home Background 

5131 

2633 

,0036 

10 99' 

.15 

Similar Language 

5147 

.2649 

0016 

5 02 

03 

Facilities 

5167 

2670 

.0020 

6.22 

12 

for Learning 






Time Watch TV 

5167 

2670 

0001 

0 18 

02 

Age 

5168 

2671 

.0001 

_ 

.00 

Gender 

5168 

.2671 

0000 

- 

-03 

' p< 05; p< 01 







Table 17-13 (b) 



CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLES 


TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Variable 

R 

R 1 

Inclement 

F 

r 




In R 2 



Word Knowledge 

4220 

.1781 

1781 

487.39" 

,42 

Gender 

,4266 

.1820 

0039 

10 63' 

-09 

Time Watch TV 

.4298 

1848 

0028 

7 64 

-06 

Similar Language 

4327 

1872 

.0025 

6.82' 

.03 

Facilities for 

4353 

.1895 

.0023 

6 31 

.10 

Learning 






Home Background 

.4367 

.1907 

0012 

3 34 

.10 

Age 

4377 

1916 

0009 

2 55 

-.03 

Edunl, Environ 

.4378 

1917 

.0000 

- 

04 


p< 01 


The differences in the scores achieved on, the lest on 
Word Knowledge made the maximum contiibution to R 2 
for both the cnterion variables, With veiy few excep¬ 
tions, this has been the pattern in most States. The other 
variables which made statistically significant contribution 
to R 2 for both the criterion vanables were 'Similarity of 
Language', 19 and ‘Facilities foi Learning’; 'Home Back¬ 
ground’ followed very closely. 'Educational Environment 
at Home’ and 'Gender' exchanged second and last posi- 


1 ( ) The language spoken at home being other than Hindi was reported by 46% of the children 
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tions for the two catena While the fotiner turned out to 
be significant for achievement in language, the latter had 
an effect on learning arithmetic. Availability of newspa¬ 
pers, magazines and books could have a direct effect on 
a child's interest in reading; it also indicated a family that 
presented a model (for reading) to the child. But the 
significance of 'Gender' with respect to learning arith¬ 
metic could only reflect a societal bias against girls 

The significant contribution to R 2 of ‘Watching TV’ to 
achievement in arithmetic was not understood It had a 
negative small r of - 06. It could be related to the eco¬ 
nomic status of the family tor which no direct measure 
was available. 

The variables related to the pupils as individuals 
including then home background seemed to have greatei 
impact on achievement in language as compared to arith¬ 
metic. The latter was probably learnt more in school 
while the former, being highly related to skills m listen¬ 
ing which are continuously acquired at home and in the 
society at large, is influenced more by the home back¬ 
ground variables, 

The relationship of home background variables with 
achievement of pupils was studied in Tables 17.13(a) 
and 17(b). The R 2 for Reading Comprehension was the 
same as the median for all the States and it was higher 
‘ for Arithmetic only by a small margin. Thus the impact 
of the home and the pupils' ability could be said to be 
on the expected lines. A similar exercise with .respect to 
the school-related variables was also undertaken, in which 
information available about the background and the ex¬ 
perience of headmasters along with the policies and 
practices being followed in schools were regressed against 
achievement on the two criterion variables Teachei-re- 
lated variables were not used in this analysis. 

The range of school means was smaller than that 
obtained for the scores of pupils, only by a small mar¬ 
gin. The standard deviation of 210 school means was 6,9 
compared to 8 3 for the distribution of scores of more 
than 2,200 pupils 211 

Table 17.14(a) 

CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

ft 

h u 

Increment 

/■’ 

r 




in R 3 



Years of Existence 

,1245 

0155 

,0155 

3 27 

-12 

Books in the Library 

1574 

.0248 

0093 

1 97 

-.12 

Admn of School 

.1898 

.0360 

.0113 

2.41 

11 

Facilities for 

Teachers 

2158 

0466 

.0106 

2 27 

-10 


Although all the 31 variables given in the list at the 


end of the repoit were legiessed with the two uitena, as 
given in Table 17 14 (a) and (b) only those which con- 
tnbuted statistically significant inclement to R%und a few 
more down the line weie retained Veiy few vanables in 
Rajasthan survived this criterion The total contubution to 
R 2 for Reading Compiehension was 9%, and foi Arith¬ 
metic it was 18% Both the values weie lowei than the 
median value foi the country When compared with R 2 , 
the values obtained with lespect to differences among 
pupils, the variation between schools was smallei than 
between homes. Appaienlly, the schools did diffci among 
themselves, half ol them being managed by the State 
government, one-thud by local bodies, and the lest be¬ 
ing undei private management Theie weie many middle 
and some secondary schools in the sample. They also 
diffeietl on availability of physical facilities One-thud of 
them were even newly opened schools, but these differ¬ 
ences did noL seem to affect the achievements to any 
large extent 

Table 17.14(b) 


CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Veil tables 

R 

R J 

Jitueiitenr 
in R J 


/ 

Classes in School 

1951 

.0381 

0381 

3 2 3 

20 

Teaching Expeiiente 

2441 

0596 

0215 

4 74 

- 18 

No Detention Policy 

2725 

0742 

0147 

3 26 

-13 

Facilities loi 

2938 

0863 

0121 

2 71 

-.16 

Teachers 






1’ioportion SC/ST 

.3159 

0998 

0135 

3 05 

-.08 

Experience as 

3319 

.1102 

0104 

2,37 

-01 

Headmasters 






Percentage 






AUendnnce 

,3466 

1201 

0100 

2 28 

-06 


While pupil’s-background-related vanables explained 
more variance in Reading Comprehension as compared 
to Arithmetic, the position was reversed in the analysis 
with respect to school-related variables The pattern was 
along the expected lines. It has been said earlier lhai 
learning in arithmetic was consicleied more specific to 
what went on in school while language was being learnt 
both at school and outside it. 

None of the vaiiables made a statistically significant 
contribution to R 2 in Table 17 14 (a) ‘Classes m School’ 
and the 'Teaching Experience’ of the headmaster seemed 
to make some difference to the aveiage score of the 
school on the test in arithmetic It has been mentioned 
earlier that the percentage of middle and secondary 
schools in Rajasthan was quite high The aggregate scores 


20 Both the statistics were higher than the respective country medians. 
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of pupils from the thiee categories of schools, 1 e., pri¬ 
mary, middle and secondary, weie 105 6, 103 4 and 91 5 21 
But the aveiages dilfeied moie in the tesL for arithmetic, 
being 20 6, 18 8 and 14 2 as compaied to 22.8, 22 1 and 
18 9 for Reading Compiehension (para) leaving a signifi¬ 
cant R 2 for the foimei cnteiion variable 

The leason for the total ‘Teaching Expenence’ con¬ 
tributing significantly may be ansing out of the concern 
of the headmaster foi the peiformance at the public 
examination, lesulling in more attention and better teach¬ 


231 

ers for lnghei classes than foi the pnmary section 22 Moie 
of the experienced headmasters could be keeping then- 
eye on the results of public (including distuct-level) ex¬ 
aminations than the ones with lesser expenence 

"While the school means did diffei fiom each othei, 
the vanables lesponsible foi the same could noL be iden¬ 
tified satisfactorily Pei haps moie elusive variables such 
as the involvement of a headmastei/teacher and the lead¬ 
ership piovided were more impoitant than the meie 
existence of physical or academic inputs. 


21 Lower achievements by childien of primaiy sections of middle and secondaty schools as compared to those studying in pnmary (only) 
scliools In some States had lieen noticed in some eailier studies as well 

22 V had a negative sign, 
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INTER CORRELATIONS OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARLABLES AND ACHIEVEMENT 
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Sikkim 


On the basis of enrolment statistics of the Fifth All India 
Educational Survey at 1986, Sildam was lequested to 
administer tests to appioximately 750 pupils to be se¬ 
lected horn 56 schools, The Slate leUuned data from 51 
schools The number of pupils obtained was 1,085, many 
moie than expected In addition, data weie also avail¬ 
able foi 44 pupils of Class V fiom 21 schools 

Table 18.1 


SAMPLES PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANALYSES 


Kegum 

No o 

f School s 

No of Pupils 

Capital City 

6' 


150 

184 

lies! of the State 

SO 


600 

- 


43 

901 

Total 

36 

51 

750 

1085 


A much laiger numbei than the one expected ac¬ 
cording to the statistics of 1986 pointed to a lapid giowth 
of emolment in the schools in Sikkim, The likelihood of 
higher average attendance was also there This was in 
contrast to the situation prevailing in most other States 
whete the obtained sample had been much smaller than 
the one expected on the basis of enrolment 

The tatio of the sample horn the capital city and 
horn the rest of the Stale changed from 1 4 to T5, this 
tended to reduce the Stale mean to some extent.’ 

To check the lepiesenlativeness of the sample, some 
of the statistics obtained from this gioup were compared 
with those reported m the Fifth All India Educational 
Survey of 1986 

All the indices obtained horn the sample in the study 
differed fiom those noted in the 1986 survey, some in 
the expected diiection and otheis in the icveise. The 
increase in peicenlage of women ot trained teachers was 
considered in the expected diiection but the lowei pei- 


cenLages of students belonging to the socially weaker 
sections weie in the leverse diiection The differences 
could be due to highet absenteeism of these groups oi 
foiced enrolment where pupils remain on the regisLeis 
but do not attend school The peicenlage of schools 
having pinnary classes only was also substantially snvallei 
It is likely that a laige numbei of piimary schools had 
been upgtaded Even in 1986, Sikkim Lcnded to have 
fewer primary (only) schools than most othei States in 
the country 

Table 18.2 


SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION 


Veil table 

Pei tentage 

1986 Sutvey Sample in 

the Study 

Primary (only) Schools 

71 3 

47 1' 

Gill Students 

44 9 

40 7' 

Scheduled Casie Students 

6.4 

IT 

Scheduled Tribe Students 

213 

17 8’ 

Women Teachers 

29 6 

38 T 

Tiained Teaclieis 

49 7 

67 5’ 


The achievement of guls was highet than that of the 
boys, this was also the case foi the small sample of SC 
pupils but it was partly set off by the lowei aveiage of 
ST pupils The small deviations in the sample statistics, 
even if leal, piobably did not affect ihc means of the 
pupils (as a gioup) in the State 

The Tests in the State 

Although the State joined a little late in the study, it 
managed to participate m the try-out of the tests The 
English translations ptovtded from Delhi were piepaied 
to help the States to develop tests in their own lan¬ 
guages, It was made clear that the English versions did 
not necessarily guide the level of difficulty of ihe lan¬ 
guage to be used The Hindi version was to be consulted 


1 The number planned, 

2 The number obtained, 

3 See Table 18 6 
Saw La 

A The School Qucstlonnaue 

5 The Pupil Questionnaire, 

6 The Teacher Questionnaire 
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by those who could do so (and a large numbei could) 
Then own judgement was to be used in selection of 
vocabulaiy, etc by those who had to depend mote on 
English Sikkim, along with Nagaland and Arunachal 
Pradesh, used the tests in English, they were advised to 
modify them wheiever considered necessary. 


Table 18.3 

nirncuLTY values oe the items in various tests 


Pass Poi ccnlcifioA > ith 

RC(P) 

RC(S) 

\VK 

A IV 

55 

Spell 

0 - 9 

1 

- 

- 


1 


- 

10 -19 

1 

- 


- 

3 


- 

20 - 29 

LI 

4 

6 


8 

2 

5 

V) - 39 

s 

9 

2 


3 

i 

7 

H) - 49 

6 

10 

5 

11 

5 

9 

7 

30 - 39 

3 

7 

3 

21 

1 

3 

6 

00 - 69 

3 

10 

- 

7 

1 

2 

- 

70 - 79 

2 

4 

- 

1 

- 

i 

- 

80 - 89 

i 


- 

~ 

- 

- 


Mec.li m 

33 2 

48 3 

39 3 

33.8 

27 0 

46 2 

40 2 


The tesL in Woid Knowledge turned out to be the 
easiest. The appaient highei pass percentages weie also 
due to the foimat (two alternatives only) of the lest The 
last two tests, namely Sentence Stiucture and Spelling, 
weie constiucled by the State Centie itself, they weie of 
model ate difficulty Lower pass percentages in RC(S) and 
AW had been noticed in some other Slates as well The 
two tests had a common type of item, namely, the miss¬ 
ing woitl in a sentence to be selected out of a given 
lour, ihe ciitena foi selection in the two tests were 
tliffeienl, As these types of questions frequently occur in 
textbooks in exeicises at the end of the lessons, it was 
not cleai why childien found this type of item difficult It 
is likely that the alternatives provided required more 
caieful selection than whaL the childien weie used to 
On the whole, considering that the childien in Sikkim 
learnt lluough the medium of a language that was not 
their molhei tongue, their achievement was not veiy 
poor It was much pooiei in anthmetic 

The median Index of Discrimination varied from a 
veiy low of 19.5 7 foi the test on Anthmetic to a high of 
69.5 foi RCCS) 

The Groups In the Study 

The Pupils 

More than one thousand pupils of Class IV lesponded to 
the tests in Sikkim. Sixty per cent of these were fiom 
rural aieas, and 41% were girls Their average age was 
12.2 yeais, the highest among all the States The percent¬ 
age of Scheduled Tube children was less than 18%, 


anoLher 3% belonged to Scheduled Castes; the majonty 
weie classified under 'Others’ 

On the education of the parents, Sikkim had a some¬ 
what unusual picture- 73% of the fatheis but only 38% 
mothers were lepoited to be illiterate. Another 19.5% 
fathers and 38% mothers had studied up to the pnmary 
level Theie were no giaduate fathers but 2 4% mothers 
had gone to college Eighty-two per cent fathers were 
farmers, 6% had salaried jobs; unemployment or un¬ 
skilled woik was not lepoited by any. Two-thirds of 
these children came from large families having four or 
more children, only 7% had one oi no sibling. 

Ninety-seven pei cent children spoke some language 
other than English, which was the medium of instiuction 
at school. Only 9% children had attended some pre- 
school programme. Eighty-one per cent could attend 
school regulaily; most of them also had some place at 
home where they could sit and study Neatly half the 
children could get some help with their homewoik set 
by the school Textbooks and oLher study material weie 
available to appioximately 90% of the children; only 1% 
said they had few textbooks oi inadequate othei study 
mateiial Twenty-five per cent children had to help their 
families foi two or more houis every day 

A newspaper was received in a small 13% of the 
families, and magazines, etc., in 33%. Sixty-thiee per 
cent homes had no books and 70% children said they 
did not read anything other than their textbooks Watch¬ 
ing TV was the minimum in Sikkim, with 95% children 
saying they had no television sets at home. 

Children horn Sikkim seemed the most disadvan¬ 
taged group in the country. Their medium of instruction 
was a language other than what they spoke at home; 
more fathers were illiterate; a large majority were farm¬ 
ers. Most homes did not have books or other leading 
material, nor did the children watch any television 

The Teacher 

Eighty-one per cent of 137 teachers who provided infor¬ 
mation about themselves were teaching in rural schools; 
39% were women These teachers were young as a group, 
76% of them being younger than 35 years in age; 64% 
had taught for 10 or a lesser numbei of years, 

The number of graduates was the second lowest in 
the country. Non-matriculates were a high 37%, lower 
only to the comparable percentage in Meghalaya With 
regard to professional naming, 53% had received one 
year of education preparing teachers to teach primary 
classes; 8% had two years of similar education, 31% 
teachers marked the category ‘any other' which included 
untrained teachers as well The headmasters reported 


7 The icsponses to the items on the test in anthmetic .seemed very haphazard 
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ATTAINMENTS OF PRIMARY SCHOOL CHILDREN IN VARIOUS STATES 


32 5% teachers in the schools to be unliainecl In-service 
education had been available to moie than 50% of the 
teachers 

Only a thud of the leacheis lived veiy close to their 
schools, 18% spent more than two houis eveiy day to 
travel to and from then schools, the lest travelled foi 
some reasonable time to leach their place of woik 

The teachers, as in most othei States, kept to known 
practices of teaching, with only 16 % saying they tried 
some innovative practices, though the majority believed 
that a change in teaching methods would get students 
more interested in theii studies as also improve their 
achievement. Twelve per cent leacheis said they rarely 
used anything othei than the textbooks. A similar per¬ 
centage hacl never developed any teaching/learning ma¬ 
terial themselves Only 38% teachers had developed some 
teaching aids 

Although 56% teacheis evaluated their students ev¬ 
ery month, comprehensive use of the feedback available 
fiom the evaluation was made by only 17% of them, 42% 
used it only foi piomoting pupils from one class to the 
next. 

More than half the teachers had their own copies of 
the textbooks; some had library copies but 18% bor- 
lowecl them from the pupils, 15% had no access to a 
dictionary None of the teacheis in Sikkim said they 
checked homewoik Legulady; they did it some times 
Nearly 80% teacheis said they helped weak students by 
paying special attention to them but 17% asked the par¬ 
ents to airange private tuition. 

On the aveiage, more teachers in Sikkim were non- 
matriculates and untiained than m most other States in 
the country They taught along the familial lines without 
putting in any extia effoit. 

The Headmasters 

Of the fifty-one headmasteis, who responded to the ques¬ 
tionnaire, 10% were untrained, 29% had a B.Ed degree, 
and the lest had received one oi two years of training 
meant for preparing primary school teachers. They were 
quite young as a group, with 31% being younger than 35 
years of age; 10% had taught foi less than 10 years but 
45% had been in this position for less than five years. 

The Schools 

Eighty-four per cent of the schools were in rural areas; 
94% weie managed by the Stale government or local 
bodies, only 6% were private aided, Forty-seven per cent 
schools were primary only; 29% had Classes I to VIII, 


and the lest 24% had Classes I to X or XII. Fifty-one per 
cent had even pre-primary classes Twelve pei cent 
schools were exclusively foi guls and anothei 8% foi 
boys only, the rest were co-educattonal Although most 
teachers in Sikkim were young, only 18% schools had 
been opened in Lhe last ten years. ' 

Forty-one per cent schools had a sepaiatc loom foi 
the headmastei and 47% had a common room foi the 
teachers Except foi 16% schools, all otheis had the 
facility ol dnnking-watei, and two-thuds of the schools 
had separate urinals for gills 

Only 10% schools repotted having Book Banks, the 
aveiage number of books in the school binary was 455 
The percentage of schools that detained childien who 
did not learn at the expected level even in Class 1 was 
the highest (86%) among all the States Operation Black- 
boaid had not touched 59% of Lhe schools H Fifty-three 
per cent schools had a Paient Teacher Association and 
held one or more meetings in a yeai 

Most of the schools in Sikkim weie managed by the 
government—State or local; the sample had more than 
50 schools which had classes beyond the primary-sec¬ 
tion. Schools detained non-achieving children right hom 
Class I 

Achievements of Pupils 

Data were available from 1,085 pupils who had studied 
up to Class IV in the formal school system. Theii achieve¬ 
ments are analysed in the following pages 


Table 18.4 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS 


Test 

Artth 

NOE 

RC(P) RC(S) WK 
(41) (l6) (40) 

A \V 
(24) 

SS 

(18) 

Spell 

(25) 

Total 

(207) 

Mean 

14 7 

22.1 

6 2 

21 7 

7.4 

84 

99 

90 4 

SD 

3.3 

9.5 

4 5 

57 

34 

37 

5 6 


Mean as 
Percentage 

36.7 

50 2 

38 7 

54.2 

30 8 

46 7 

39 6 

437 

KR-20 

.30 

.91 

88 

72 

64 

74 

85 


All India 
Median as 
Percentage 

41.2 

45 4 

43 1 

49 5 

41 7 

57 8 8 9 10 

42 8'“ 

45,2 


The maximum peicentage achievement was noticed 
in tests of Word Knowledge, followed by Reading Com¬ 
prehension (paragraph), indicating a fair grasp of the 
language on the pait of the children. Relatively low 
percentages on Reading Comprehension (sentences) ancl 
Appropriate Word had been noticed tn other States as 
well. The common format of the items in these two tests 


8 More than 50% schools, In the sample were middle or secondary schools 

9 The maximum possible score. 

10 The content of these two tests was not common to all languages. Tripura Is omitted from this calculation 
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wa.s expected to be familiar a.s similai exeicises weie 
often given at the end of the lessons in the textbooks 
Although the achievement on the lest of anthnielic 
was not consideied very low, the data available did not 
look tellable, both the standaid deviation and the index 
of reliability weie unusually small The low Disci imina- 
tion Indices also indicated haphazaid maikmg of re¬ 
sponses. 

'1 he Slates were requested to administer the test bat¬ 
tery to a small sample of childien who had studied up to 
Class \ The pm pose was to study the impiovement in 
achievement m one yeai 

Table 18.5 


MEAN ACHIEVEMENTS OE PUPILS — CLASSES IV AND V 


class 

Anth 

RC(P) RC(S) 

\VK 

A \V 

SS 

Spoil 

Total 

IV (1085) 

14 7 

22 1 6 2 

21 7 

74 

84 

99 

90 4 

V"(44) 

12 9 

19 H 6 8 

21 9 

6 4 

85 

78 

84 1 


■The mean achievements of pupils of Class V weie 
lower lhan those in Class IV in A out of 7 tests. The 
diffeiences in favour in the test of the three tests weie 
smaller, adding to a difference of 6 3 scoies against the 
highei guide. Even on the two tests wherein the tasks 
weie taughL more specifically in school, namely, arith¬ 
metic and spelling, the childien of Class V had lower 
means At best one could accept a hypothesis of no 
difference between these two class groups 

The State educational authority could not think of 
possible reasons for this situation 

The achievements of pupils from the capital city of 
Gangtok and the lest of the State have been compared 
in Table 18.6 

Table 18.6 

ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS — REGION-WISE 


Region 

Artth 

RC(P) RC(S) W.K. 

A W 

S.S 

Spelt 

Total 

Gangtok Mean 

14 2 

24 3 

6 3 

22 0 

82 

8 7 

10 3 

94 0 

(184) SD 

2,8 

10 0 

4.9 

58 

39 

4 3 

59 


Must of Mean 

14 8 

21 7 

6 2 

21 6 

73 

84 

99 

89 9 

the State SD 
(901) 

3.4 

94 

4 5 

57 

3.3 

36 

55 



The childien in the capital achieved highei than 
those in the lest of the Slate but the difference was not 
very high. In sevetal Slates, the children of the higher 
soao-economic strata concentrated in the capital city 
lend to ptefei English-medium private schools Although 


the ‘private school’ attiaction was not totally ruled out, 
the medium of instiuction being English in the State, 
some of the gioup weie likely to have remained in the 
public-financed schools from which most of Lhe data 
weie collected The maximum diffeience wa.s noticed on 
Reading Compiehen.sion (paiagtaphs), that, with small 
gains in other tests with the exception ol the lest in 
arithmetic, 12 added to a gam of 4 points in the total 
The achievements of childien in two tests, namely, 
Arithmetic and Reading Compi ehension (paiagraphs), were 
also studied objective- wise, and in the case of Aiith- 
meue, topic-wise also. 

Table 18.7 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — OlilECTIVE-WLSE 


Objective Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Knowledge (19)” 84 

2 6 

44 2 

Understanding (12) 3 9 

1 4 

32 5 

Application (9) 24 - 

1.8 

26 7 

Total (40) 14 7 

33 

36.7 

The mean achievement on the three objectives was 

in the expected dnection; 

the young childien were still 

learning to apply their knowledge 


Table 18.8 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC - 

- TOPIC-WISE 

Topic 

Mean SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Time (3) 

1 1 1.0 

36 7 

Factors and Multiples (7) 

2.3 1 4 

32.8 

Fundamental Operations (12) 

3 4 1.6 

28 3 

Weights and Measures (3) 

9 8 

30 0 

Fractions (5) 

15 9 

30 0 

Decimals (7) 

3 6 1.3 

51 4 

Unitary Method plus 

19 7 

63 3 

Others (3) 



Total (40) 

14.7 3 3 

36 7 


Unitary Method wa.s found to be easy in nearly all 
States, It was felt that the questions included in the test 
were very similar to the ones found in the textbooks, 
with the additional advantage of small numbers used in 
this test. The next highest percentage score on Decimals 
could be due to ‘recency’ but a very low mean percent¬ 
age of 28.3 on 12 items classified as ‘Fundamental Op¬ 
erations’ was veiy disappointing Seveial of these items 
tapped understanding or were written somewhat differ¬ 
ently than presented in the most textbooks 


11 Tlie State Coordinator .said they returned data for a larger number of pupils of Class V; correspondingly, the number loi Class IV was 
smallei It Is possible that some pupils ticked their class incorrectly As the basic number of Class IV pupils was much highei, the trend, 
If not the absolute values, could be viewed seriously 

12 The data on this test did not look very reliable 

13 The maximum possible score 
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Table 18.9 


ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION (PARA) 
OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as- Peicentage 

Noting Detail (17) 

90 

40 

52 9 

Simple Compiehension 

'(13) 7 5 

32 

57 7 

Infeience 11 (14) 

56 

32 

40.0 

Total (44) 

22 1 

9 5 

50 2 


The salisfacloiy oveiall mean on this Lest had been 
commented upon etuliei, howevei, a highei peicentage 
on Lhe second objective, namely, Simple Compiehen- 
sion, Lhan Lhc one for Noting Details was hard to ex¬ 
plain, The peicentage mean scoie on Infeience was in 
the expected diiection 

The difierences in the achievements of pupils when 
divided ovei location, gendei and caste weie also stud¬ 
ied The relevant details aie presented in the following 
tables 

Table 18.10 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — LOCATION WISE 


Tes/ 

Location 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Ai till 

U 

14 7 

30 

22 


R 

14 7 

3,5 


11C(P) 

U 

23 6 

8.5 

4 16’ 


R 

21 2 

10 1 


llC(S) 

U 

58 

4.2 

2 05 


It 

6,4 

47 


W K 

U 

21,3 

4 7 

I 78 


It 

21,9 

6 3 


AW 

U 

77 

3,5 

1 90 


It 

7 3 

3.4 


SS 

U 

8.2 

38 

1 95 


R 

86 

37 


Spelling 

11 

96 

56 

142 


It 

10 1 

5 6 


RC (total) 

U 

29 4 

11 5 

2.40 


It 

27 6 

13 2 


T (5 + 6 + 7) 

u 

25 5 

10 5 

.82 

, 

R 

26 0 

10 6 



Uiban - 429 lluial - 656 
' p< 05, p< 01 


The diffeiences among uiban and rural children were 
found to he statistically significant only in two of the 
seven tests — both Foi testing leading comprehension — 
but the same weie in the opposite diiection, If the smallei 
diffeience of ,6 (though statistically significant at ,05 
level of significance) is ignoied, the uiban group achieved 
higher in Reading Compiehension. The rural group 


achieved somewhat highei in foui out of seven tests, 
bunging up its aggregate lo 90 2 in comparison to 90.7 
ot Lhe uiban chiklien The two weie neatly equal 

Tabic 18.11 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — GENDER-WISE 


Tea 

Gamier 

Mean 

SD 

I 

Audi 

B 

14 8 

3 5 

1,.‘' 


C. 

14 5 

3 0 


IIC(E) 

B 

20 5 

9 8 

6 65 


G 

4 

8 6 


RC(S) 

B 

6 2 

4 ‘i 

20 


G 

6 2 

4-1 


W.K 

B 

22 3 

5 4 

4 25’ 


G 

20 8 

6 0 


A.W, 

I) 

7 3 

3 6 

2 15 


G 

7 7 

3.2 


SS 

B 

8 3 

3 5 

1 71 


G 

87 

4 0 


Spelling 

I) 

9 8 

5 3 

I 11 


G 

10 2 

6 0 


ltC (total) 

B 

2ft 8 

12 9 

' 4 94 


G 

30 6 

1 1 7 


T (5+6+7) 

B 

25.3 

10 1 

1 89 


G 

26 6 

11 2 



Boys - 643 Gills - 442 
' p< 05, ‘ p< 01 


The girls had a highei aggregate scoie of 92 5 as 
compared to the 89,2 of the boys The foimei had a 
significantly higher mean on Reading Compiehension 
(paia) but lost out to the boys on Woicl Knowledge 
Most other differences weie insignificant — statistically 
and oi otherwise The achievements of gills became 
higher mainly because of the test in Reading Compie- 
hension. 

Caste-wise, the data weie available actually foi thiee 
gioups only. Two pupils were listed as belonging to 
Backward Classes but peislstent zero standard deviation 
on all the tests suggested Lhat theie was only one pupil, 
lepeated by mistake in recording The number of SC 
pupils was also very small, less than 3% of the sample; 
their mean achievement was not only the highest but 
quite a bit higher than that of ‘Others’ The bulk of the 
population (79%) categorised under ‘Others’ consisted 
mainly of Christians; Scheduled Tubes weie anolhei 18% 
The former got a big advantage on the Lest in Reading 
Comprehension (paia) which left it with a somewhat 
highei aggregate Otherwise, the diiection of the diffei¬ 
ences kept changing in most of the tests in favoui of one 
or the other group It was different even for the two tests 
foi Reading Comprehension 


14 Tills includes' 

00 deriving the meaning of difficult words from the context, and 
(b) telating things at a simple level. 

15 This includes Identifying the message or the central idej and die title of the write-up. 
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Table 18.12 

mi rniENCES in achievement — caste-wise 


Test 

Gl (Hip 

Mean 

SD 

1- 

Antli. 

SC 

19 6 

1 1 



ST 

154 

37 

28 27 


HC 

14 0 

0 0 



Olheis 

14 4 

3 1 


KC(P) 

SC 

22 6 

3 5 



sr 

18 3 

89 

14 22' 


lie 

90 

00 



Olheis 

23 0 

9 6 


llC(S) 

SC 

47 

32 



ST 

76 

4,3 

8 81' 


HC 

50 

0 0 



Othci s 

5 9 

4 6 


WK 

SC 

23 1 

2 3 



ST 

21,3 

5,8 

0.89 


DC 

20 0 

0.0 



Others 

21 7 

5.8 


AW 

SC 

11 1 

2 5 



ST 

6 7 

2 8 

14,26' 


DC 

6 0 

00 



Otlieis 

7.5 

39 


SS 

SC 

7.1 

0 8 



ST 

85 

?2 

1 32 


DC 

10.0 

00 



Otlieis 

8.5 

39 


Spelling 

SC 

95 

1 8 



ST 

10 3 

5 2 

0 36 


DC 

90 

0 0 



Others 

9.9 

5 8 


UC (tola!) 

SC 

27 3 

3 5 



ST 

26 0 

10 9 

3 84' 


DC 

14 0 

0 0 



Olliers 

28 9 

13 0 


T (5+6+7) 

SC 

27 8 

'34 



, ST 

25 5 

89 

0.37 


DC 

25.0 

00 



Olheis 

25 8 

11 1 


SC - 29 ST - 

193 DC - 2 Olheis 

- 861 ' 




' p< 03 ' p< 01 

The picluie of cliffeiences ovei caste gLoups was not 
veiy dear 

Factors Related to Pupils’ Achievement 

Data legaiding some peisonal variable and home back- 
giouncl of the pupils was collected thiough a question- 
naiie Regiession analysis was earned out against two 
criteria, namely achievement in arithmetic and reading 
comprehension, separately But befoie this step, data on 
several variables were combined to obtain composite 


scores on ‘Home Backgiound’, 'Facilities foi Learning’ 
and ‘Educational Enviionment at Home’ 

The regression coefficients foi the vanables enteied 
in the thiee composite variables aie given below 


Home Background 



RC 

Arith 

Location 

-1 69 

ii 

Father's Occupation 

-1.50 

44" 

Caste 

2 70" 

-75 

Fathers Education 

80' 

11 

Mother’s Education 

1 19" 

.68“ 

Numbei of Siblings 

-5 98 

99' 

It 

39 

37 

p< 05; ” p< 01 



The vanables that contnbuted 

significantly in 

maximising R with both the criteria wete 'Father’s Occu¬ 
pation,’ ‘Caste’, 'Father’s Education' and 'Numbei of Sib¬ 
lings' Wilh the exception of the educational status of the 
parents, the signs of legiession coefficients of all othei 

variables weie in opposite cluection 

foi the 

entenon 

vanables It was observed earlier that the scoies on 

Anthmetic did not appeal to be very reliable. 


More variables contnbuted to differences in achieve- 

ment in Reading Comprehension than 

in Anthmetic al- 

though the peicentage of lelated vanance was 
different, being 15% and 13 7% lespectively 

not veiy 

Facilities for Learning 




RC 

Anih, 

Attended Pie-school 

-8 53" 

l 09 

Place foi Study 

3.31 

-.21 

Help in Homework 

1 59 

10 

Availability of Textbooks 

-2.51 

-2 89' 

Availability of Study Material 

-2 30 ' 

13 

Helping Household 

3 91 

-.19 

Regularity in Attendance 

-8 19" 

1 31' 

K 

34 

37 


p< 05; ’ p< 01 


Only two vanables, 'Availability of Textbooks’ and 
'Attending School Regularly’, contributed consistently to- 
waids differences in achievement in both the school 
subjects Though the iegression coefficients of ‘Attended 
Pie-school’ were significant in both the equations, theii 
directions weie different, Of the rest, all the variables 
added something towards achievement in Reading Com¬ 
prehension. As in the case of die previous composite 
variable both R 2 are substantial, being 2 and 14% respec¬ 
tively Although fewer vaiiables seemed to be related to 
achievement in Arithmetic, the percentage of variance as 
could be explained by this composite vaiiable was higher 
by 2% 
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Educational Environment at Home 



RC 

Aritb 

Get Newspaper 

-3 48 

-1 18" 

Get Magazines 

-4.94 ’ 

.76 

Books at Home 

4.73' 

-22 

Reads Books 

-114 

-1.53' 

R 

31 

29 


" p< .01 


Two variables having a consistently important re¬ 
gression coefficient in their direction and statistical sig¬ 
nificance were ‘Get Newspapers’ (at home) and (the 
pupil) 'Read Books'. ‘Get Magazine’ had significant re¬ 
gression coefficients but with opposite signs-this was 
difficult to understand 

In spite of the somewhat confused picture, all (he 
three composite variables had high R’s as compared to 
the other States. 

The three composite variables, along with five oth¬ 
ers, were regressed with the two criterion variables with 
the purpose of studying their contribution to differences 
in pupil achievement The contributions to R 2 are 
summarised in Table 18 13. 


Table 18.13(a) 

CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

R 

Increment F 

In R 1 

r 

Word Knowledge 

.5522 

3049 

3049 

475.02' 

55 

Home Background 

6117 

3741 

0693 

119 73" 

38 

Gender 

.6425 

4128 

0387 

7116" 

15 

Edunl Environ. 

6638 

4406 

.0278 

53 75" 

29 

Similar Language 

6685 

4469 

0062 

12 12' 

-14 

Facilities for 

6724 

4521 

0053 

10 39' 

31 

Learning Time Watch TV 

6727 

.4526 

0004 

0 88 

.00 

Age 

6727 

4526 

.0000 

- 

-20 


" p< 01 


The thing most noticeable about the two parts, (a) 
and (b), of Table 13 was the dissimilarity of various 
values. A small difference here and there had been ob¬ 
served in other States as well but in Sikkim the two were 
totally different. The variables changed their positions in 
selection from top to bottom against the two criteria, 
e.g., ‘Word Knowledge’ and ‘Time Watching TV’ Values 
of ‘r’ were dramatically different ‘Word Knowledge’ had 
an ‘r’ of ,55 with RC and 04 with Arithmetic 

A comment on achievement in Arithmetic would be 


in place here, The test proved difficult, so it did in some 
other States, such as Karnataka, Tnpura and Madhya 
Pradesh, but the pattern of ie.spon.ses of the pupils was 
somewhat erratic in Sikkim This was reflected in the 
indices of discrimination for the items. Only in Sikkim, 
18% of the items had negative indices, half of all items 
had discrimination indices lower than 19 5 Low or nega¬ 
tive ’r’s were lelated to inconsistency in perfoimance on 
various items with other variables One possibility was 
very poor knowledge of arithmetic on the part of the 
children in the State. In the selection tests conducted by 
Navodaya Vidyalaya Samiti in 1988-89 among the 20 
States common to this project and NVS, the mean score 
of Sikkim was higher only to that of Jammu 

Table 18.13 (b) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Variable 

R 

R 

Increment 
in R 

/■’ 

r 

Time watch TV 

.1913 

0366 

0366 

41 14' 

19 

Age 

2066 

.0427 

0061 

6 87' 

.06 

Home Background 

2328 

0542 

.0115 

1315' 

-10 

Facilities for 

.2553 

0652 

0110 

Mil 

07 

Learning 

Similar Language 

2648 

.0701 

0049 

5.68" 

.12 

Edunl, Environ, 

2717 

0738 

.0037 

4 35 

-01 

Word Knowledge 

.2718 

0739 

0000 

- 

04 

Gender 

.2718 

.0739 

.0000 

- 

-04 


p< .05; ’ p< .01 


Concentrating on the data presented in Table 18.13 
(a), it could be seen that except for age and time spent 
on watching TV, all other variables contributed a statisti¬ 
cally significant increment to R 2, the most important be¬ 
ing Word Knowledge’ which was chosen as a surrogate 
for pupil ability. ‘Home Background' also made a sub¬ 
stantial contribution to R 2 Although, apparently, the girls 
achieved better than the boys by a small margin, the 
variable made a significant contribution to R 2 Forty-five 
per cent of the total variance related to differences in 
achievement in language could be explained by differ¬ 
ences in the pupil-related variables, The corresponding 
percentage for arithmetic was only 7.4% 

Due to some errors in punching the school codes, 
matching the school means with data pertaining to the 
institution made available by the headmasters became 
difficult. Regression analyses explaining between-school 
differences was not carried out for Sikkim, 
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Tamil Nadu 


The State of Tamil Nadu, along with Mahaiashlra, had 
the second hugest population of primary school chil¬ 
dren, next only to Utlat Piadesh The State was re¬ 
quested to admmislet the tests to appioximately 7500 
chlldien which weie to be selected hom 305 schools 
Data weie returned for appioximately 70% of the pupil 
sample from 294 (96%) schools Data fiom six schools 
was dropped foi one reason or the olhei The following 
table gives the details of samples of the schools and the 
pupils in diffeint legions 

Table 19.1 


SAMPLES PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANALYSES 1 


Regions 

No of Schools 

No, of PttplLs 

Capital City 

36- 


900- 


' 

3H 

1QV 

Coastal 

24 


600 



24 

590 

Southern 

47 


1175 



44 

818 

Inland 

68 


1600 



62 

989 

Coastal Northern 

130 


3250 



127 

2173 

Total 

305 


7525 



288 

5277 


In Tamil Nadu most of the schools weie approached; 
the shoitfall in ihe numbei of pupils was due to the 
difference between the lepoited emolment, which was 
used for deciding the numbei of schools, and the actual 
number of chilchen who attended school on a particular 
clay. The average attendance in Tamil Nadu was re¬ 
ported to be 86%. 


How representative was this sample of the total popu¬ 
lation of primary schools and children'’ Some of the 
statistics of the obtained sample weie compaied with 
those available from the Fifth All India Educational Sui- 
vey of 1986 

Table 19-2 


SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION 


Variable 

Percentage 

1986 Survey Sample ip the Study 

Primary (only) Schools 

83 1 

83 0 1 2 3 4 

Girl Students 

46 0 

47 5 s 

Scheduled Caste Students 

20 2 

23 4 5 6 

Scheduled Trihe Students 

1 0 

19’ 

Women Teachers 

39 3 

44,Jf' 

Trained Teachers 

100.0 

99 4 1 


The slight increase in peicentage of enrolment of 
girls and of children belonging to Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes was in the expected dtrection and not 
considered indicative of a difference between the sample 
and the population. Similarly, an increase of 5% for 
women teachers was considered to be a likely change 
ovei the five years, The minor discrepancy of percentage 
of untrained teachers (- 6%) against a nil entry in the 
survey could be attributed to punching errors only The 
Stale Coordinator reiterated the absence of untrained teach¬ 
ers It may be mentioned that the percentage of un¬ 
trained teachers as reported by the headmasters was nil, 
On the whole, the samples could be considered rep¬ 
resentative of the populations of schools and pupils. 

The Tests in the State 

The tests developed in Hindi were translated into Tamil. 
Tamil being one of the few Indian languages which is 


1 Tlie numbei s entered .lie smallci than the number of pupils and .schools leached as .some data were diopped from the analyses lor various 
ieasons 

2 The numbers planned 

3 The numbeis ictaincd 
Source 

4 The School Questionnalie 

5 The Pupil Questionnaire 

6 The Teacliei Questionnaire, 
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basically diffeient fiom Hindi, the tianslaiions could 
change the difficulty levels of the test 

Table 19.3 


DirFICUlTY VALUES OF ITEMS 


Pass l’eicentagcAnlh 

RC(I’) 

RC(S) 

\YK 

A W 

ss 

Spell 

10 - 19 

_ 

2 

1 

_ 

2 

_ 

1 

20 - 29 

7 

9 

3 

- 

7 

- 

1 

30 - 39 

18 

11 

4 

6 

9 

- 

3 

40 - 49 

8 

12 

7 

17 

3 

3 

7 

30 - 59 

l 

8 

- 

15 

2 

8 

4 

00 - 69 

2 

T 

1 

2 

i 

5 

7 

■R) - 79 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

80 - 89 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Median 

36 7 

39 5 

39 5 

44 0 

32 8 

57.0 

50.7 


The last two tests, namely lhe one on Sentence Struc- 
tuie and the one on Spelling, were const meted by the 
non-Hindi speaking States themselves. These weie not 
translated. The higher median values on these suggest 
bettei suitability of the tests for the pupils in the State; 
the other tests pioved somewhat difficult Only thiity- 
two pei cent of lhe total number of items had a pass 
peicentage of 49.5 and above The test in authmetic, 
considered least susceptible to changes in translation, 
proved quite difficult. The median pass percentage for 
the items was 36.7% 

The Discrimination Indices were, howevei, satisfac¬ 
tory, the median values for the seven tests being 52.5, 
52 5, 57 8, 50.2, 43 0, 68 1 and 64.5, respectively 

The Groups In the Study 

The Pitpih 

The data available horn 70% of the sample planned were 
entered in analyses. Of these 73% came from ruial areas, 
47% of them were girls The percentages for SC, ST, BC 
and ‘Others’ were 23%, 2%, 71%, and 3 5%, lespectively 
These figures were diffeient horn other States in that 
there was a very laige percentage for Backward Classes 
and (consequently) a very small percentage foi ‘Others’ 
The low percentage for ST could be easily attributed to 
the small population of this group in the State. 

A high 13% reported theii fathers being professionals 
or having high-salaned jobs The peicentage was higher 
than in several other States Sixty-five pei cent of the 
fathers had either studied only up to Class V or were 
lllileiale, lhe comparable statistics for the mothers was 
81%, comprising 48% illiteiates. Twenty eight per cent 
childien were from large families of moie than four 
children. 

Only a small percentage of 6 3 lepoued that the 
language they spoke at home was different from their 


medium of insliuction ul school A pie-school piogiamme 
had been attended by 17% A large percentage of (84%) 
childien repoited having textbooks but the percentage 
lepoiting availability of othei matenal such as notebooks, 
etc , was only 61% Approximately 12% of the families 
leeeived newspapers oi magazines, 86% had no books 
other than textbooks at home 

Eighty per cent of the children said they did not read 
anything other than their textbooks; 32 % watched televi¬ 
sion piogiammes varying fiom 1/2 houi to 2 houis every 
day. 

A small 8% of the children lepoited availability ot 
some place to study at home, 40% said they received 
help in doing their homework Only 18% had to help 
their patents foi two oi more houis eveiy day 

The things most noticeable about the sample of pu¬ 
pils from Tamil Nadu weie the large peicentage from BC 
and the education of paients, paificularly motheis, The 
envnonment at home was not the most encouiaging for 
learning. 

The Teachers 

Five hundred and thirty teachers lesponded to the ques- 
tionnane designed to elicit information related to teach¬ 
ers. Forty-tour per cent were women, 76% weie teaching 
in the rural areas. In general, the teachers in Tamil Nadu 
were older, 23% of them being more than 50 years of 
age. Going with age, their teaching experience was also 
more, on the aveiage, than in other States. 

Ten per cent of these teachers had not studied up to 
Class X; 15% were graduates A majority — 84% — had 
leeeived professional education for two years meant for 
preparing teachers for primary schools, 10% had a B.Ed 
degree, i.e., professional education for preparing teach¬ 
ers for secondary schools Eighty-arfiTper cent of the 
teachers had received some in-service education. 

Fifteen per cent of the teachers spent two or more 
hours travelling to and from work; of these 9% repoited 
spending more than three houry only 32% seemed to 
reside near their place of work, 

Thirty-two per cent teachers said they did not have 
copies of textbooks, either their own or from the library, 
but borrowed them (probably on the spot) from the 
pupils, 41% did not have access to the language dictio¬ 
nary 

Nearly 80% teachers had not adopted any new tech¬ 
niques in teaching. Use of mate rail other than books was 
repoited by 44%. Seventy per cent had developed some 
material themselves, 67% had involved even pupils in 
this exercise, Most teachers (6l%) carried out monthly 
evaluations, but the results were used by the majority 
(54%) for the purpose of promotion only. Eighty-one per 
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cent teachers said they helped weak students by paying 
special attention to them in the class ttscll but 19% asked 
pjients to «u range tuition. A large nvujoiiiy, (93%) ie- 
poited checking homewoik icgulaily. They found stu¬ 
dents responsive in the class; 82% repoiied that the 
sludents asked questions in their classes 

In hi let, die majonty of the teachers in pi unary schools 
in Tamil Nadu had leceived geneial and professional 
education at the expected level; they were also an expe- 
lienced lot But a lanly laige nuinbei did not have cop¬ 
ies of textbooks or access to a dictionary in Tamil. Mote 
ol them lived at some distance fiorn their schools. They 
stuck to the traditional ways of teaching and liaditional 
use of evaluation 

The lletulnuisters 

There were no headmasleis in schools in 'lanul Nadu 
who had not icceived piofessional education but a small 
3% had only one yeai of tunning meant for pieparing 
teachers foi pumary schools. Nineteen pei cent repotted 
having a B ltd degree. As in the case of teacheis, many 
of the headmasteis weie older, 47% being of moie than 
50 yeais of age; 68% had been headmasteis foi moie 
than 10 years Quite a few had been in this posinon foi 
more than 15 veais by (his lime 

Tamil Nadu had older and moie expeuenced head¬ 
masters 

The Schools 

The responses of 289 schools were summanzed; 78% of 
these were located in tutal areas Sevenly-foui per cent 
schools were managed by the State government and 
another 4% by local bodies, 22% were piivate aided 
F.ighly-three per cent of the schools in the sample had 
only primary classes, 15% had pumary plus middle grades, 
only 2% of the sample came Irom secondary schools 
which had primary sections A large proportion, (87%) 
had been there for more than 20 years, only 3% schools 
wei'c relatively new having been in existence foi less 
than six yeais. Ninety-eight per cent of the schools ad¬ 
mitted both boys and gills. 

In 1 until Nadu, 22% of the schools had a separate 
toom for the headmaster. This, of course, has to be seen 
along with the statistic of 17% having middle and sec¬ 
ondary classes. The latter usually have a sepaiate room 
foi the headmaster. But the staif room for the teachers 
was available only in 7% of the schools Drinking-water 


was piovided in 72% ol the schools but only 25% ol 
these had unnals foi gnls On the aveiage, one loom 
was available per class section 

Eight pet cent of the schools in this sample had pie- 
ptinvary classes; 41 5% had Book Banks The aveiage 
numbei of books teported in the libiary w'us only 144 
Eigluy-onc per cent ol the schools followed the ‘No- 
Dcteniion’ policy up to Class III, 3 5% lepoited that 
pupils could lie failed hom Class 1 itsell Anothei 9% 
omitted to tespond to this question 7 * 9 Only 16% schools 
tepolled non-implementation (as yet) of Opeiation Black- 
boni d Again, this has to be seen in the light of a fairly 
Luge percentage of private aided schools In 63% of the 
schools, it had been implemented moie than a yeai ago 
A Pmenl Teacher Association existed in 89% ol the schools', 
with 72% lepoiting more than one meeting during the 
year, indicating an ncuve PTA 

Achievements of Pupils 

Five thousand txvo hunched and seventy-seven children 
of Class IV lesponded to the tests The average scotes on 
the seven rests ate reported below 

Table 19-4 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS 


/ev 

A nth 
(40)" 

RC(P) RC(S) WK 
(44) (16) (40) 

A W 
(24) 

SS 

(18) 

Spell. 

(25) 

Total 

(207) 

Mean 

16.5 

17 5 

6.1 

195 

8 4 

10 4 

12 8 

91 2 

sr> 

8 1 

8 6 

36 

8 1 

1 2 

47 

6 0 


Mean as 

Pei cent.ige 

41 2 

39 8 

38 1 

48 7 

35.0 

57 8 

51 2 

44 0 

All India 
Median as 

41.2 

45 4 

43.1 

49 5 

41 7 

57,8" 

42 8» 

45 2 

Peicentage 









KR-20 

89 

.89 

78 

87 

.75 

85 

88 



The percentage means in the five common tests were 
all below 50%, Ihtee of these being less than 40%. The 
two tests piepared by the SCERT had a mean achieve¬ 
ment of moie than 50%. 

The test battery was administeied to a small sample 
of 132 children studying in Class V The sample was 
drawn lioin some of (he schools Irom where the chil¬ 
dren ol (.lass IV weie selected The puipose ws to study 
the learning in one academic }eni 


7 the Suite Coordinator reported 1'wi.illy ill Juldicn are promoted up to the das'. Ill standard without any detention, Hut If the pupils go 
lot Ir ■ 1 ■. ' 1 i '■ ■’ l leim dies ol die schools such pupils will he detained" 

S I he i ■ ore 

9 Tnpuiu i,s omitted The contest ol these two tests was not common foi all die States 
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Table 19-5 


MEAN ACHIEVEMENT OF CHILDREN — CLASSES IV AND V 


Cia s’s 

Anth 

RC(P) RC(S) W.K. 

A W 

SS 

Spell 

Total 

IV (5277) 

16 5 

17,. 5 

6 1 19 5 

84 

10 4 

12 8 

91 2 

V (132) 

17 3 

17 9 

5 9 19 7 

10 0 

10 8 

13 7 

95 2 

With the exception of the test in Reading, Compre¬ 
hension (sentences) there was a small increment in the 
aveiage score on each lest adding up to a difference of 
2% gain foi the maximum possible score of 207-- not a 
veiy heartening picture. 

The achievements of pupils were also seen with a 
view to study the diffeiences, tf any, ovei regions, loca¬ 
tion, gendei and caste The relevant data aie presented 
below 



‘ Table 19-6 





ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS — REGION-WISE 


Region Arlth, RC(P) 

RC(S) 

WK. A W 

SS Spell 

Total 


Capital Mean 

14 3 

17.2 

5 8 19 1 

86 

10 9 

13 4 

89.3 

Clty(7Q7) SD 

74 

88 

3 5 8 4 

4.2 

50 

59 


Coastal Mean 

17.1 

16 9 

5 7 21 1 

9.2 

11.9 

15.6 

97.5 

(59 00 SD 

74 

7.5 

2.7 6 9 

3.9 

4.3 

5.6 


Southern Mean 

19.3 

191 

6,3 19.9 

9.0 

11 3 

13.8 

98.7 

(818) SD 

8,3 

84 

3 6 8 0 

4.1 

44 

62 


Inland Mean 

17 4 

18,5 

6 9 20 9 

92 

10.8 

13 5 

97 2 

(989) SD 

84 

88 

4 0 8.2 

4.2 

4 7 

59 


Coastal Mean 

15 6 

16 7 

5 9 18.5 

7.6 

9 3 

11 2 

84 8 

Northern SD 

80 

86 

3 7 a'.i 

43 

4 5 

6,0 


(2173 









The differences between regions were not very large 
as in case of some other States, the total scores vaned 
between 85 to 99 only. If regions were ranked on the 
basis of total scoies, the Southern region was on top 
with a score of 98.7, followed by Coastal (97 5) and 
Inland (97.2), these three had nearly the same average 
out of the total score. The lowest achievement was from 
Coastal Northern with an average of 84,8 scores only 
The capital city of Madras had 88.3 as the mean, The 
capital cities in several States had a lower average; the 
probable reasons are discussed in the section on differ¬ 
ences between States 


10 This includes 

(a) dervlng the meaning of difficult words from the context, and 

(b) relating things at a simple level. 

11 This Includes Identifying the message or the central idea and the 


The achievement of children on two tests, namely, 
Arithmetic and Reading Comprehension (paia), was also 
studied objective-wise, and in the case of Aiithmetic, 
topic-wise too 1 

Table 19-7 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Knowledge (19) 

84 

39 

44 2 

Understanding (12) 

48 

28 

40 0 

Application (9) 

33 

23 

25 6 

Total (40) 

16,5 

8 1 

41 2 


The percentage means were in the expected dnec- 
tion. The young pupils were still learning to apply knowl¬ 
edge 


Table 19.8 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — TOPIC-WISE 


Topic Mean SD Mean at Percentage 


Time (3) 

1 2 

1 0 

40 0 

Factors and Multiples (7) 

24 

1 6 

34 3 

Fundamental Operations (12) 

4 8 

2,9 

40 3 

Weights and Measures (3) 

1 3 

1 0 

43.3 

Fractions (5) 

2.0 

1.4 

40.0 

Decimals (7) 

3.1 

1 7 

44.3 

Unitary Method 

1,8 

1 0 

60.0 

plus Others (3) 

Total (40) 

16 5 

8.1 

41 2 


The percentage mean was lowest foi Factors and 
Multiples; it is likely that the children had been intro¬ 
duced to this topic in Class IV only and weie still smug¬ 
gling to get grasp it — to whatever extent they could do 
The highest mean was for items categorised under Uni¬ 
tary Method which is taught by introducing the tules 
quite early The numbers involved in these questions 
were kept quite small to avoid interference from the 
skills to compute 

Table 199 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN READING COMPREHENSION 
OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean os Percentage 

Noting Detail (17) 

8 1 

4.0 

47 6 

Simple Comprehension 10 

(13) 5 1 

3 1 

39 2 

Inference 11 (14) 

43 

25 

30,7 

Total (44) 

17.5 

8.6 

39 8 


title of the passage 
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Once again, the means were in the expected direc¬ 
tion, the more complex competency having the lowest 
mean. The mean score for Noting Detail was disappoint¬ 
ing | 

Table 19-10 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — LOCATION-WISE 


Test 

Location 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Arith 

TJ 

15 1 

77 

7 70“ 


R 

17.0 

82 


RC(P) 

U 

16.8 

83 

3 64' 


R 

17.8 

87 


RC(S) 

U 

58 

34 

3 80' 


R 

6 2 

37 


WK 

U 

191 

83 

2.47 


R 

19 7 

8.0 


AW 

U 

83 

40 

.76 


R 

84 

43 


SS. 

U 

10.6 

49 

1 39 


R 

10 4 

4.6 


Spelling 

U 

13 3 

59 

3 50' 


it 

12 7 

6 2 


RC (total) 

U 

22 6 

11 0 

3 99 


R 

24 0 

11 4 


T (5 + 6 + 7) 

U 

32.2 

12 6 

195 


R 

31 4 

12 8 



Urban - 1411 Rural - 3866 
p< 05; ' p< 01 


Rural children achieved higher than the urban group 
in tests in anthmetic, reading comprehension and vo¬ 
cabulary (W K.), but .were not different from the urban 
group on tests designed for choosing the most appropn- 

Table 19-11 


DIFFERENCES' IN ACHIEVEMENT ~ GENDER-WISE 


Test 

Gender 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Arith, 

B 

16.5 

8.1 

10 


G 

16 5 

8 2 


RC(P) 

B 

17 4 

8.5 

80 


G 

17.6 

87 


RC(S) 

B 

6 1 

36 

1 55 


G 

6 2 

3.7 


W.K 

B 

20.0 

7,9 

4.50' 


G 

19.0 

82 


AW. 

B 

8.4 

4 2 

.10 


G 

84 

4,3 


SS. 

B 

10 3 

4,7 

1.28 


G 

10 5 

47 


Spelling 

B 

12.7 

60 

2 08' 


G 

13.0 

63 


RC (total) 

B 

23 5 

11 0 

1 10 


G 

23.8 

11 5 


T (5+6+7) 

B 

31.4 

12 5 

1,44 


G 

31 9 

13 0 



Boys - 2771 Girls - 2506 
p< 05 “ p< 01 


ate word or the correct structure of a sentence Their 
achievement in spelling was poorer The achievements 
on tests for Appropnate Word and Sentence Structure 
were more likely to be influenced by the exposure to 
language in informal situations , 

There were no differences in the achievements of 
boys and girls in Tamil Nadu except on the test on Word 
Knowledge where the difference was found to be signifi¬ 
cant though practically not very large It may be re¬ 
peated that the proportion of girl students in primary 
schools was quite high in the Slate (47.5%), indicating 
absence of bias against enrolment of girls 

Table 19-12 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — CASTE-WISE 


Test 

Group 

Mean 

SD 

F 

Arith 

SC 

16 1 

80 



ST 

12 2 

56 

23 3' 


BC 

16 9 

8 2 



Others 

13 3 

6 8 


RC(P) 

SC 

17.3 

8 6 



ST 

13 9 

59 

7 75‘ 


BC 

17 7 

87 



Others 

16 5 

75 


RC(S) 

SC 

59 

3.4 



ST 

4.2 

21 

14 35“ 


BC 

63 

3,7 



Others 

5.7 

3.5 


WK. 

SC 

19 0 

8.1 



ST 

18.2 

6.0 

4 10" 


BC 

19.8 

81 



Others 

19.0 

79 


A.W. 

SC 

8.2 

41 



ST 

69 

3.0 

7 30" 


BC 

8.5 

43 



Others 

78 

40 


SS 

SC 

10.2 

47 



ST 

7.7 

36 

15 20" 


BC 

10 6 

47 



Others 

97 

5 1 


Spelling 

SC 

12 5 

62 



ST 

9 1 

5.3 

15 45' 


BC 

13 0 

6 1 



Others 

13.5 

59 


RC (total) 

sc 

23 2 

11 1 



ST 

18 1 

68 

10,92 


BC 

24 0 

11 5 



Others 

22 1 

10.2 


T (5+6+7) - 

SC 

30.9 

12 6 



ST 

23.7 

98 

16.4" 


BC 

32.1 

12 8 



Others 

31.0 

13.3 



SC - 1233 ST - 99 BC - 3761 Others - 184 

" p< 01 


The pattern of achievement was the same for six out 
of seven tests with Backward Classes getting the highest 
score, followed by Scheduled Castes, ‘Others’ and Sched¬ 
uled Tribes. Apart from the rarfking, the Scheduled Tribes 
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had much lowei scores, the numbei oi pupils was also 
veiy small — 99 as against 3,761 childien of the Back¬ 
ward Classes, The most piedonunanl gioup also achieved 
the highest But the picliue changed foi the lest in spell¬ 
ing where the ‘Otheis’ jumped to the hist rank, followed 
by BC, SC and ST, In Lhe total scores for reading com- 
piehension and skills foi willing, BC achieved the high¬ 
est but ‘Otheis’ unpioved their rank in writing skills in 
comparison to SC childien 

The differences weie the least in the test on Word 
Knowledge, 

Factors Related to Pupil Achievement 

Personal data with respect to age, genclei, caste and the 
home backgiound variables were regressed with scoies 
on Reading Compiehension and Arithmetic (lespectively) 
with a view to understand their impact on pupil achieve¬ 
ment Befoie this analysis, data on interrelated variables 
weie combined to obtain composite scores on 'Home 
Backgiound', ‘Facilities foi Learning' and ‘Educational 
Environment at Home’, The composite scores weie ob¬ 
tained by using appropiiate weights foi the several vari¬ 
ables as would maximise the con elation between the 
derived scoies and the uiteiion variable 

The regiession coefficients foi the valuables entered 
in the thiee composite variables are given below 


Home Background 



RC 

Anlh 

Location 

1,33’ 

1 65’ 

Father's Occupation 

-. 62 ' 

-39 

Caste 

.14 

18 

Father’s Education 

-.01 

-21 

Mother’s Education 

,70 

.10 

Numbei oF Siblings 

-73 

-42 

R 

14 

14 


p< Ot 


The variables which contributed most to diffeiences 
in achievement in school weie the area (urban 01 rural) 
wheie the family resided, fathei’s occupation and the 
size of the family, Fatheis’ education did not appear to 
be significant, its zeio-oidei corielation with father's oc¬ 
cupation was also small Mother’s education had, how¬ 
ever, legistered some contribution towaids achievement 
in reading comprehension 

The most important facilitators of achievement in 
school were attending pre-school, availability of study 
material such as something to write on or with, time 
spent in helping patents, and regular attendance in school 


Achievement in arithmetic was also affected by Lhe avail¬ 
ability of textbooks and help available at home in com¬ 
pleting the homewoik The lattei would piobably go 
beyond ‘help’ and might mean Tuition’ by the family A 
significant eonnibution by the time spent in 'Helping 
Household' was difficult to understand 


Facilities for Learning 



RC 

Aitth 

Attended Pre-school 

I 43 

82" 

Place foi Study 

-.95 

-65 

Help in Homewoik 

-.15 

-96 

Availability of Textbooks 

-06 

94’ 

Availability ol Study MalcuaJ 

- 52' 

-.87’ 

Helping Household 

1 17' 

1 51 

Regularity in Attendance 

2 87 

1 92" 

R 

14 

.18 

p-^ 05, ' p< 01 



Educational Environment at Home 




RC 

A ill It 

Newspapei at Home 

79 

- 2(i 

Magazines at Home 

43 

-32 

Books at Home 

-53 

-56 

Reacts Books 

65 

-12 

R 

On 

05 


None of the regression coefficients were significant, 
all the variables in this group had positive zeio-oidei 
coirelations with each other, langing hom ,21 to 51, but 
their impact on achievement in expected learning in 
school was not significant. 

The three composite variables derived with Reading 
Comprehension as the ciiterion, along with five otheis, 
weie regiessed with achievement in reading compiehen¬ 
sion and arithmetic sepaiately; then contribution to vari¬ 
ance in criterion variables is given below 

Table 19.13(a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

IR 

Increment 
in R J 

1' 

r 

Woid Knowledge 

3758 

1412 

.1412 

867 58 

.38 

Facilities 

.3891 

1514 

0102 

63-41 

15 

tor Learning 

Home Background 

4013 

1610 

0096 

61 10' 

.14 

Time Watch TV 

4043 

.1635 

0025 

14 54' 

-.04 

Gender 

4061 

.1649 

0014 

9.15 

.02 

Similar Language 

4067 

1653 

.0004 

3 02 

.03 

Age 

,4071 

,1658 

,0005 

2 71 

03 

Edunl Environ, 

.407 

1658 

,0000 

- 

03 


" p< Ot 
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Table 19-13 (b) 

CON riUHUTION OF PUPIL- RELATED VARIABLES 
'IO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Vat table 

R 

R- 

Increment 
111 R 2 

1- 

1 

Wmd Knowledge 

3697 

1367 

1367 

835 25 

37 

Time Watch TV 

3887 

1511 

0144 

89 51 

-12 

Facilities foi 

4048 

1638 

0127 

80,33 

16 

Learning 






Home Backgiofintl 

4123 

1700 

0061 

38 94' 

.11 

Similar Language 

.4153 

1725 

0025 

16 31 

06 

Edunl Environ. 

4168 

1737 

0012 

7 78 

-02 

Gender 

4177 

1745 

0008 

5 00' 

.00 

Age 

4178 

1745 

.0000 

12 

01 


p< 05, p< 01 


Age did not contribute to vauation in the achieve¬ 
ments of pupils in eithei of the two catena in the State 
All other variables made a statistically significant incle¬ 
ment to R 2 m ielation to aiithmelic lint ‘Similai Language’ 
and 'Educational Envnonment at Home’ made no contri¬ 
bution Lo the learning of language. Only 6% of the chil¬ 
dren lepoiled their spoken language to be some other 
than Tamil, it did not affect the learning of language at 
school. Its influence on learning anthmetic was not easy 
lo explain, unless a paiticulai language gioup (non-Tamil 
speaking) had some specific characteristics which gave 
use to this diffeience 

Newspapeis and magazines were leceived in barely 
12% of the homes and 86% had no books, hut 20% 
childien said they did read’ something othei than text¬ 
books As in the case of ‘Similanly of Language’, 'Educa¬ 
tional Enviionmenl at Home’ made some difference to 
achievement in anthmetic but not in language A likely 
leason could be concern of the ‘educated’ family with 
anthmetic and the laken-for-granted attitude towards the 
mothei longue 

Aftei Word Knowledge, that stands for differences in 
the abiliLy levels of the pupils, the other variables mak¬ 
ing significant contubutions to vanance were ‘Facilities 
foi Learning’, ’Home Background’ and ‘Time Watch TV’, 
the coi responding zero-oidei correlations were also higher 
than foi other vaiiables. More Ume spent on watching 
TV 12 tended to affect the learning of school tasks; ‘r’ was 
smallet foi leading compiehension Being a boy or a girl 
also made some diffeience 

The variance explained by this set of vaiiables was 
slightly highei for arithmetic hut quite small (17%) op 
the average 


The impact of 'Home Backgiound’ variables on the 
achievement of pupils was studied in Tables 19 13(a) 
and 19 13(b). While 17% R 2 foi Anthmetic was veiy close 
to Lhe country median, 16 5% for Reading Compiehen- 
sion was much lowei than the coiresponding aveiage foi 
all States Both the values were quite low, pointing to 
limited influence of the home on the achievement of the 
children Although the State had the third 11 highest rate 
of liteiacy (63.7%), the families did not seem to affecL 
learning of school-related tasks by the pupils 

The school means differed from each other only a 
little less widely than the scoies of the pupils The stan- 
daid deviation of 285 — means in Lhe test of arithmetic 
was 7 2 compaied to 8 1 of the scoies of more than 
5,200 student 1 ’* The school-related vaiiables were re¬ 
gressed against achievements of pupils on the two cnte- 
na identified 

Table 19.14(a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

R 2 

Increment 

h 

1 




in R 2 



PTA 

1418 

0201 

0201 

5 82' 

14 

Time Given (Arnh ) 

1868 

0349 

0148 

4 32 

-14 

Exp as Headmaster 

2161 

0467 

.0118 

3 48 

12 

Special Pi ejects 

Time Given 

.2377 

0565 

.0098 

2 90 

.10 

(Language) 

2504 

.0627 

0062 

1 84 

-.11 

p< 05 







Table 19.14(b) 



CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 


TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 

- 


Variables 

R 

R 2 

Inclement 

I- 

r 




in R J 



Experience as 
Headmaster 

1688 

0285 

0285 

8 32" 

17 

PTA 

.2145 

0460 

0174 

4,69 

15 

Proportion SC/ST 

2364 

.0559 

.0099 

2 98 

.11 

Operation Blackboard 
Rooms per Class 

2557 

,0654 

.0095 

2 85 

.07 

Group 

2792 

0752 

0098 

2 96 

-09 

Teacheis Untrained 

2927 

0857 

0105 

3 20 

-11 

Special Projects 

Time Given 

3059 

0936 

0079 

2 42 

10 

(Language) 

3187 

.1016 

0080 

2,46 

-08 

No Detention Policy 

3288 

1081 

0065 

2.01 

09 


p< 05, p< 01 


12 In Tamil Nadu, 32% of die childien ' ' ' time varying from 1/2 hour to moie than two hours eveiy day 

13 Goa has been ignored as It was a U a few years ago. 

14 Both the statistics were highei than the country medians, the former to a much huger extent 
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Although all Lhe 31 variables given in the list at the 
end of the report were regressed with the two criteria, in 
the two tables given above only those which contubuted 
statistically significant increment to R 2 and a few more 
down the line weie retained. The total contribution to R 2 
for Reading Comprehension was 10 7%, and that for Arith¬ 
metic, 14 2%, Both 'the values were lower than the corre¬ 
sponding country medians Compared to the other States, 
the lesser propoiiion of variance arising out of differ¬ 
ences between schools was attributable to the indepen¬ 
dent vaiiables exploied m this study rather than to the 
variability ielated to conditions aL home, 

Referring back to the wiite-up describing the schools 
in this sample, tt could be said that there were enough 
apparent differences on the variables on which data were 
collected. Obviously, the more significant ones had eluded 
the lesearchers 

Neaily the same percentage of vaiiance was explained 
by the pupil-background related variables for both the 
criteria, but when it came to school variables, a higher R 2 
was obtained fox Arithmetic. It was hypothesised that the 
home would play a more important lole in the learning of 
language while the influence of the school would be 
more piominent m differences in achievement in anth- 
metic The latter proved true in the State, but not the 
foimer, It may be lecalled that according to the informa¬ 
tion provided by the children, 86% of the homes had no 
books other than textbooks. Related to this were also the 
responses of 80% children saying they did not read any¬ 
thing besides what was required for their studies Only 
12% families received newspapers or magazines Perhaps 
the support system did not vary much among the homes, 

Only the existence (perhaps the influence) of the 


Parent Teacher Association made consistent significant 
contributions to R 2 s for both the criteria The existence of 
a PTA was reported by 89% schools, and their being 
active was mentioned by 72%. It is likely that the Asso¬ 
ciations exerted pressure on/helped schools to carry out 
their tasks properly 

'Time given to Arithmetic’ also contributed signifi¬ 
cant R 2 for Reading Comprehension but this was not easy 
to explain. Its counterpart, 'Time Given to Language’, 
also made some contribution to R 2 related to Arithmetic; 
it was not statistically significant but the signs of all the 
four 'r’s (one does not appear in the two tables) were 
negative, implying longer time devoted to the teaching 
of one subject resulting in lower school means to the 
other The values of 'r’s were small varying between - 06 
to -14 It was likely that middle (15%) and secondary 
(2%) schools had longer school hours but their children 
in the primary sections had poorer achievements 15 

'Experience as Headmaster’ made the maximum con¬ 
tribution to differences in achievement in Arithmetic. It 
was of some importance for Reading Comprehension as 
well, suggesting that geneially the experienced head¬ 
master managed better achievements of students in his 
school (The statement should be interpreted in the light 
of the low correlations of .12 and .17 only) 

‘Proportion of SC/ST’ pupils in a school also had 
some impact on its achievement 

Both the home-related and school-related variables 
explored in this study had only a moderate influence on 
the achievements of the pupils. Though variation was 
found among pupils (as would be expected) and Schools, 
but significant variables associated with these differences 
could not be identified 


15 Lower averages of children of primary sections attached to middle and secondary schools were noticed In Rajasthan, Nagaland and 
Meghalaya The data from Tamil Nadu was not studied along these lines 
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INTER CORRELATIONS OF SCHOOL—RELATED VAKlAllLES AND ACHIENTUENT 
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Tripura 


Ttlpura was allocated a sample of approximately 1,500 
pupils to he selected horn 70 01 80 schools The State 
was not divided into any legions, the schools were 
selected liom the capital city and the icst of the State 

Table 20.1 


SAMPLES P1ANNED AND ENIERED IN ANALYSES 


Regions 

No o/ Sc bools 

No <>! Pupils 

Capital City 

V 

9 J 

m 

138 

Rtsi ol the Stale 

64 

78 

1344 

916 

loial 

71 

87 

1319 

1054' 


Neaily one-third of the sample of schools originally 
selected was icplaced in the State New schools had to 
he submitted tor the ones in the oiiginal list where: (i) 
the medium of mstiuction was other than Bengali, (n) 
the number of pupils on the loll was less than five in 
Class IV White the first was neccssaiy, the second was 
recommended lot leasons of economy as the schools 
weie not easy to reach and the attendance very shoit of 
the cmolment 'I'hc dilfeience between enrolment and 
attendance was confumccl by the fact that the State 
ccntic appioachcd 22 % moie schools — 87 instead of 
the 71 planned — and ended with 70% of the estimated 
sample of pupils 

The capital city would have piovtded 11% of the 
total sample but in the final analysis it woiked out to be 
13% The pcicentage attendance in schools was likely to 
be higher in a big city than in imal aieas or small 
towns It, howevei, gave an advantage (a small one) to 
the oveiall average of the State as the difference be¬ 
tween the mean achievements of childien horn the capi¬ 
tal city and the icst of the State was substantial and in 
favour of the foimer 


Some of the statistics available fiom the obtained 
sample were compared with the same as recorded m 
the Fifth All India Educational Survey conducted by the 
NCERT in 1986 

Table 20.2 


SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION 


Von able 

Percentage 

1986 Survey Sample in the Study 

Piimaiy (only) Schools-^ 

75 5 

71,4' 

Gul Students 

44 6 

45 l 1 2 3 4 5 

Scheduled Caste Students 

17 7 

18 6 5 

Scheduled. Tribe Students 

28 8 

30 l 5 

Women Teachers 

21,9 

27,2 6 

Trained Teachers 

40 4 

72 6 1 


Two things were noticeable m Table 20.2 The dif¬ 
ferences in the statistics from the sample selected for 
this study and the ones lecorded in the Survey of 1986 
were small except in the case of trained teachers Sec¬ 
ondly, all the differences weie in the expected direction 
of change. The one per cent ieduction in the number of 
piimary schools could be due to upgradation of some 
of the schools A small mcieasc in the peicentage of 
gnls, Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tube pupils should 
be expected Moie women teachers could be in accor¬ 
dance with CO the increasing number of women seek¬ 
ing employment, Cii) the New Policy of Education (1986) 
wherein it had been said that the second teacher to be 
iccruited in one-teacher-schools should piefcrably be a 
woman The percentage of trained teachers jumped iathei 
dramatically The mciease could be eithei due to a rapid 
increase in the recruitment of (trained) teachers or bias 
in the selection of respondents from the schools. 7 


1 ’I he number planned 

2 The number entered in iin.ilvf.es 

3 In addition, lifty-lne pupils of Class V were also administered tests, 

Sound . 

4 The School Questionnaire 

3 The Pupil Questionnaire 

6 The Teacher Questionnaire. 

7 The Stale Cooidinator observed "Ila • unpit il r»spend.it's (iculiri*) drawn for the study was biased The percentage of leathers who 
have undergone professional (raining ot out a. iJiiuii session i- unu 30% in TripuraXat primary stage),’ 
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attainments of primary school children in various states 


The Tests in. Tripura 

Like many other States in the country, Tripura is also a 
multilingual State, it undertook to test the pupils who 
were being taught through the medium of Bengali The 
tests were thus translated into Bengali It may be re¬ 
called that the States were requested to prepare their 
own tests for Sentence Structure and Spelling They also 
had the freedom to test m any other subject in this slot 
Tripura chose to test achievement in science The statis¬ 
tics for these two tests were, therefore, not comparable 
with the statistics from other States. 

The State participated in the try-out of tests and had 
the advantage of improving on its .translations as well as 
influencing the selection of items which would be fair, 
to its children. 

The tests proved quite difficult for the children as 
was* clear from the spread of the Difficulty Values of the 
items, only 12% of the items had a pass percentage of 
50% and above The median pass percentages were (ap¬ 
proximately) 30% or less, with the exception of the test 
in Word Knowledge, which was most susceptible to 
change in difficulty level in the process of translation 

Table 20.3 


difficulty values of the items 


Pass PercentageArilh 

RC(P) 

RC(S) 

W.K 

A W 

Scil s 

Set 2? 

0 - 9 






2 


10 - 19 

10 

5 

3 


3 

1 

5 

20 - 29 

15 

17 

4 


6 

6 

7 

30 - 39 

6 

12 

7 

11 

11 

l 

6 

40 - 49 

4 

8 

1 

20 

3 

3 

5 

50 - 59 

4 

2 

1 

7 

1 

1 

2 

60 - 69 

1 



2 


3 


70 - 79 






1 


Median 

26 2 

29 5 

30 9 

44 0 

32 2 

29 5 

30 3 


The two tests prepared by the State itself also proved 
difficult. The test in arithmetic had the highest concen¬ 
tration of low pass percentages Lower mean achieve¬ 
ment in arithmetic, as compared to language, has also 
been seen in the selection tests conducted for admis¬ 
sion to the Navodaya Vidyalayas in Tripura. In contrast 
to most other States, the Discriminating Indices were 
also low in Tripura, varying between 30% to 41% only. 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

The data were available from 1,054 pupils who had 
studied up to Class IV in the formal school system The 
average age of the pupils in the sample was 10 6 years 


moie as compared to many other States Eighty-five per 
cent of these pupils belonged to rural areas, 45% weie 
girls. The percentage belonging to SC, ST, BC and Oth¬ 
ers weie 19%, 30%, 2% and 49%, respectively 

Forty-one pei cent of the children came fiom fami¬ 
lies which were engaged in farming, less than 7% chil¬ 
dren reported theii fathers to be professionals or earn¬ 
ing high salaries The percentage of unskilled workers 
was 14% with another 12% uncategonsed which would 
include those unemployed also Sixty-eight per cent fa¬ 
thers and 73% mothers were either illiterate or had stud¬ 
ied only up to Class V; on the other side, 4% fathers 
and 3% mothers were graduates. Foity-eight per cent of 
the childien came fiom families'with four or more chil- 
■ dren As compared with other States, the percentage for 
large families was somewhat higher; so was the propor¬ 
tion of ST families. 

Forty-nine per cent children had attended some kind 
of pre-school Thirty-five per cent of the sample re¬ 
ported the language spoken by them at home to be 
different from the medium of instruction of the school 8 9 , 
namely, Bengali Twenty-four per cent children did not 
have all (oi most) textbooks; inadequate availability of 
writing material was repotted by 32%. Forty-four per¬ 
cent children helped their families with domestic woik 
(including family business/laboui etc ) for two or more 
hours every day, the percentage was much higher than 
in other States. 

More than 50% children said they received help 
from their families in doing their homework, 24% had 
some place where they could sit and study Only 50% 
children could attend school regularly; 4% had to miss it 
frequently 

A newspaper was received in 22% of the homes, 
and magazines by 12% Sixty-five per cent of the fami¬ 
lies had no books other than the textbooks. 

Thirty-three per cent children said they read some 
extra books,only 10% watched TV for one or more hours 
daily; 80% had no access to it 

On the whole, the sample of pupils from Tripura 
had some handicaps, a larger (as compared to the other 
States) proportion was from rural areas; nearly 60% be¬ 
longed to SC/ST groups and 35% reported their home- 
language to be different from the medium of instruc¬ 
tion. On the positive side, more than 50% received help 
in studies from their families and 30% read something 
other than theii textbooks. 

The Teachers 

One hundered and seventy-six teachexs responded to 
the Teacher Questionnaire. The following statistics are 


8 Prepared by the Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance, Agartala, Tripura 

9 May be seen in light of large proportion of tribal children 
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based on the data supplied by them Eighty-six per cent 
of the teachers were from rural schools, 27% were 
women A large percentage (43%) were quite young 
being less than 35 years of age; correspondingly 6l% of 
them had taught school for less than 10 years Nearly 
three-fourths of the teachers had studied up to the se¬ 
nior secondary level (Class XI or XII), 12.5% had not 
^mnlp.ted their matiiculation, another 14% were gradu¬ 
ates, As far as piofessional education is concerned, 80% 
had received only a one year tiaming, another 14% 
marked me choice ‘any other’, which could include ab¬ 
sence of tiaming as well Five per cent teachers had a 
B.Ed (one year) degree, a programme that prepares teach¬ 
ers for teaching Classes VI and above Sixty-eight per 
cent teachers had not received any in-service education;" 
this may be seen in light of the fact that 6l% had been 
in service for less than 10 years 

Only 60% of the teachers resided very close to their 
schools needing an houi oi less to travel from and to 
their residence Twenty per cent had to spend more 
than two hours every day for this purpose 

A small percentage (18%) of teachers had their own 
copies of the textbooks, another 15% had access to 
library copies but a large majority of 67% borrowed 
them from the pupils, most likely at the time of teach¬ 
ing In contrast, a larger percentage (33 5%) reported 
having their own copy of a dictionary but 54 5% had no 
access to a language (medium of instruction) dictionary. 

In spite of poor availability of basic material such as 
textbooks, 70% teachers 10 reported adopting new prac¬ 
tices for teaching but only about one-third of all teach¬ 
ers reported better achievements of pupils or more in¬ 
terest on their part as a result thereof In line with 70% 
adopting some pew practices for teaching, 69% reported 
using some study material other than textbooks, either 
often or sometimes, only 44% developed some of it 
themselves; 35% had even involved their pupils in this 
task ' 

Thirty-eight per cent teachers said they evaluated 
pupils every month while a majority of 59% followed 
the most prevalent practice of 2-3 evaluations during the 
year Three per cent did it only once a year. Even if 
frequent evaluations were conducted by 60% of the 
teachers, the multipurpose use of such evaluation was 
not made (understood’) by the teachers; 57% reported 
using it for only one of the three purposes listed (it is 
most likely to have been used for promotion); 42% 
teachers, however made'"tetter use of it, Eighty-five per 


cent of teachers checked homework regularly, with a 
small 2% saying they did it rarely, A fairly substantial 
(16 4%) percentage of teachers asked parents of slow 
learning students to arrange for extra tuition instead of 
accepting this responsibility Ten per cent teachers said 
students rarely asked any questions in the class. 

Most of the teachers in primary schools in Tripura 
had received only one year of professional education. 
Many of them were quite young, only a small percent¬ 
age had their own copies of textbooks or access to a 
dictionary About two-thirds of them reported adopting 
new practices in teaching 

The Headmasters 

Of the 91 headmasters who responded to the School 
Questionnaire, 18% could be considered young, being 
35_years or less in age, Another 15% were more than 50 
years " old. All head teachers had taught for at least five 
years but 37% had been in this position for less than 
five years A fairly high percentage (30%) of headmas¬ 
ters were untrained; 7% had a B Ed. degree 11 Compa¬ 
rable to the response from the teachers, 6l% of the 
headmasters had only one year of professional training 

The Schools 

A very large percentage (91%) of the schools were lo¬ 
cated in the rural areas; 75% were managed by the 
government—State or central— and another 20% were 
being run by local bodies. There was a small percentage 
(5 5%) of schools which were private or private aided. 
All schools were coeducational. Seventy-one per cent 
had been there for more than 20 years; the rest had 
come into existence during the l(ist two decades 

Regarding physical facilities, only 13% of the schools 
had a room, namely, an office, for the headmaster, that 
too, when 28%.of the schools were either secondary or 
middle schools, which usually have an office for the 
headmaster In contrast, a staff room was available in 
19% of the schools It is likely that, in some schools, a 
room doubled for the head teacher as well as the teach¬ 
ers, to sit and work or rest m. Drinking-water was avail¬ 
able in 49% of the schools but separate urinals for girls 
were there in only 13% schools. The Pre-primary sec¬ 
tions in schools were nearly non-existent. Some of the 
children coming from urban areas, the proportion for 
which was quite small, could have access to pre-primary 
education ‘No-Detention Policy’ was not followed by 


10 The State Coordinator observed "The information furnished by teachers correcting homework, adopting, innovative practices, etc , is at 
variance with the experience of the supervisory officers, guardians and others related," 

11 A near equal percentage of 7 7% of schools in this sample had Classes I to X/XII, and another 20%, Classes I to VIII The headmasters (or 
principals) of the middle/secondary schools would be graduates with a B Ed. degree It is not known whether the Questionnaire was 
responded to by the head of the primary section (if there was one) or the headmaster of the entire school 
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64% schools, 12 but 23% schools repotted it being pmc- 
tised upto Class HI Theie was no Book Bank in 92% of 
the schools, ‘Operation Black- boaicl’ had not touched 
85% of the schools 

I’oity-five pet cent ot the schools had a Patent 
Teachei Association, two-thiids ot these held more than 
one meeting of the PTA duiing the yeai 

Achievements of the Pupils 

One thousand and fifty-foui pupils of Class IV wete 
administered the test battery The data have been pre¬ 
sented in the lollowing tables 

Table 20.4 

MEAN ACHIEVEMENTS OP PUPILS 


Tesis 

Anlh 

MOV’ 

RC(P) RC(S J 
(44) (16) 

WK 

CIO) 

A W 
(21) 

SCI 

(18) 

SC2 

(2s) 

Total 

(207) 

Mean 

12 1 

14 0 

5 0 

17 9 

8 0 

(> 8 

80 

71 8 

SD 

5 0 

6.1 

2 7 

6 7 

3 6 

2 4 

3 1 


Mean as 
Peicentage 

30 2 

31,H 

31 2 

44 8 

33 3 

37 7 

32.0 

34 7 

KR-20 

71 

,77 

58 

HI 

62 

,44 

52 


All India 
Median as 
Percentage 

41 2 

4s 4 

43 1 

<19 5 

41.7 

57 8" 

42 8" 

4s 2 


With the exception ot the test on Woid Knowledge 
none of the averages went beyond 38%, with the me¬ 
dian at 32% This aspect has been commented in the 
section "The Tests in Ti'ipuia" All the leliability coetfi- 
cients were also low The lowest wete toi the tests 
constructed by the State The least mean was in aiith- 
metic, toilowed closely by the tests in leading compre¬ 
hension. In comparison with othei States, the achieve¬ 
ments in Tiipura wete among the lowest. 

Tripuia did not administei tests on a sample of the 
next highei class, thus, data on achievement in a year 
were not available 

Tabic 20.5 

MEAN ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS — REGION-WISE 


Iteplon 


Arilh 

RCtP) RCIS) W,K 

A W 

Scf 1 

Su 2 

Total 

Capital 

Mea a 

j 2.2 

17 9 

5 6 

19.0 

10.6 

8 2 

8 6 

82 3 

City 

(136) 

SD 

3.2 

8,0 

3.1 

6 9 

3.9 

2 6 

3 5 


Rest ol 

Mean 

12,1 

13 4 

4 9 

17 7 

7.6 

6 6 

7.8 

70 1 

Ihe State 1 ’’ 
(916) 

SD 

5.0 

5 5 

2.6 

6 7 

3.3 

2 4 

3 0 



In all othei States, the achievements of pupils weie 
studied region-wise Tripura did not give such divisions, 
intoimation, therefoie, was available only toi the capital 
city and the test of the State 

Once again the pictuie in Tiipuia was somewhat 
diffeient than in many other Stares, with children oi the 
capital city achieving a much highei aggiegate score 
than the childien in the lest of the State Near ‘N' 
diffeience’ in the test in authmetic was noticeable, other¬ 
wise, the diffetences and then cluection were consis¬ 
tent It is likely that the learning in authmetic is less 
influenced by the envnonment, but the learning of lan¬ 
guage, as also general science, is influenced by a lichei 
envn onment 

The achievement of childien on two tests, namely, 
Authmetic and Reading Compiehension (paragraphs), 
weie also studied objective-wise, and in the case of 
Authmetic, topic-wise as well 


Table 20.6 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARlTHMETIC-OlllEC FIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean r/s Peicentage 

Knowledge (19) 1,1 

6 0 

27 

31 6 

Understanding (12) 

3 8 

2 1 

31 7 

Application (9) 

2,2 

1 5 

24 1 

Total (40) 

12 1 

50 

30 2 


The lelatively lower peicentage of scoie in ‘Applica¬ 
tion’ was in the expected diiection, but a low peicent¬ 
age in ‘Knowledge’ indicated a pool teaching-learning 
situation 

Table 20.7 


ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — TOPIC-WISE 


Topic 

Mean 

SD 

Mean a s Pet cell tape 

Time (3) 

1.0 

9 

33 3 

Factors and Multiples (7) 

1 8 

1 3 

25 7 

Fundamental Operations (12) 

3 5 

1 9 

29 2 

Weights and Measures (3) 

9 

.8 

30 0 

Fractions (5) 

1 2 

1.0 

24 0 

Decimals (7) 

2 2 

1.4 

31 4 

Unitary Method 

t 5 

1 0 

50 0 

plus Others (3) 

Total (40) 

12 1 

5.0 

30 2 


The proportionate mean was highest foi Unitary 
Method plus Others, two out of three items were on 
Unitary Method It is felt that this method is most famil¬ 
ial to the childien. It is also pait of daily expenences 


12 The six pci cent lh.il tlld not lespond to this question, could easily be nn acldition.il part of this statistic 

13 The maximum possible score 

14 The tesis administered in Tnpuia were totally (lilleum fmni those used in othei Slates, Tripura developed tests foi evaluation achievement 
in Environmental Studies - II Othei Slates tested ispicrs of language. 

Is The sample was selected Irom the Salema, Chawmanu and Kanchnnpur block 
16 The maximum possible scoie 
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related to pm chases (in some cases sale as well) The 
lowest peicentage scoies weie in Inactions and Factois 
and Multiples; both of these, paiticulaily the latter, could 
he newly intioduced topics, Bettei understanding may 
follow latci Achievement in Fundamental Opeiations 
was most disappointing It was expected that after foul 
yeais of school, most pupils would know the Funda¬ 
mental Opeiations. Less than 30% achievement piesented 
a very dismal pictuie Although scveial questions in this 
aiea tested uncleistanding and application of knowl¬ 
edge, even a simple item lequmng addition of thiee 
numbeis had a pass percentage of 67% only. 

Table 20.8 


ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 
OniEC'ilVE-WISE 


objuituv 

Mean 

SD 

Mean ns Peiteinage 

Noting Detail (171 

6 6 

3 2 

38 8 

Simple Compiehension 

|, (J3) 4 0 

2 3 

30 8 

Inference. IH (14) 

3.4 

t 9 

24 3 

Total (44) 

14 0 

6 1 

31 8 


The diffeiences in the mean achievements on the 
thiee objectives weie in the expected cluection Draw¬ 
ing infeience is a highei-level skill which probably is 
still being learnt, but a 39% score in noting details in 
simple wnte-ups in the mothei tongue was disappoint¬ 
ing, It might imply 'not able to read’ on the part of 
some pupils. The cumulative frequency up to chance 
score of 11 was 34 5%. 


Table 20.9 

DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT - LOCATION-WISE 


Test 

l.ouitlon 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Arilh 

U 

12 0 

5 1 

0 10 


R 

12.1 

5 0 


RC(l’) 

U 

17 4 

8 0 

7 83' 


R 

13 4 

5 5 


RC(S) 

U 

5 5 

2 9 

2 76’ 


R 

4 9 

2 6 


W K 

U 

18.8 

7 1 

1 78 


R 

17 7 

6.6 


A.W 

U 

10 3 

4 0 

9.24" 


R 

7 6 

3.3 


Seienee-1 

u 

8 0 

2.6 

7 21 


u 

6 5 

2.4 


Science-2 

u 

9 5 

3 4 

6 39’ 


1( 

7 8 

3 0 


RC (total) 

' II 

22 9 

10 0 

7 43 


R 

18 3 

6 6 

- 


LIrb.in - 153 Kuml - 901 
** p< 01 


The differences in the achievements of pupils when 
divided ovei location, gender and caste, were also stud¬ 
ied The lelevant statistics aie presented in Tables 20 9, 
20 10 and 20 11 

With the exception of the test in anthmetic, the 
uiban students achieve highei than nual students with 
five of the differences being statistically significant at 
the 1% level of confidence The tiend had become vis¬ 
ible with clear differences in the capital city and the lest 
of the State wheie theie would be a predominance of 
uual chilchen. 

The reasons of ‘no cliffeience’ in the mean scoies in 
arithmetic only were not cleai 


Table 20.10 

DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — GENDER-WISE 


Test 

Gender 

Mean 

SD 

1 

Arith 

H 

12 5 

-5 0 

3 03 


G 

11 5 

5.0 


ltC(I>) 

1! 

14,1 

59 

83 


G 

13 8 

6 2 


RC(S) 

B 

5.0 

2 6 

28 


G 

49 

2 8 


WK 

B 

18 6 

6 1 

4 03' 


G 

16 9 

7 2 


A.W 

n 

7.9 

3 5 

65 


G 

8 1 

3 6 


Scicnce-1 

B 

6 9 

2 4 

1.41 


G 

6 6 

2.4 


Science-2 

B 

8 1 

33 

63 


G 

80 

30 


RC (total) 

B 

19 1 

7 3 

78 


G 

18 7 

7 5 



Hoys - 579, Girls - 475 

•* p< 01 


All but one of the diffeiences, namely, in the test on 
choice of Appropriate Word, were in favoui of boys; 
only two of the diffeiences were significant The advan¬ 
tage in Tiipura seemed to be distributed veiy much on 
traditional lines, with the uiban giooup and boys hav¬ 
ing advantage over the ruial group and girls. The achieve¬ 
ment in arithmetic should be seen in this light A signifi¬ 
cant favourable difference in Word Knowledge of the 
boys could be attributed to more exposuie to media 


I - This includes (a) denying lhe meaning of difficult words from the context, and (b) relating things at a simple level 
IS This includes identifying the message or the centiul idea, and the title of the passage 
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communications, including printed material, But it had 
not, affected the score on Appropriate Word. 

Table 20.11 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — CASTE-WISE 


Test 

Group 

Mean 

SD 


Anth 

SC 

12 3 

54 



ST 

12 0 

4,7 

69 


BC 

13 2 

6 1 



Others 

12 0 

50 


RCOb 

SC 

14.5 

61 



ST 

13 0 

4 7 

5 23" 


BC 

12 0 

5 5 



Others 

14.5 

6 7 


RC(S) 

SC 

46 

2 6 



ST 

50 

27 

1 69 


BC 

5 4 

2 4 



Others 

51 

2,7 


WK 

SC 

17 9' 

6 5 



ST 

17 9 

68 

92 


BC 

15 7 

66 



Others 

17 9 

67 


AW. 

SC 

8 1 

3.5 



ST 

7 2 

3,1 

9 90" 


BC 

7 1 

34 


~ 

Others 

8 5 

3.7 


Sclence-1 

SC 

72 

2 4 



ST 

6 I 

2.3 

15.32" 


BC 

56 

1 8 



Others 

7 1 

2.5 


Science-2 

SC 

7.9 

28 



ST 

7 4 

30 

8 58" 


BC 

69 

2 8 



Others 

85 

3.3 


RC (total} 

SC 

19 1 

7.3 



ST 

18 0 

60 

3 01' 


BC 

17 4 

7.0 



Others 

19 5 

8 1 



SC - 196, ST - 317, BC - 25, Others - 516 

* p< 05 , *• p<01 


Along the caste lines, ‘Others’ achieved the highest, 
with the SC group following it very closely The group 
identified as ‘Backward Castes’ achieved the poorest; its 
number was also negligible As the proportion of this 
group in the State population was not known, it could 
not be inferred whether the children were enrolled in 
comparable numbers. This group had the highest mean 
in arithmetic. 

Factors Related to Pupil Achievement 

Data regarding home background of the pupils, the fa¬ 
cilities they have or had for better learning, the educa¬ 
tional environment in their homes, and other, personal 
data with respect to age, gender, caste, etc, were re¬ 
gressed against the two criterion variables, separately. 
Before this analysis, data on inter-related variables were 
combined to obtain composite scores on ‘Home Back¬ 


ground’, 'Facilities for Learning’ -and ‘Educational Envi¬ 
ronment at Home’ The regression coefficients for the 
variables entered in the three composite variables are 
given below. 


Home Background 



RC 

Arith 

Location | 

-2 or 

1 26 " 

Father’s Occupation 

- 16 

13 

Caste 

- 28_ 

-27’ 

Father's Education 

1 19 

54" 

Mother's Educktion 

67 

39' 

Number of Siblings 

R X ’ 

- 42 

-30 

35 

18 


* p< 05 , ” p.01 


The three most important variables of the home 
background were ‘Location’, education of the father and ; 
education of the mother A significant regression coeffi- \ 
dent was noticed against caste as well It may be re¬ 
called that against the general trend of low achieve¬ 
ment, the Backward Classes’ group had the highest 
achievement in arithmetic The F was not significant, 
though. 

Facilities for Learning 



RC 

Arith 

Attended Pre-school 

-0 02 

0 79" 

Place for Study 

169" 

0 59 

Help in Homework 

-0.78 

-0 32 

Availability of Textbooks 

0.65 

0 11 

Availability of Study Material 

-0.63 

-0 68 " 

Helping Household 

0 59 

-0 09 

Regularity in Attendance 

1 47’ 

0 27 

R 

0.18 

0 12 

* p< 05 ; ** p< 01 



Considering both the criteria together, 

the signifi- 

cant variables were found to be 

a place for study at 

home, availability of study material and attending school 
regularly. The set of variables represented the family’s 
involvement with and support for achievement in school 

Educational Environment at Home 




RC 

Arith 

Get Newspaper 

-79 

-.66 

Get Magazines 

1 01 

66 

Books at Home 

1 36 ' 

49 

Reads Books 

2.96" 

81 

R 

29 

.13 


* p<:,05 , ** p< 01 
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The family receiving a newspaper and magazines 
seemed to have no relationship (direct 01 indirect) with 
achievement of the childien at school, availability of 
books at home had some This probably indicated an 
educated family and one that was interested in knowl¬ 
edge Reading of books other than the textbooks by the 
child turned out to be the most important variable in 
this group. 

The three composite variables derived and five oth¬ 
ers were regressed with achievement in reading com¬ 
prehension and arithmetic separately 

Table 20.12(a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

R 2 

Increment 
in R 2 

F 

r 

Home Backgiound 

3399 

1155 

1155 

137 43" 

.34 

Word Knowledgel 19 

4376 

1915 

0759 

98 71' 

34 

Ed uni Environ 

4512 

2036 

0121 

15 94’ 

29 

Age 

4574 

2092 

0056 

7 48 

-15 

Facilities 

.4607 

2122 

0030 

4 or 

.19 

for Learning 






Time Watch TV 

.4626 

2140 

0017 

2 33 

23 

Similar Language 

4646 

2158 

0019 

2 49 

04 

Gender 

.4650 

2162 

0003 

0.53 

-02 

* p<.05 , ** p< 01 







Table 20.12 (b) 



CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL-RELATED VARIABLES 


TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Variable 

R 

R 2 

Increment 

F 

« r 




in R 2 



Word Knowledge 

3079 

0948 

0948 

110 18" 1 ' 

31 

Edunl Environ 

‘3179 

.1011 

0062 

7 31 

13 

Gender 

3234 

1046 

0035 

4 16’ 

-.09 

Similar Language 

3255 

1060 

0013 

1 59 

-03 

Home Background 

3284 

,1079 

0019 

2.24 

12 

Time Watch TV 

.3290 

1082 

0003 

0 41 

.06 

Age 

3290 

1083 

0001 

0,06 

-00 

Facilities for 

.3291 

1083 

0000 

0 03 

05 

learning 



’ 




* p< 05 , ** p< 01 


Compared to other States, fewer variables in Tripura 
contributed to R 2 statistically' significantly. Only Word 

, , n't 


Knowledge and ‘Educational Environment at Home’ had 
a significant increment in R 2 for both the criterion vari¬ 
ables For arithmetic, in addition to these two variables, 
gender alone made a significant contribution in favour 
of boys ‘Home Background’, ‘Age’, and 'Facilities for 
Education’ all added to R with Reading Comprehension, 
while watching TV, or studying in a language other 
than the one spoken at home and being a boy or a girl 
did not make any difference to achievement 

Gender had negative correlations with both the cri¬ 
teria, favouring boys. Age had a strong negative coirela¬ 
tion with Reading Compiehension but a near nil rela¬ 
tionship with Arithmetic, 

As in most States, the R 2 was smaller in Anthmetic 
It was only half of that obtained for Reading Compre¬ 
hension 

The relationship of home background variables with 
the achievement of pupils was studied in Tables 20.12 
(a) and 20 12 (b) In Tripura, fewer variables made sig¬ 
nificant contribution to R 2 in relation to Arithmetic than 
with Reading Comprehension The difference was ex¬ 
pected as learning of arithmetic was considered more 
specific to tasks carried out in schools, while language 
is continuously learnt both at school and outside it. The 
total variance explained in either of these two tables, 
i.e., 22% and 11%, was lower than the corresponding 
median values of 27% and 18% for all the States 

The differences in pupil achievement could be at¬ 
tributable to the impact and interplay of several vari¬ 
ables Family background and individual ability of the 
pupils was one part of it; opportunities made available 
by the school would also affect pupil learning. The 
schools would, especially, play a more powerful role 
where the economic and educational status of the fami¬ 
lies was low. 

In Tripura, the range of scores of pupils tended to 
be lower. The standard deviation for most of the tests 
was higher only than that obtained in Nagaland. 20 The 
tests also proved very difficult for Tripura, the average 
total was higher only to that of Karnataka It would also 
affect the range of the scores. The school averages were 
less varied than in any other State. For example, the 
standard deviation of 80 school means in the test in 
arithmetic was 3 4, as compared to 5.0 of the distribution 
of scores of more than one thousand pupils. Both the 
values were much smaller than the respective country 
medians oJv &4 and IS The lower; spread of 'school 
means was as expected.. , 1 • i« < •< 1 1 , 

1 All the, school-related variables,. excluding those per¬ 
taining, to education and the experience of the teacher 


19 The stores in World Knowledge were used as a surrogate for a measure of Intelligence 

20 The scores obtained by pupils from Sikkim in Arithmetic were not considered. 


.1 > 
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or the practices they adopted in teaching, were regressed 
with pupil achievement in the two criterion variables In 
this analysis, the mean achievement of pupils fiom a 
school who responded to the tests was used in place of 
the scoie achieved by the individual pupil. 

Table 20.13(a) 


CON rRIUDTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

A* A*-’ 

Increment 

In R-‘ 

1 ! 

; 

Location 

5477 1209 

.1209 

10.73' 

-35 

Teachers per Class 

1240 1798 

0589 

5.53 

29 

Group Working Days 

4692 2202 

0404 

3 93 

- 18 

Age of the Headmaster 5011 25l4 

0313 

3 13 

24 

Fiopottion SC/ST 

5423 2942 

.0427 

4 48' 

-.01 

Hooks in die Library 

5786 3348 

0406 

4 45" 

22 

m 

5933 3520 

0172 

1 91 

- 21 

Facilities foi 

Teachers 

.6078 3694 

0174 

1 96 

24 

* p< 05 , ” p<,01 






Table 20.13(b) 



contribution of school-related variables 
TO ACHIEVEMENT in arithmetic 


Variable 

R A 12 

Increment 
in R J 


r 

Incentive Schemes 

.2301 0529 

0529 

4 36' 

-23 

Working Days 

3228 1042 

0513 

4 41' 

-18 

Book Bank 

.3903 1523 

0481 

4 31' 

18 

Pioportion SC/ST 

4297 1846 

0323 

2 97 

16 

Teachers per Class 
Gioup 

4801 2305 

0459 

4 41' 

17 

Professional Training 
of Headmaster 

5081 2581 

0276 

2 72 

.13 

Pre-Primary Classes 

5322 .2932 

0251 

2.52 

-00 

Room for the 
Headmaster 

5695 3243 

0411 

4 32 

.15 

Years of Existence 

.5940 3528 

0285 

3-09 

- 20 

No Detention Policy 

6068 3682 

0154 

1 68 

06 


• P< 05 ; 


Although all the thirty-one independent variables 
on which information was available on the school ques¬ 
tionnaire were entered in the i egression-analysis, only 
those and a few more down the line which contributed 
a statistically significant increment to R 2 are listed in the 


tables given above The total conti ihution to R- was 51% 
foi Reading Compiehension and 8% for Anthmetic 21 
Both the values weie much highei than the icspective 
country medians of 26% and 30% 

The school-ielated variables appeared to influence 
pupil achievement a great deal moie than home-ielatcd 
variables This was along the expected lines In societ¬ 
ies, where the educational and economic levels ot the 
families weie neither very high noi vaiied, the schools 
were expected to contribute mote to learning It was 
also hypothesised that R 1 would be huger loi Reading 
Compiehension than foi Anthmetic in ielation to home 
background vaiiables but its value.would be higher foi 
Anthemetic so fai as the impact of school vaiiables was 
concerned. It turned out to be so in Tiipura to some 
extent It may be lecalled that in Table 20 J2 (b) R 2 was 
only half as large as in Table 20 12 (a) While in Table 
20.13(b) the value of R 2 for Anthmetic icinamcd lowci, 
the difference was a small 3% only. 

The two variables that made a consistently signifi¬ 
cant contribution to R 2 in relation to both the ciireua 
were (i) availability of ‘Teachers per Class Gioup', (ii) 
number of ‘Working clays’ Average numhei of teacheis 
available per class group in Tripura was moic than what 
would be considered very comfoitable in this country 
There must be large differences among the schools on 
this variable. Both ‘r’s weie positive 

But the number of working clays was not easy to 
interpiet unless affected by local events. It was expected 
to lemain neaily constant within the State It obviously 
was not. The more difficult to conipieliend was the 
negative sign of both ‘r's (each equal to - 18) Why 
should the schools that worked for moie days have 
lower means' 1 Could it be that in the schools which had 
to remain closed for some reason the teachers put in 
greater effort (and enthusiasm) to make up for the missed 
time, and the accompanying spnit had a positive impact 
on pupil learning' 1 

Another variable that made a significant contribu¬ 
tion to R 2 with respect to Reading Comprehension and a 
sizeable one for Arithmetic was the proportion ol SC/ST 
in the schools The differences in the aveiage achieve¬ 
ments of pupils when divided along the caste lines aie 
seen on the test of Reading Comprehension (paragraphs) 
in Table 20.11. 

The schools that were located in the urban area 
and those that had more books in the library tended to 
get a higher aveiage in Reading Compiehension The 
average number ol books in the school libiary in Tripura 
was higher only to that reported by schools in 
Meghalaya But in spite of the low aveiage ot 42 books, 


21 The total U2 cannot be seen In the truncated tables 
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the schools could differ from each othei Both the vari¬ 
ables point toward facilities available for reading more 
books 22 

In addition to the three variables that made a con¬ 
sistently significant contribution to R 2 foi both the cnte- 
ria, ‘Incentive Scheme’ and Book Banks also made some 
difference to pupil achievement in arithmetic in vauous 
schools. The former had a negative relationship, Imple¬ 
mentation of Incentive Schemes could make demand on 
the time of the teachers, it is paiticularly so in some 


States in the case of supply of midday meals, for ex¬ 
ample Ananging this, paiticulaily meals that were 
cooked, piobably took away a pait of the teaching time 
More pupils who were not inteiested in learning might 
be joining school for the benefits that go with these 
schemes. The negative r indicates the duection The 
existence of a Book Bank had a positive influence 2 '' on 
learning aiithmetic 

In Tripura, the schools seemed to affect pupil learn¬ 
ing to a much larger extent than the homes 


22 One-third of the children In the sample reported reading books other than their textbooks 

23 Twenty-four per cent children said they did not have all or moil of the textbooks 
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Uttar Pradesh 


The largesL State in the counLry, namely, Uttar Pradesh 
was to test moie than 10,000 pupils from 415 schools 
For some teasons the work related to the survey lagged 
behind the schedule and the State did a huined job, It 
was important to lest children towards the end of the 
academic year. In case of delay due to any unusual 
cncumstance, the States were requested to test the chil¬ 
dren immediately after they took the year-end examina¬ 
tion of Class IV Uttar Pradesh had to follow the latter 
practice 

For the purpose of sampling, the State was divided 
in nine regions, including the capital city The number of 
pupils in each region, out of the allocated sample of ten 
thousand, was decided on the basis of the enrolments in 
Class IV; the number of schools were selected according 
to the average enrolment, separately for urban and rural 
areas The State relumed data for 4,833 pupils' from a 
total of 400 schools, it worked out to 48% pupils from 
96 5% schools, pointing out a big gap between enrol¬ 
ment and attendance, As the data were collected when 
the new classes had just begun, absenteeism could be 
higher than would be during the last two months of the 
academic year, 

The maximum drop-out was from the Kumaun area, 
followed by Meerut, where only 32% and 34% of the 
sample was reached, respectively, The maximum pro¬ 
portion of the sample - 74% — was from the capital city 
of Lucknow, followed by the districts of Allahabad (65%) 
and Gorakhpur (60%) The composition of the sample 
obtained was thus veiy different from the one planned 
The lowest achievements were seen in Lucknow (region) 
and Kumaun, which, considering their lower representa¬ 
tion in the sample, would tend to increase the State 
aveiage. 

The representativeness of the sample was also judged 
by comparing some of the statistics obtained from the 
sample with those obtained in the Fifth All India Educa¬ 
tional Survey conducted by the NCERT with September 
1986 as the reference point, 


Table 21.1 


SAMPLES PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANALYSES' 


Regions 

No of Schools 

No, of Pupils 

Capital City 

18 1 2 

25 3 

450 2 

331 3 

Meerut 

60 

51 

1460 

502 

Agra 

43 

48 

1043 

468 

Bareilly and 

Moradab 

51 

59 

1313 

6ll 

Allahabad 

40 

48 

966 

629 

Lucknow 

61 

30 

1481 

544 

Gorakhpur 

80 

76 

1926 

1149 

Kumaun and 

Paudl Garhwal 

36 

32 

866 

278 

Jliansi 

26 

31 

631 

321 

Total 

415 


10136 



400 


4833 


Table 21.2 




SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION 


Variable 


Percentage 



1986 Survey 

Sample In the Study 

Primary (only) Schools 

98,5 



93 2 4 

Girl Students 

34.2 



31.4 5 6 

Scheduled Caste Students 

20,1 



22 0* 

Scheduled Tribe Students 

0.3 



2,8 5 

Women Teachers 

218 



24 l 4 

Trained Teachers 

94,9 



90,8'' 


Statistics on all the variables differed from the Survey 
figures to a small extent — some of these in the ex¬ 
pected direction, but not all The increment in percent¬ 
age of SC and ST pupils and women teachers were 
considered in the expected direction as these corre¬ 
sponded to the goals set by the society, as expressed in 


1 In addition, eight hundred seventy-four pupils from Class V were also administered the tests 

2 The number planned, 

3 The number entered in analyses 
Source 

4 The School Questionnaire 

5 The Pupil Questionnaire 

6 The Teacher Questionnaire, 
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the policies of various governments. But the difference 
in the percentage of girls was in the opposite direction 
The likely source of deviation could be the difference 
between enrolment and the differential percentages of 
attendance of the various gioups This could have re¬ 
duced the percentage of girls who lesponded to the 
tests 

The proportion of ptimary (only) schools of all pri¬ 
mary sections which was 98 5% in 1986 got reduced to 
93 2%; some schools could have been upgraded There 
was another souice of bias reflected in the obtained 
73.3% lural group against 81 5% of all primary school 
children enrolled being from rural aieas in 1986 A larger 
percentage of urban chiklien in the sample could have 
resulted either due to a sharp increase in the population 
in the area or to the difference in the percentage attend¬ 
ing school in nual and uiban areas The advantages and 
disadvantages of these deviations for the target group 
were in both directions Girls achieved somewhat higher 
than boys, their smallei representation was partly upset 
by the higher proportions of SC/ST groups who achieved 
considerably lower than the 'Others’. 

The reasons for reduction by 4% of the uained teacher 
were not understood 7 8 9 

The Tests In Uttar Pradesh 

As the tests were developed in Hindi, translations were 
not needed The State participated only nominally in the 
try-out due to delay in starting the work. 

Table 21.3 


DIFFICULTY VALUES OF THE ITEMS 


Pass PercentageArlth 

RC(P) 

RC(S) 

\VK 

A W 

ss 

Spell. 

10 - 19 

1 

1 






20 - 29 

3 

2 



2 


4 

30 - 39 

8 

3 



3 


2 

40 - 49 

13 

12 

5 

14 

6 


13 

50 - 59 

10 

21 

8 

19 

10 

6 

„ 4 

60 - 69 

5 

5 

3 

6 

3 

11 

2 

70 - 79 




1 


1 


Median 

45.7 

51.4 

53 2 

52.7 

50 5 

62 2 

44 5 


In general, the tests were somewhat easy for the 
State. The median values of pass percentages on only 
two of the tests were less than 50%. Both of these weie 
based on learning more specific to school teaching. Fifty- 
six per cent of all items had pass percentages above 
49.5; the test on Sentence Structure proved paiticularly 
easy. With the exception of two items in the total bat¬ 


tery, the pass peicentages remained lestiicted to the 
upper limit of 69 5% 

The Discrimination Indices were very high, the me¬ 
dian values for the items in each Lest varying between 
68 5 to 89.5 This was also indicated by the concentia- 
uon of items around 50% pass 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

The following remarks are based on the lesponses of 
4,831 fi pupils of Class IV in the State Seventy-three per 
cent of the pupils belonged to ruial aieas, 31% were 
girls Caste-wise, the group was distributed over SC — 
22%, BC -37%; and Others -38%; the ST were a nominal 
3% only. The average age of 9.4 years of the pupils was 
one of the lowest in all the States 

Forty-three per cent of the fathers and 54% mothers 
of this group were illiterate Another 22% fathers and 
20% mothers had studied only up to the primary level. 
On the other side, 6% fathers and 4% motheis had stud¬ 
ied up to the college/university level Fifty-five per cent 
of fathers were farmers, 15% weie eithei unskilled work¬ 
ers or were unemployed 5 ' Sevep per cent fathers weie 
working as professionals or held high-level jobs Forty- 
six per cent pupils came from families with four or moie 
children; only 14% had one oi no sibling 

Seventeen per cent of these children had attended 
some kind of pre-school programme Eighty-three per 
cent spoke Hindi at home, i e , the language of instruc¬ 
tion at school; the remaining 17% used some other lan¬ 
guage 

Seventy per cent children leported attending school 
regularly; 3.5% had to miss it frequently Sixty-three per 
cent children said they had most of the textbooks, in 
contrast, 70% reported availability of adequate (other) 
study material such as notebooks, etc. In nearly all other 
States the picture had been the leverse, namely, moie 
pupils reporting availability of textbooks than other ma¬ 
terial A likely source of difference may be in the type of 
the other material If slates and wooden boards weie 
used more in Uttar Pradesh and paper pencils or pens in 
some other State, this kind of situation could easily aiise 
In tire neighbouring State of Bihar, the situation was 
somewhat similar, with 34% and 36% reporting availabil¬ 
ity of most textbooks and other study mateual, respec¬ 
tively, 

Half the chiklien received help in doing theii home¬ 
work from the family, and 43% said they had some place 


7 The State Coordinator said this could he due to the appointment of teachers to teach Urdu, who generally lire untrained, A small 
percentage of ‘untrained’ teachers get recruited as dependents of persons who lose their lives while in service 

8 From ihe original number of 4833, the data of 2 pupils had to be dropped 

9 It could include a small percentage of occupations which were not classified In the categories provided 
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ATTAINMENTS OF PRIMARY SCHOOL CHILDREN IN VARIOUS STATES 


1 i’n their homes where they could sit and study Thirty- 
nine per cent of these childien worked for two or more 
hours every day to help ther families with domestic or 
occupation-related work 

A newspaper was leceived in 21% of the families 
and magazines in 19%. There were no books other than 
textbooks in 72% of the homes and 69% childien said 
they read nothing other than their textbooks Seventy- 
two per cent children did not watch any television. 

It was a mixed picture on the background variables 
Homes were poorly equipped m terms of providing stimu¬ 
lation, Most children had not aLtended any pre-school 
but they could attend school leasonably legularly, text¬ 
books and other study material were also available. 

The Teachers 

Ol the 622 teachers who responded to the questionnaire, 
73% were serving in schools situated in rural areas; only 
24% weie women. Although 26% teacheis were in the 
■age-group 35 or less, 60% repoited five years or less of 
teaching experience. Eight per cent teachers were more 
than 50 years in age but less than 1% said they had 
taught for more than 20 years 10 

Thirty-nine per cent of all teachers in piimary schools 
in the State were graduates, 35% had studied up to tire 
senior secondary level; 22% were matriculates, 3% had 
not passed Class X. Sixty-two per cent of them had not 
received any in-service education 11 . 

In comparison to the 73% working in rural areas, 
only 42% teachers reported living very close to their 
schools as reflected by the time needed by them to 
travel to and from their place of work. Another 32% 
lived sufficiently near their schools to requiie an hour or 
less for travelling (both ways); the remaining 26 % had to 
spend more time. 

Only 11% teachers reported adopting innovative prac¬ 
tices in teaching but a majority of 92% believed such 
initiative would help get pupils more interested in their 
studies and also improve then achievement Nine per 
cent teachers rarely used anything other than the text¬ 
books to teach; l6% had never developed any teaching 
material but, on the other hand, 74% reported involving 
even their pupils m this activity, Most (62%) teachers 
evaluated their pupils 2-3 times a year, 32% undeitook 
this exeicise every month, and a small 6% did it only 
once a year but 34% teacheis could think of only one 
use of evaluation — promotion Only 21% said they used 
it foi diagnosing weaknesses, both in teaching and learn¬ 
ing. Most of the teachers said they helped the weaker 


10 The- indic.ile.s ,i miis.li older age-group enlenng the .service, 

11 The Sijie Coordlnaloi confirmed the absence of regular ■ . > 

12 School Questionnaires' were available from only 381 out 1 e 


students by paying them special attention, only 3 5% 
asked parents to arrange tuition. Homework was checked 
regularly by 93%, and occasionly by 6% 

Forty-six per cent teachers had their own copies of 
the textbooks and 43% borrowed them from the students 
— probably on the spot, the rest of the 11% had copies 
of books fiom the library Forty-six per cent had no 
access to the language dictionary 

With more than one-thud graduates, the teachers in 
Uttar Pradesh were well piepared academically, only 9% 
of them were untrained; several of them had to spend 
quite some time to reach then schools. They remained 
conservative in the practices they followed Quite a large 
number did not have the basic material such as text¬ 
books or access to a dictionary. 

The Headmasters 

Of the 381 headmasters, 12 7% were untrained, 6 5% had 
a B.Ed degree, and the rest either one oi two years of 
professional education meant for preparing teachers for 
primary schools. Only 9% of the headmasters were young 
being less than 35 years of age; on the other side, 37% 
were older than 50 years Correspondingly, 75% had 
been teaching for moie than 15 years but 9% had taught 
for less than five years, 35% had been headmasters for 
less than five years. 

The Schools 

Eighty per cent of the schools in the sample were in 
lural areas Ninety-two pei cent of all schools were man¬ 
aged by the government, out of the test, 4% were aided 
and 4 5% totally prha'e NineLy-three per cent schools 
had primary sections only; 6% were middle schools, the 
rest 1% were part of secondaiy or intermediate colleges 
A comparable 93% admitted both boys and girls and 
2 4% were for girls only Two-thuds oi these schools had 
been in existence for more than 20 years but 9% were 
recently started, i e., in the last six years. Thirty per cent 
of the schools had pre-primary sections as well — a 
rather high percentage, 

Faciiities-wise, 35% had a room foi the headmaster, 
considering that only 7% of the schools in the sample 
were either middle or secondary schools, it can be said 
that several primary schools could afford a room for the 
headmaster Fifteen per cent also leported a room for 
Lhe teachers Drinking-water was available in two-thuds 
of the schools but urinals for girls existed in only one 
out of every five schools Nine per cent schools had 
Book Banks, and the average number of books in the 

if r . lucation of teachers 

■ .'■> I- v ‘ere ■ ‘sts were jdmimsteied 
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library was approximately 130 only Nine per cent of all 
teachers were untrained 

There was no indication of a clear-cut policy about 
‘No Detention' in the early Classes in the State The 
lesponses legarchng its implementation were distributed 
over all the Classes, with 15% saying it did not exist and 
14% omitting to answer the question The highest re¬ 
sponse of 28% confirmed following it in Class I only, 
with anothei 21% headmasteis saying they did not detain 
pupils up to Class IV H 

Forty-two per cent schools had not been covered as 
yet by Operation Blackboard. Fifty-two per cent head¬ 
masters said they had a Parent Teacher Association, the 
number of meetings held during the year varied from 
one to four or more a year 

Most of the schools were managed by the govern¬ 
ment; a fairly large percentage had pre-primary classes. 
Going by the common standard of 2-3 roomed school 
buildings, not all schools in Uttar Pradesh were short of 
space as was indicated by the availability of a room for 
the headmaster There was no clarity regarding ‘No De¬ 
tention Policy’ 

Achievements of Pupils 

Data available from 4,831 pupils was analysed. Their 
achievements on various tests are given below 

Table 21.4 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS 


Test 

Arith. 

(40)" 1 

RC(P) RC(S) WK 
(44) (16) (40) 

A W. 
(24) 

SS. 

(18) 

Spell. 

(25) 

Total 

(207) 

Mean 

18 3 

22 0 

8.6 

21 3 

11 9 

11.1 

11.3 

104 5 

SD 

10 1 

11.9 

5.6 

11 4 

6.3 

5.3 

75 


Mean as 
Percentage 

45.7 

50 0 

53 1 

53.2 

49 6 

61 7 

45.2 

50 4 

Kll-20 

0,93 

0 95 

0.94 

0.95 

0 89 

0.90 

0 93 


All India 
Median as 
Percentage 

41,2 

45.4 

43 1 

49 5 

41.7 

57.8' 5 42 8 15 

45.2 


On the' whole, the achievements in Uttar Pradesh 
were satisfactory. With the exception of two tests, the 
mean scores on all others were 50% or more. The two 
low scores were on tasks restricted by and large to 
learning in school, i.e , arithmetic and spelling. The highest 
score was observed for ‘Sentence Structure’ which could 
be influenced by the type of speech pattern prevalent in 


the society, in general Although 17% of the children 
reported the language spoken at home to be different, a 
substantial part of this 17% could be from the families 
speaking, Urdu which is very similar to Hindi so far as 
grammar is concerned. 

The States were requested to test a small sample of 
pupils from Class V using the same test battery. The 
recommended number of pupils was 200, to be selected 
from a few schools (at least 10) identified as representa¬ 
tive of the total sample on the basis of judgement only 
The State administered the battery to a large group of 
874 pupils of Class V. 

Table 21.5 


MEAN ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — CLASSES IV AND V 


Class 

Atith 

RC(P) RC(S) W.K 

A W. 

S.S 

Spell 

Total 

IV (4833) 

18 3 

22 0 8 6 21.3 

11 9 

11 1 

11.3 

104 5 

V (874) 

15 8 

19 5 6.6 181 

10.3 

98 

91 

89 2 


The students of Class V scored lower than those of 
Class IV in each of the seven tests, adding to a large 
difference of 15 points in the aggregate. While ‘recency’ 
could affect the scores in anthmetic, the reason cannot 
hold good for tests in language It is likely that every¬ 
one pupils, teachers and the investigators — were con¬ 
scious of the Class IV group being the one under scrutiny, 
and worked for harder effort by and better achievement 
of this group It was, nevertheless, a dismal picture. 

For the purpose of sampling, the State was divided 
into the existing educational regions One district (two in 
the case of very big, regions) was selected from each 
region for the purpose of selecting a sample of schools. 
This approach was adopted with the dual objectives of 
ensuring a representative sample of the schools (and 
pupils) in the State and to be able to compare the 
achievements of children of different regions. 

The achievements were the lowest in the Lucknow 
region, the tests were administered in the district of 
Hardoi. The number of schools contacted in this region 
was also the lowest with respect to the numbers planned. 
The capital city of Lucknow, and the Bareilly/Moradabad 
and Jhansi regions had near equal means, all substan¬ 
tially higher than the State average of 104.4 On the 
other side, Garhwal, along with Deoria, pulled it down. 
The Agra region was only marginally lower than the 
State average; the sample in this region was taken from 
Etah. 


13 The State Coordinator informed that the State lias directed that no pupils be detained up to Class II, some teachers (in this case 

headmasters) may not be aware of it * 

14 The maximum possible score. 

15 The tests were different In the States, Tripura is excluded. 
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Table 21.6 

ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS — REGION-WISE 


Region 

Arith, 

RC(P) RC(S) 

WK. 

A W 

SS 

Spell. 

Total 

Capital Mean 

18,4 

23 6 

94 

22.2 

13 7 

12 9 

13 1 

113.3 

City 

(331) SD 

99 

12 7 

57 

11 0 

6.7 

5 1 

7.8 


Meerut Mean 

19 7 

21,0 

97 

21 0 

13.1 

130 

11 6 

109 1 

(502) SD 

8.7 

11 0 

53 

103 

58 

40 

63 


Agia Mean 

16 5 

23 0 

8 1 

21 9 

12 2 

11 0 

10 9 

103 6 

(468) SD 

96 

12 5 

60 

11 9 

66 

55 

7.7 


Baieilly and 
Moradahad 

Mean 

20 1 

23 5 

88 

23 7 

13 4 

11 7 

12.8 

114 0 

(611) SD 

10 2 

11.7 

56 

2.0 

6.5 

52 

7.3 


Allahabad 
(629) Mean 

18.4 

24.1 

10.4 

20 4 

12 5 

10,9 

11 3 

108,0 

SD 

JO 6 

11.5 

46 

107 

59 

5,3 

73 


Lucltnow 

Mean 

12 6 

14.9 

6.5 

16 7 

90 

7.9 

82 

75 8 

(546) SD 

7 3 

10 3 

47 

99 

5.8 

52 

72 


Gorakhpur 
, Mean 

20 8 

23 0 

77 

21 6 

11 2 

11 6 

11 4 

107 3 

(1147) SD 

10 8 

11 9 

62 

11 8 

61 

53 

77 


Kumaun 
ancl Patlri- 
Garhwal Mean 

157 

19,9 

7.5 

189 

10 9 

9.5 

10 8 

93.2 

(278) SD 

7.5 

10.1 

5.0 

11 8 

6 1 

5.2 

7 1 


Jhunsl Mean 

17 4 

24 1 

10.2 

26 2 

12 4 

10 8 

11 1 

112 2 

(321) SD 

9.1 

11 5 

5 1 

10.7 

6 5 

53 

8.1 



For two of the tests, namely Arithmetic and Reading 
Comprehension (paia), achievements of the pupils were 
also studied objective-wise and in case of Arithmetic also 
topic-wise The details are given below. 

Table 21.7 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN ARITHMETIC — OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Knowledge (19) 

86 

47 

45.3 

Understanding (12) 

57 

3.3 

47.5 

Application (9) 

3.9 

2 7 

43 3 

Total (40) 

18 3 

10 1 

45.7 


Keeping the overall mean achievement in mind the 
average scoie on application items was only marginally 
lower, presenting a veiy satisfactory pictuie A some¬ 
what higher score on items categorised as testing ‘Under¬ 


standing’ in comparison to ‘Knowledge’ had been seen 
in some oLher States as well. 

Table 21.8 

ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — TOPIC-WISE 


Topic Mean SD Mean as Percentage 


Time (3) 

1 7 

1 1 

56 7 

Factors and Multiples (7) 

29 

1.9 

41 4 

Fundamental Operations (12) 

54 

31 

45 0 

Weights and Measures (3) 

1 6 

1 0 

53 3 

Fractions (5) 

20 

1 6 

40 0 

Decimals (7) 

3 1 

2 1 

44 3 

Unitary Method (3) 

17 

1 0 

56 7 

plus Others Total (40) 

18 3 

10 1 

45 7 


The highest percentage scores were noticed on ‘Time’ 
and ‘Unitary Method plus others'. This tendency was 
noticed in other States also, paiticularly on the last topic 
which could be attributed to the well established and 
routine way of teaching it, and to the questions in Lhe 
test being very similar to those given in the textbooks or 
practised in the classroom, the ‘recency’ factor was moie 
likely to be opeiative for ‘Time’, probably for 'Weights 
and Measures’ too The latter was also related to the 
daily experiences of the children The poorest achievment 
in Tractions’, paiticularly in contrast to ‘Decimals’, also 
points out to the lole of the ‘recency’ factor If learnt 
well, decency’ should not make any difference in the 
basic competencies in arithmetic. A low 45% in ‘Funda¬ 
mental Opeiations’ was a very poor score. A question 
requiring addition of three numbers was correctly an¬ 
swered by only 54% pupils 

Table 21.9 x 

ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 
OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Noting Detail (17) 

94 

5 0 

55,3 

Simple Comprehension 17 
(13) 

6 8 

4 0 

52 3 

Inference ■* (14) 

5.9 

3 6 

42 1 

Total (44) 

22 0 

11 9 

50.0 


The percentage mean scores were in the expected 
direction with ‘Inference’ having the lowest proportion¬ 
ate score. On the whole, the scores were considered 
satisfactory 

The differences in achievements of pupils were also 
studied when divided over area, gender and caste. 


17 This Includes (a) deriving the meaning of difficult words from die context, and (b) relating dungs at a simple level 

18 This Includes identifying the message or the cenlral Idea, and the title of the write-up 
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Table 21.10 


DIFFEUENCFS IN ACHIEVEMENT — LOCATION-WISE 


7 e\t 

/ oi.fi/ioii 

Mean 

SD 

1 

Antll 

V 

17 1 

10 3 

4.95" 


u 

1,3 7 

99 


RC(I>) 

V 

21.1 

122 

2 19' 


1< 

22 2 

11 8 


was) 

U 

8 4 

5.6 

82 


R 

8 6 

56 


\V K 

U 

21 4 

11 5 

47 


R 

21 3 

11.4 


A \V 

U 

12 1 

6 5 

85 


K 

11.9 

6 3 


S.S, 

II 

11 1 

5,4 

,51 


R 

11 1 

5 3 


Spelling 

U 

11 7 

77 

2 63 


It 

11 1 

74 


UC dot ill 

u 

,29 8 

16 9 

1 88 


R 

30 8 

16 1 


T (3 + 6 + 7) 

U 

34 8 

16 8 

1 37 


R 

34 1 

16 2 



Uib.in - 1290 ltui.iI - 3341 
* p< 03 , “ p< 01 


Rural childien achieved higher than the urban chil- 
dien in two tests; the situation was reversed in favour of 
uiban childien in one of the tests On the aggregate 
scoie, (he mral group maintained its lead (104.9 as against 
103 l of urban childien) though the difference was not 
veiy substantial. Seventy-three per cent of the sample 
hom the rural areas, was not considered selective in any 
way 

Table 21.11 


PIFFERENCESS IN ACHIEVEMENT — GENDER-WISE 


Test 

Gendei 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Arith 

1) 

18 6 

10.1 

3 16‘ 


G 

17 6 

97 


RC(P) 

B 

22 1 

11 9 

1 08 


G 

21 8 

11 8 


RC(S) 

B 

86 

5.6 

1 33 


G 

8,4 

5.6 


W,K, 

B 

21.7 

11.5 

3 42 


G 

20 5 

11 3 


A.W. 

B 

12 0 

6,3 

1.38 


G 

11.7 

6,3 


S„S 

B 

11 1 

5,4 

54 


G 

11 1 

53 


Spelling 

B 

11 3 

76 

36 


G 

11 2 

7,4 


RC (total) 

B 

30.8 

16 4 

1 18 


G 

30 2 

16 1 


T (5+6+7) 

B 

34 4 

16.5 

88 


G 

34.0 

16 1 



Hoys - 3313, Girls - 1518 

** p<.01 


The differences between boys and girls were moie 
on traditional lines with boys doing better than the girls 
on tests of Anthmetic and Word Knowledge The same 
were statistically significant The mean score of girls was 
not higher on any of the tests, The aggregate scores of 
boys and girls added to 105 5 and 102 3 respectively, the 
difference was more than on the urban/rural divide, 

Table 21.12 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — CASTE-WISE 


Tes't 

Group 

Mean 

SD 

F 

Anth 

SC 

171 

10.0 



ST 

17 2 

94 

11 55" 


BC 

19.3 

10 2 



Others 

18 0 

98 


RCCP) 

SC 

20 1 

12 1 



ST 

21.5 

10 8 

14 08' 


BC 

23 0 

11 9 



Others 

22 2 

11.7 


RC(S) 

SC 

79 

55 



ST 

87 

5.2 

7 70 


BC 

89 

57 



Others 

85 

56 


WK 

SC 

20 2 

11 3 



ST 

17 6 

11 7 

10 97 


BC 

22 1 

11 4 



Others 

21 4 

11 4 


A.W 

SC 

n 5 

64 



ST 

n i 

6 0 

2 81 ‘ 


BC 

12 1 

63 



Others 

12.1 

63 


SS 

SC 

10 3 

5.5 



ST 

10 5 

4.9 

12 25' 


BC 

11 4 

5.3 



Others 

11 3 

53 


Spelling 

SC 

10.4 

74 



ST 

10 8 

71 

' 6 81" 


BC 

11 3 

7.6 



Others 

11 7 

74 


RCCtotal) 

SC 

28 0 

16,3 



ST 

30 1 

14 9 

13.59' 


BC 

32 0 

16.3 



Others 

30 7 

16 2 


T (5+6+7) 

SC 

32,2 

16.7 



ST 

32 4 

150 

8 38' 


BC 

34 9 

16 3 



Others 

35.1 

16 3 



SC - 1061 ST - 134 BC - 1803, Others - 1833 

** p< 01 


On the caste division, the sample could be divided 
into two groups with Backward Classes and ‘Others’ 
getting high aggregate scores and SC/ST groups getting 
lower equal scores The proportion of ST candidates was 
only 3% in the State but it was substantially higher than 
0.25% |,J of the total enrolment in Classes 1-V in U P in 
1986 Twenty-two per cent of SC group was also higher, 
the percentage in 1986 being only 20°/o These percent- 
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ages were also somewhat higher than their proportions 
in the total population of the State 

The Backward Classes had the highest mean score of 
108.2, followed by 105 2 of ‘Others’, the SC, ST groups 
had aggregate scores equal to 97.5 and 97 4, respec¬ 
tively The Backward Classes doing bettei than the 'Oth- 
eis’ had been seen in some other States as well 

Factors Related to Pupil Achievement 

All individual-related variables and those related to home 
background, including access to facilities which were 
likely to influence pupil achievement, were regressed 
against achievement in Reading Comprehension and Arith¬ 
metic to undeistand their contribution to the differences 
in the achievement of pupils, Before this step several 
variables were combined to develop three composite 
scores. 

The regression coefficients for the variables com¬ 
bined in the three composite scores are given below, 


Home Background 



RC 

Anth 

Location 

1 61 

1.79 

Father's Occupation 

-32' 

- 22* 

Caste 

72" 

29' 

Father's Education 

79' 

24' 

Mother’s Education 

-19 

-.12 

Number of .Siblings 

.15 

-16 

R 

11 

.10 

The first four variables, namely, ‘Location’, ‘Fathei’s 

Occupation', ‘Caste’ and 

‘Father’s Education’ contributed 

to differences in achievement The regression coefficients 

were significant for both the criterion variables, 

how- 

ever, the Rs were rather small. ‘Location’ did not seem to 

have much impact as a 

single independent variable, the 

mean scores of urban and rural children had a difference 

of 1 8 scores only, but in combination with other van- 

ables, it appeared quite significant 


Facilities for Learning 




RC 

Arith 

Attended Pre-school 

-2.43' 

-2 52 

Place for Study 

2 30“ 

2 04" 

Help In Homework 

92 

81' 

Availability of Textbooks 

1 15' 

12 

Availability of Study Material 

-.34 

-.36 

Helping Household 

-.59 

-55" 

Regularity in Attendance 

2 22" 

1 22' 

U 

13 

16 


“ p< 01 


Attending pre-school, having place to study and at¬ 
tending school regularly were the three variables which 
had significant regression coefficients for both the ciite- 
rion vaiiables In addition, receiving help with home- 
woik and noL spending long houis helping with family 
related chores made a contnbution to differences in 
achievement in aiithmeUc Availability of textbooks made 
difference a to achievement in language All these vari¬ 
ables, in a way, expressed the family’s concein about 
the achievment of the child 

The relationship with achievement, though slightly 
higher than with the 'Home Background’, remained low 

Educational Environment at Home 



RC 

Arith 

Get Newspaper 

1 18 

- 10 

Get Magazines 

- 10 

-45 

Books at Home 

-89 

- 26 

Reads Books 

45 

11 

R 

04 

.03 


*• pc.Ol 

With the exception of one of the regiession coeffi¬ 
cients, the same were not significant although the per¬ 
centage of families that received newspaper/magazines 
at home was not very small - 20%. About 30% children 
said they read something other than their textbooks, it 
did not seem to affect their achievement in school The 
two Rs were also very small 

These three composite variables along with five oth¬ 
ers weie regressed with the two enteuon variables Tables 
giving their contribution to R 2 are given below 

Table 21.13(a) 

CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL - RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

R 2 

Increment 

]•' 

r 




in R- 



Word Knowledge 

5245 

2751 

.2751 

1832 58' 

52 

Facilities for 

.5299 

2808 

0057 

38 42' 

,13 

Learning 

Time Watch TV 

.5324 

2835 

.0027 

18 09 " 

.09 

Similar Language 

.5347 

.2859 

,0025 

16 , 69 " 

09 

Home Background 

5364 

2877 

,0018 

11 93' 

.10 

Edunl Environ 

5367 

2880 

,0003 

2 09 

.03 

Age 

.5367 

,2880 

0000 

0 28 

-01 

Gender 

.5367 

2880 

0000 

- 

-02 


*• p< 01 


19 The Fifth All India Educational Survey (1986) 
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Table 21.13 (b) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL- RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Variable 

R 

R- 

Increment 
in R 2 

F 

r 

Word Knowledge 

.4977 

.2477 

2477 

1589 27" 

50 

Facilities for 

5055 

2556 

0079- 

51 03' 

.14 

Learning 

Gender 

5060 

2561 

0005 

3 29 

-05 

Home Background 

5065 

2566 

0005 

3 50 

08 

Time Watch TV 

5067 

2568 

0002 

1.30 

01 

Similar Language 

5068 

2569 

0001 

0 51 

04 

Eclunl Environ 

5069 

.2569 

.0000 

- 

01 

Age 

5069 

2569 

.0000 

- 

-02 


p< 05 , " p< 01 


In addition to World Knowledge which had been 
used as a measure of differences in general ability, two 
of the three composite variables comprising several as¬ 
pects of the environment of the child contributed signifi¬ 
cantly to differences in the achievement of children ‘Home 
Backgiound’ and ‘Facilities for Learning’ both made some 
and consistent contribution to differences in achieve¬ 
ments. In addition 'Time Watch TV' and ‘Similarity of 
Language’ had additional impact on learning of language 
but these did not make any independent contnbution to 
achievement in Arithmetic Gender, however, made some 
difference to achievement in Arithmetic. 

The total variance explained by pupil-related vari¬ 
ables was not very small, being 29 and 26 %, respec¬ 
tively, foi the two criteria. It followed the general pattern 
observed over all the States, namely, more variability 
explained away in language than in arithmetic, although 
in Uttar Pradesh the difference was small, being 3% only. 

Educational environment and age made no differ¬ 
ence for either variable, even when nearly 30% children 
reported both availability of some books other than text¬ 
books and themselves reading something or the other. 
All these sources could get subsumed in differences in 
the scores on Word Knowledge which contributed to 
95% of the total variance explained 

The relationship of home background variables with 
achievements of pupils were studied in Tables 21 13 (a) 
and 21,13 (b) The cumulative R 2 of 29% for Reading 
Comprehension and 26 % for Arithmetic were both higher 
than the respective country medians of 27% and 18% 
The difference for Arithmetic was particularly noticeable, 

A similar exercise studying the" influence of school- 
i elated variables was also undertaken, in which informa¬ 
tion available about the background and experience of 
the headmasters along with the policies and practices 
being followed in schools were regressed against achieve¬ 
ment on the two cnteiion variables Teacher-related vari¬ 
ables were not used in this analysis. 


The standard deviations of the distribution of scores 
in Uttar Pradesh were the largest in the country. The 
State is big but the sample for which data were returned 
was not The number of regions was maximum and the 
regional averages differed a great deal, indicating a high 
spread out for the scores of the pupils as well as school 
averages. The school means differed from each other 
only a little less than the scores obtained by the pupils. 
The standard deviation of 353 school means for the test 
of arithmetic was 8.7 as compared to the 10.0 of the 
distribution of the scores achieved by more than 4800 
pupils. Both the values were the highest among those 
obtained in the 23 States. 

Table 21.14(a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

IF 

Increment 

F 

r 




in IF 



Time Given (Arlth.) 

1941 

0377 

0377 

12 96 

-19 

Pre-Primary Classes 

2187 

0479 

0102 

3 52 

12 

Incentive Schemes 

2405 

.0579 

0100 

3 50 

09 

Proportion SC/ST 

.2599 

0676 

.0097 

3 41 

-09 

No Detention Policy 

2711 

0735 

0060 

2 10 

10 

Teaching Experience 
of Headmaster 

2794 

0781 

0046 

1 62 

04 

Special Projects 

.2856 

0816 

0035 

1 23 

05 

•• p< 01 







Table 21.14(b) 



CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 


TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 



Variable 

R 

R 2 

Increment 

F 

r 




in IF 



Pre-Primary Classes 

.1406 

0198 

0198 

6.6 8’ 

.14 

Proportion SC/ST 

1825 

0333 

0135 

4.62 

-.12 

Books In the Lib. 

2111 

.0445 

0112 

3 86 

-09 

Operation Blackboard ,2330 

0543 

0097 

3 37 

09 

No Detention Policy 

2614 

0683 

.0141 

4.94’ 

12 

Time Given (Arlth) 

2772 

0768 

0085 

3.00 

-.09 

Incentive Schemes 

2898 

.0840 

.0071 

2 52 

07 

Teachers per Class 
Group 

,2998 

.0899 

0059 

2 12 

-08 


* p<.05 


All the varibales given in the list at the end of the 
report were regressed with the two critena In' the two 
tables given above, only those which contributed statisti¬ 
cally significant increment to R 2 and a few more down 
the line were retained. The total contribution to R 2 for 
Reading Comprehension was 10% and for Arithmetic it 
was 12%; both the values were much lower than the 
respective median values of 26% and 30%. When com- 
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pared with R 2 values obtained with respect to differences 
among pupils, it could be said that the differences due 
to school variables were much smaller compared to those 
related to home-related variables. Some apparent homo¬ 
geneity could be noticed in the wnte-up under ‘The 
Schools’ Ninety-two per cent schools were managed by 
the government, 93% were piimary (only), the same 
percentage admitted both boys and girls Two-thirds of 
the schools had been in existence for more than 20 
years A longer period under a common management 
would tend to introduce gteater similarity in the physical 
facilities and the practices being followed in the schools. 
They did differ on some vaiiables 

The differences in R 2 with icspect to Reading Com¬ 
prehension and .Arithmetic in Tables 13 and 14 were 
complementary though very small, The direction of dif¬ 
ference was along the expected line but not the quan¬ 
tum. It was hypothesised that achievement in arithmetic 
would be. influenced more by what went on in the 
schoof while language would be affected both by the 
environment at home and by the school 

There was not a single variable which contributed a 
significant increment to R 2 consistently for both the crite- 
na. The closest that came to this condition were ‘Time 
given to Arithmetic’, ‘Proportion of SC/ST Students’, 'No 
Detention Policy' and 'Existence of ‘Pre-Primary Clases 
The time given to arithmetic not only had a negative 
correlation with achievement in Reading Comprehension, 
it had a negative (but smaller) ‘r’ with achievement in 
Anthmetic as well. It is likely that the extra time devoted 


to arithmetic djd not improve its learning, the quality of 
teaching would be more important than the mechanical 
drill of limited number of skills 

’ The differences in achievement of children belong¬ 
ing to SC/ST gioup and the other two groups were noted 
in Table 21 12 in favour of the latter Schools having a 
laiger proportion of SC/ST childien tended to have lower 
averages. 

Although the State had a policy of not detaining any 
children up to Class II, the situation as leported by 
heaclmasteis varied a great deal fiom detaining children 
in Class I to promoting them automatically up to Class 
IV. The schools that did not promote chilren automati¬ 
cally achieved higher; the two i’s were 0.10 and 0 12, 
respectively. 

It was mentioned earlier that 30% schools had pre- 
primary classes; considering that 92% were managed by 
the government, these schools could be generally better 
equipped The pre-primary piogiamme was also likely 
to have a desirable affect on the teaching in early grades. 

In addition to the variables mentioned above, ‘Num¬ 
ber of Books in the Library’ made a small but significant 
contribution to R 2 with respect to Arithmetic but the T* 
had a negative sign. 

Though the school averages in the State varied within 
a large range, not many variables were identified which 
could be considered responsible for these differences. 
The involvement of a teacher, headmaster or the com¬ 
munity itself could be some of the motivating variables 
that were not explored in this study 
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West Bengal 


nee hundred and fifty-foui schools were selected ongi- 
illy which were to provide data for nearly 6,800 pupils 
om four different legions, including the capital city of 
ilcutta An additional list of 71 schools was also pro- 
ded to meet the shortfall in the number of pupils, if 
ly The additional list did not include any schools from 
e capital city as it was assumed that the number of 
jpils in schools in the bigger cities would not be less 
an 25, the maximum number to be tested in any one 
hool The following table gives details of sample fiom 
hich data were obtained 

Table 22.1 


SAMPLES PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANALYSES 


igions 

No of School 

No of Pupils 

ipital City 

30' 

35 2 

750 

546 

orth Bengal 

144 

169 

2697 

2335 

jrdwun 

77 

93 

1421 

789 

esidency 

103 

125 

1959 

1541 

ot-il 

354 

422 

6827 

5211 


The State returned data for 76% of the pupils se- 
■ctecl fiom 119 % schools pointing to a big difference 
etween enrolment (1986 statistics) and attendance. The 
btained samples of pupils and schools gave an average 
f 12.7 pupils per school, which could be higher for 
rban areas and lower for the rural areas Even from the 
Ity of Calcutta on the average, only 15 6 students were 
vailable from each school The maximum shortfall in 
le £>upil sample was from Burdwan area, followed by 
le city of Calcutta. The State-Centre approached many 
tore schools to reach the targeted number of pupils, 
levertheless, the geographical representation of the 
ample got disturbed, its impact on the State means, if 
ny, would be seen in the later sections. 3 


The representativeness of the sample vis-a-vis the 
population from which it was drawn was also studied by 
comparing the obtained percentages of some of the vari¬ 
ables against the ones obtained in the Fifth All India 
Educational Survey conducted by the NCERT in 1986. 

Table 22.2 


SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION 


Variable 

Percentage 

1986 Survey Sample in the Study 

Primary (only) Schools 

99 8 

98 6" 

Girl Students 

43,4 , 

42 8 s 

Scheduled Caste Students 

24 8 

32.5 s 

Scheduled Tribe Students 

5.1 

2 7 s 

Women Teachers 

20 4 

19.2 6 

Trained Teachers 

64,1 

66 V 


The two deviations worth paying attention to were a 
rather high percentage of Scheduled Caste pupils and a 
low percentage of Scheduled Tribes students The drive 
to improve enrolment and retention of socially handi¬ 
capped groups had resulted in their higher proportion in 
the sample selected in 1991 as compared to the popula¬ 
tion statistics of 1986 in several States. However, the 
increment m the percentage of the SC group in the State 
was rather high. The decline in the ST group could be 
due to a higher rate of absenteeism on the part of the 
pupils The survey statistics were with reference to en¬ 
rolment while the data available from the sample in the 
study was based on the pupils who actually took the 
tests. It may be mentioned that the SC group had the 
highest mean achievement and the ST, the lowest and 
rather poor achievement. 

A small difference of 1.2% in the proportion of pri¬ 
mary (only) schools could be due to the upgrading of 
more schools during this period. There is a decline in 
the already low percentage of women teachers; the rea¬ 
sons were not clear but it could be because of the 


The number planned 

The number for which data were retained for analyses. 

It is likely that the differences in the proportion of pupils in different regions were more apparent than real as would happen If the 
differences in the attendance as against enrolment also varied over the regions 
ounce 

The School Questionnaire 
The pupil Questionnaire 
The Teacher Questionnaire, 
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pieference of men respondents to the Tenchei Question¬ 
naire An mciease of 2,5% in ‘tiained teacheis' was in 
the expected duection for a lathei low existing percent¬ 
age Some of these deviations could also anse because 
of the imbalance tn the piopoition of samples contub- 
uted by the regions 

By and laige, the sample front whom the data were 
letuined fiom West Bengal was consideied lepiescnta- 
tive of the pupils and teacheis in the pi unary schools of 
the State. The only large diffetence in the peicentage of 
SC pupils could be due to a real change in the composi¬ 
tion of the school gioup 

The Tests in the State 

West Bengal could not participate in the tiy-ouL of the 
material 7 thus losing the advantage of imptoving on its 
uanslauons, paiticulaily those of the language tests 

Bengali has a substantial oveilap of vocabulary with 
Hindi, the language in which the onginal versions of the 
tests weie developed, the tianslations weie expected to 
-remain faithful to the tests, The State representative par¬ 
ticipated in the meeting held for checking on the appar¬ 
ent comparability of the translations, The tests were found 
to be somewhat difficult for the State 


Table 22.3 

DIFFICULTY VALUES OF THE ITEMS 


Pass Percentage 

Anrh 

IiC(P) KC(S') 

\VK 

A.W 

S.S. 

Spell. 

O 

l 

SO 

- 

- 

1 

_ 




10 - 19 

1 

3 

1 

- 

1 


1 

20 - 29 

10 

11 

1 

4 

- 


5 

30 - 39 

11 

7 

6 

19 

2 


9 

40 - 49 

7 

12 

■" 4 

13 

6 

3 

4 

50 - 59 

5 

7 

2 

3 

10 

8 

3 

60 - 69 

3 

2 

1 

1 

4 

5 

3 

70 - 79 

3 

2 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

Median 

37,7 

40.3 

37 8 

37,9 

52 5 

57 9 

42,3 


The three tests having higher pass percentages were 
all related to skills in writing The tests on Sentence 
Structure and Spelling were constructed by the State 
itself While the former turned out to be very easy, the 
latter was of moderate difficulty. Choice of Appropriate 
Word in writing also turned out to be easy. The choice 
of alternatives could render the test easy but on the 
other hand if a linguistic group spoke the language as it 
should be used, it would affect achievement on this test 
in the positive direction. 

The test in arithmetic was found to be somewhat 
difficult. 


The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

The data obtained horn 5,211 students weie used for 
analysing the achievement oi pi unary school children 
who had .studied up to Class IV in the foimal school 
system Neaily 80% of these childten were fiom mral 
aiea, / 13% weie gills The peicentage of SC and ST groups 
weie 32 5% and 3%, lespectively 

The fathers of 51% childien were larmeis, 6% chtl- 
dien came horn families of unskilled oi unemployed 
fathers On the olhei hand, neaily 10% of the lathers 
were either professionals oi had higher-salaned jobs 8 A 
lelaitvely small peicentage of 16% fathers and 32% motheis 
were llliteiate, with anothei 35% of fatheis and 37% 
motheis having studied only up to the primary stage 
Only 6% fatheis and 4% motheis had attended college 
Twenty-five per cent of these childien came fiom small 
families of one or two children 

Only 15% children had attended pie-school classes 
The percentage of children who spoke a language other 
than Bengali at home was a small 6% Eighty-one pet 
cent childien said they had most of the textbooks but 
the situation was not as good for the availability of other 
study material such as notebooks etc ; less than half the 
group reported its adequate availability. Foity-six pet 
cent of the children helped the family with domestic or 
occupation-related work foi two oi more hours every 
day 

A small 16% had some place earmaiked at home 
where they could sit and study but 59% children re¬ 
ported receiving assistance from the family with their 
homework Sixty-four per cent childien reported they 
could attend school regularly; less than 4% had to miss it 
frequently. 

A newspaper was received m 20% of the families, 
and magazines in 16% Nearly two-thirds of the families 
had no books at home; 30% children said that they read 
some books other than their textbooks Eighty-two per 
cent children did not have television at home, 6% watched 
it for one or rnoie hours every day. 

On the whole, the group of children from Bengal 
were neither particularly privileged noi deprived when 
compared with their counterparts from olhei States On 
the positive side, fewer fathers/mothers were illiterate, A 
higher percentage came from small families and most of 
them spoke the same language at home as was the 
medium of instruction at school On the other hand, few 
children had the privilege of attending pre-school, a very 
large group did not have TV at home. 


7 It contributed some basic material for tests In the languages 

8 When seen along with 6% (only) fathers being graduates, not all the professional fathers were holding high-level jobs. 
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The Teachers 

Of the four hundred and thirty-eight respondents to the 
Teacher Questionnaire, that foimed the sample for pri¬ 
mary school Leathers, 82% weic from nual area, 19% 
weie women, Most of the leacheis (73%) weie in the 
age group 35-50; only 7 5% lepoited then age to be less 
than 35 yeais In contiast to being older, 75% repoited 
teaching experience of less Lhan five yeais, the two sets 
of infoimation — one on age and the other on expen- 
ence — did not fit in easily. 

Neaily half the teacheis in the primary schools had 
studied only up to Class X; 2% had not passed then 
matriculation and 23% weie graduates 

Fifty-thiee per cent teachers had not leceivecl any in- 
seivice education Eighty-two per cent lived quite close 
to then place of woik, requiring one hour or less to 
travel to and from theii place of woik A small 5% lived 
at some distance, requiring two oi more hours for this 
puipose 

The Headmasters 

The following data legaicling headmasteis and schools 
weie summarised fiom 417 9 School Questionnaires A 
large 21% of the headmasters were not trained; this fits 
in with 33% of all teacheis in primary schools being 
untrained (see Table 22.2), Seventy-five pei cent head¬ 
masters had had only one yeai of piofessional educa¬ 
tion; only 2% had gone thiough a two-year course, and 
anolhei 2% had a B.Ed degiee Most headmasteis weie 
35 years and above in age, moie lhan 50% being oldei 
than 50 yeais Corresponding to theii age, 93 5% had 
taught for moie than 15 yeais, only 1% reported teaching 
experience of less than five years. Seventy per cent had 
also been headmasters for moie lhan 10 years; only 15% 
reported theii adnnnistiative experience being less than 
five years. 

The headmasters in West Bengal weie mature in age 
and experience, though their professional education could 
not be considered adequate 

The Schools 

Eighty-four pei cent of the schools in the sample were in 
rural area; 29% were managed by the State or the Central 
government with another 53% being urn by local bodies 
Piivate aided schools formed 17% of the sample; a neg¬ 
ligible 1% weie totally private Barring 6% of the schools, 
the lest were all co-educational, more than 98% had only 
pi unary classes Nearly 10% schools could be considered 


as newly opened, having been in existence for less than 
10 yeais 

Eighteen pei cent schools had a sepaiate loom foi 
the headmaslei, nearly Lhe same number had a loom for 
the teachers as well The facility of dnnking-walei was 
available in 65% of the schools but inula Is for gnls weie 
found in only 15% 

A small peicentage (9%) of schools had Boole Banks. 
Seventy-two per cent headmasteis lepoited that they did 
not detain children up to Class IV on the othei hand 
13% reported detention ol duldtu' in (.lass 1 itself; an 
other 9% that did not respond mighL also belong to this 
veiy category Only 22% of the si hools in the sample 
have had the benefit ol Opeutiion Bhuklmaid, a PTA 
existed in one-thnd of the schools, which had one to 
foui or moie meetings of the Association in a yeai 

Achievements of Pupils 

Data available fiom 5,211 pupils aie summansed in the 
tables that follow 


Table 22.4 

MEAN ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS 


Te\t 

A nth 

RC(P) RC(S) WK 

A IIP 

SS 

Spell 

Tola! 


C40) ,u 

(44) 

( 16 ) 

140) 

(24) 

(18) 

(25) 

(207) 

Mean 

16 4 

17 5 

6,0 

159 

12.4 

10,5 

10 0 

88.7 

SD 

80 

86 

52 

10 1 

5 2 

47 

6 2 


Mean as 

41 0 

39.8 

37.5 

39.7 

51.7 

58 3 

40 0 

42.8 

Peicentage 

KR-20 

88 

90 

85 

91 

85 

.85 

93 


All India 
Median as 
Peicentage 

41 2 

45 4 

43 1 

49 5 

41 7 

57 8" 

42 8" 

45.2 


The achievement in most tests was about 40%, which 
could not be considered satisfactory Exceptions were 
tests on Sentence Structure and choice of Appiopnate 
Word from the point of view of good writing Both of 
these can be easily influenced by the manner of speech 
generally adopted by the language gioup. The test on 
Sentence Stiucture was prepared l?y the State Centre, 
and so was the lest in Spelling. The poorest achievement 
was noticed in Reading Compiehension, although 30% of 
the children said they read something in addition to their 
textbooks. 

The States also administeied the test battery to a 
small sample of pupils of Class V selected from some of 
the schools in the sample. West Bengal collected data 
fiom a fairly large number of pupils of Class V 


9 The data from 5 out of 422 schools was elthei not available or was eliminated 

10 The maximum possible score 

11 Tnpura is excluded. The content of the tests was not common in all the States. 
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Table 22.5 Table 22.7 

ACHIEVEMENTS Or PUPILS — CLASSES IV AND V ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Class 

A i ilh 

JIC(P) IiC(S) 

WK A W 

s s 

Spell 

Total 

IV (3211) 

16 4 

17 3 

6o 

13 9 12 4 

10 5 

10 0 

88 7 

V (<-1771 

14 7 

16 8 

5 9 

14 7 12 0 

10 4 

HU 

Hi 6 


In all the seven tests the pupils of Class V had a 
lowei average scote; this included the test in arithmetic 
as well as - the one in spelling, the two subjects which 
aie learnt moie in school than outside. It was difficult to 
understand the leasons lot this situation, which inciden¬ 
tally was not unique to West Bengal 

The achievements of children were also studied le¬ 
gion-wise 

Table 22.6 

ACHIEVEMENTS OP PUPILS — REGION-WISE 


/legion 

A> ilh 

RC(P) IIC(S) 

WK 

A W 

S.S. 

Spall 

Total 

Capital 

Mean 

16 2 

22 2 

4 1 

18 2 

14 4 

11 7 

12 1 

98 9 

City (5461 

SD 

70 

H 8 

4 6 

10 9 

45 

4 4 

73 


Noith 

Mean 

1H 7 

18 0 

80 

17 6 

136 

10 8 

92 

95 9 

Bengal 

(2335) 

SD 

8 9 

8.9 

5 l 

10 1 

4.9 

44 

6.2 


Huulwan 

Mean 

16 2 

.17.3 

4.5 

12,3 

10 6 

10.6 

10 8 

81.3 

(789) 

■SD 

66 

8.0 

48 

97 

57 

47 

6 2 


Piesklency Mean 

137 

15 9 

4.5 

14 3 

109 

97 

10.0 

79.0 

(1541) 

SD 

6 2 

8 1 

47 

9.3 

53 

5.1 

56 



There wete significant differences in the achieve¬ 
ments of pupils in different legions of the State It got 
divided into two paits, with North Bengal and Calcutta 
achieving a higher aggiegate scoie and Burdwan and 
Presidency at the lowei end of the achievement con¬ 
tinuum. 

It may be recalled that Burdwan had the highest 
shoitfall in the pupil sample, thereby giving some advan¬ 
tage to the State in its mean score which got partially 
upset by the 100% sample from Presidency, another area 
wheie the pupils scored low The range of differences in 
the means of different tests vailed from 10% per cent to 
as high as more than 24%, The same were the maximum 
for the tests in Reading Comprehension (Sentences) and 
choice of Appiopriate Word The two tests had a com¬ 
mon format of items, 

The achievement of children on two tests, viz., Arith¬ 
metic and Reading Comprehension (paragraphs), was also 
studied objective-wise, and in case of Arithmetic, topic- 
wise too. 


ObjeUwe 

Moan 

SD 

Mean as Paitentage 

Knowledge (19) 

.S 2 

38 

43 2 

Understanding (12) 

5 2 

2 8 

43.3 

Applicaiinn t9) 

8 1 

22 

34 4 

Toial(40) 

16 4 

8 0 

41 0 


There was no diffeience in achievement on items 
involving Knowledge and Undeistanding IL is likely Lhat 
not all questions caiegonsed as Knowledge items weie 
stiaighLforwaid; they probably involved moie understand¬ 
ing The lower mean on Application items was in the 
expected direction 

Table 22.8 

MEAN ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC — TOPIC WISE 


Tuple. Maun SD Mean a s Pei tentage 


Time (3) 

1 4 

1 0 

46 7 

Factors and Multiples (7) 

27 

1 6 

38 6 

Fundamental Opeiations (12) 

47 

2.6 

39 2 

Weights and Measures (3) 

1 3 

1 0 

43 3 

Fractions (5) 

1 5 

1 3 

30 0 

Decimals (7) 

29 

1 7 

41 4 

Unitary Method 

1.8 

9 

60 0 

plus Otheis (3) 




Total (40) 

16.4 

80 

41 0 


A higher peicentage foi Topic 7 was noticed in 
nearly all the States. Theie weie two items involving the 
Unitary Method and one on line segments. It is likely 
that these questions weie similar to the ones given in 
the books and piactised in the classioom, The next high¬ 
est percentage in Time can be attributed to Tecency’ as 
in most States, the topic was introduced in Class IV only 
A low score of 39 2 peicent in Fundamental Opeiations 
was rather disappointing as the pupils had been learning 
and practising basic operations tor neaily three yeais by 
this time A low percentage in Fractions, paiticulaily in 
contrast to Decimals, could not be explained away eas¬ 
ily, unless ‘recency’ was again a factor. 

Table 22.9 


ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 
OBJECTIVE-WISE 


Objective 

Mean 

SD 

Mean as Percentage 

Noting Detail (17) 

7.9 

37 

46 5 

Simple ComprehensJion’TlS) 
03) 

5 3 

30 

40.6 

Inference 13 04) 

4 4 

2.9 

31 4 

Total (44) 

17 5 

8 6 

39 8 


12 This Includes fa) denying meaning of difficult words from the context, and (b) relating things at a simple level, 

13 ThLs Includes Identifying the message or the central idea, and the title of the passage. 
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A lelatively low mean in items involving Inteience 
was in the expected direction The young pupils are still 
learning the higher-level skills involved in getting the 
maximum trom the maternal they read. The highest mean 
score, as expected, was on Noting Details; the mean was 
not as high as one would expect in leading simple mate¬ 
rial in the mother tongue. Nearly 4% pupils had a total 
score lower than 4 on the test, and a total of 26% had a 
score equal to or lower than what could be obtained by 
guessing the conect answer in the multiple-choice items 
The next thiee tables give diffeiences in achieve¬ 
ments of children when divided over location, gender 
and caste 

Table 22.10 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — LOCATION-WISE 


lest 

Location 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Arith. 

U 

16 2 

77 

1 11 


R 

16 5 

80 


RC(l’) 

U 

18 0 

86 

2 .10’ 


u 

17 4 

8 6 


UC(S) 

u 

5 1 

4 6 

6 57 


H 

63 

53 


W.K. , 

U 

16.9 

10.3 

3 89' 


It 

18 6 

10 1 


a yt/ 

u 

13 0 

4.7 

3 98' 


It 

12 3 

54 


•SS 

u 

11.1 

4 5 

4.96 


It 

10.3 

47 


Spelling 

u 

11 1 

66 

6 51' 


It 

97 

6 1 


RC (total) 

u 

23 1 

11 1 

1 41 


It 

23.7 

11 5 


T (5 + 6 + 7) 

u 

35 3 

12 0 

7 05" 


It 

32 3 

12 0 



Urban - 1067 Rural - 4144 
“ p< 05 , p< 01 


In general, the uiban childien tended to do some¬ 
what better than the iural children, Out of the seven 
tests, five differences weie in favoui of the former, all of 
these being statistically significant though not large. In 
the test of Reading Comprehension, the rural children 
had a higher mean score, there was no difference on the 
test in aiithmetic. The uiban childien had a total score of 
91.5 against the 88 1 of the rural children, a small differ¬ 
ence, educationally speaking 

On the gendei divide, the differences were sharper 
with the boys doing better on all the tests and getting a 
total mean of 92 0 against the 84.5 of the girls. Girls 
formed only 42.7% of the sample, a somewhat lower 
percentage when compared with other States The van- 
allies (or social prejudices) that were responsible for 
lower enrolment/attendance of the girls could also be 
contributing to their lower achievement. 


Table 22.11 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — GENDER-WISE 


Test 

Gender 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Arith, 

11 

17 2 

8.1 

83 


G 

15,4 

7.6 


ltC(P) 

11 

18 1 

8.8 

5.28" 


G 

16 8 

84 


ItCCS) 

n 

6 3 

5 3 

4.78" 


G 

56 

5.1 


W.K 

11 

16 6 

9.8 

6 23 


G 

14 9 

10.5 


AW 

11 

12 7 

5 1 

.3 77' 


G 

12 1 

5 5 


S S. 

B 

11 0 

4 7 

8 93" 


G 

98 

4 6 


Spelling 

B 

10 1 

64 

1 63 


G 

98 

6 0 


ItC (total) 

H 

24 4 

11 4 

6 17 


G 

22 4 

11 3 


T (5+6+7) 

H 

33 8 

12 2 

5 97' 


G 

31 8 

11.9 



Boys - 2983, Girls - 2228 

*• p<01 


Table 22.12 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — CASTE-WISE 


Test 

Group 

Mean 

SD 

/• 

Arith 

SC 

17 5 

84 



ST 

14 9 

85 

20.97' 


BC 

18 7 

79 



Others 

15 9 

76 


ltC(P) 

SC 

17 7 

8.6 



ST 

15 9 

8.4 

2 17 


BC 

17.1 

8 1 



Others 

17.5 

87 


ItCCS) 

SC 

70 

53 



ST 

55 

5 1 

28 91" 


BC 

63 

5.0 



Others 

5.5 

5.1 


WK. 

SC 

16 5 

10.2 



ST 

13 9 

10 4 

29.59" 


BC 

87 

98 



Others 

15 9 

10 0 


AW. 

SC 

13.0 

5.1 



ST 

10.1 

59 

20.59' 


BC 

11.1 

52 



Others 

12.3 

53 


SS 

SC 

10.6 

4 6 



ST 

89 

50 

7.41' 


BC 

11.2 

50 



Others 

10.5 

4.7 


Spelling 

SC 

9.2 

6.1 



ST 

87 

55 

21 .62' 


BC 

12 4 

7 1 



Others 

10 3 

6.2 


UC (total) 

SC 

24.7 

12 0 



ST 

21,4 

10.9 

9.83" 


BC 

23,4 

11.9 



Others 

23 0 

11 1 


T (5+6+7) 

SC 

32 9 

11.8 



ST 

27 7 

13 2 

10 02" 


BC 

34 8 

12 4 



Othey'l 

23.1 

12,1 



SC - 1692 ST - 140 BCHji/jft, Others - 3230 


** p< 01 
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On mx oiil of seven tests, the caste gioups differed 
significantly on achievement On the basis of the aggie- 
gate score, Scheduled CasLe childien had the highest 
mean, followed by 'Others’, Backwaid Classes and Sched¬ 
uled Tubes, in that ordei 11 The diffeience between 'Oth¬ 
ers’ and Backward Classes was the least; Scheduled Tubes 
had a very low mean. The respective propoitions of ST 
and BC gioups were also very small, each being less 
than 3% 

Factors Related to Pupil Achievement 

Personal data with respect to age, gender, caste, area 
and home background at the pupils was regressed against 
achievement in Reading Compiehension and Arithmetic, 
separately, Before this analysis was undertaken, data on 
interrelated vaaables weie combined to obtain compos¬ 
ite scoies on ‘Home Backgrounds’, 'Facilities foi Learn¬ 
ing’ and ‘Educational Enivironment at Home' 

The regression coefficients for the variables enteied 
in the thiee composite variables are given below. 

Home Background 


RC Arilh 


Location 

179' 

42 

Fathei’s Occupation 

-20 

-35 

Caste 

-.79' 

- 62” 

Father's Education 

50" 

.13 

Mother's. Education 

98’ 

.53 

Numbei of Siblings - 

1 07" 

23 

R 

18 

15 


p< 01 


'Caste' and ’Mother’s Education' turned out to be the 
most significant contributors to the achievement of chil¬ 
dren, The differences over caste were noticed in Table 
12.12. The contribution heie has got somewhat dimmed 
because of the common rankings assigned to the casLes 
in all (he States In Bengal, the percentage of illiterate 
mothers was on the lower side In addition, ’Location’, 
i e , whether the child resided in an urban oi rural area, 
’Father’s Education’ and ‘Size of the Family’ made some 
diffeience to achievement in language 'Father's Educa-b 
tion' and ’Size of the Family’ had V equal to 10 and - 09 
with this cnlerion vanable ‘Father’s Occupation' seemed 
to have some impact on achievement in Arithmetic, The 
observed r was equal to -.07 only, The cumulative 'R’s 
weie not very high 

Attending school regulaily, smaller contribution In 
terms of time to the household and receiving help with 
homewoik were the more significant contributors to dif¬ 
ferences in achievement in either subject. Attending pre¬ 
school made no difference. In any case, only 15% of the 

M Aggregate means wereSC-91.6, ST-77 9, BC-85.6, Others-87.9 


children leported having attended it, ‘Availability of Note¬ 
books’ had some impact on achievement in Reading 
Compiehension but not in Arithmetic As non-availabiliLy 
of textbooks was reported by a very small peicentage, it 
did not contribute to the diffeiences in achievement 


Facilities for Learning 



RC 

A nth 

Attended Pre-school 

25 

13 

Place For Study 

49 

.26 

Help in Homework 

-212' 

-88” 

Availability of Textbooks 

-00 

- 21 

Availability of Study Material 

1 53 

-03 

Helping Household 

-55 

-97' 

Regularity in Attendance 

1,89' 

1.23 

R 

16 

.13 

** p< 01 



Educational Environment at Home 




RC 

A nth 

Get Newspaper 

1 12 

60 

Get Magazines 

1 24 

.92 

Books at Home 

.05 

-69 

Read Books 

1 85 

.54" 

R 

13 

08 


In general, the composite variables ‘Educational En¬ 
vironment 'at Home’ contributed to differences in Lhe 
achievement of pupils. All the fom variables made some 
contribution to at least one of the criterion variables; the 
two more consistent ones were 'Reads Books’ and the 
family 'Gets Magazines’. The foimer, an individual-re¬ 
lated 'variable, had significant regression coefficients in 
several Slates. 

A significant regression coefficient with a negative 
sign of ’Books at Home’ with achievement in Arithmetic 
was difficult to explain. It also had a negative but low 
value of 

The three composite variables and five others were 
regressed with achievement in Reading Comprehension' 
and Arithmetic, separately. 

Table 22.13(a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL - RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

R 3 

Inclement 
in R 3 

R 

r 

Word Knowledge 

,4026 

1621 

1621 

1007.98' 

,40 

Facilities 

.4199 

,1763 

■P i 4 2 

89 62 ’ 

17 

for Learning 

Home Background 

4310 

1858 

0095 

60 59' 

.19 

Similar Language 

.4368 

1908 

0050 

32 21' 

.06 

Edunl. Environ 

4407 

1942 

.0034 

22 24" 

13 

Gender 

.4445 

1976 

0033 

21 ,56" 

-09 

Age 

,4455 

.1985 

0009 

5 50' 

-06 

Time Watch TV 

4459 

,1989 

0004 

2 68 

06 


* p< 05 ; *• p< 01 
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Table 22.13 (b) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL- RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Variable 

R 

R 2 

Increment 

F 

r 




m R 2 



Word Knowledge 

.3953 

1563 

1563 

964 84" 

.40 

Gender 

4034 

1628 

0065 

40 37 

-.11 

Age 

4126 

1702 

0074 

46 IT 

-.11 

Facilities for 

4148 

1722 

.0020 

12 33’ 

09 

Learning 

Similar Language 

4171 

1740 

0018 

11 42" 

03 

Time Watch TV 

4135 

.1751 

0012 

7 35’ 

11 

Home Background 

4200 

1764 

0012 

7 76" 

11 

Edunl Environ. 

4204 

,1767 

0003 

2 05 

05 


** p< 01 


As in othei States, the ability of the pupil, repre¬ 
sented by the score in Woild Knowledge, had the high¬ 
est correlation with achievement in school It was backed 
by two of the three composite variables, namely, ’Home 
Background’ and ‘Facilities for Achievement’, ‘Similarity 
of Language’, ‘.Gendei’ and ‘Age’, ‘Watching TV' contrib¬ 
uted to inclement in R 2 with Arithmetic and ‘Educational 
Environment at Home’ to that with Reading Comprehen¬ 
sion The foimer, namely, the relationship of watching 
TV with achievement in Arithmetic, was difficult to ex¬ 
plain. Its zero-order correlation was near ml; the per¬ 
centage watching TV was also quite small, being 12% 
only It had probably been influenced by some variable 
not named here The relationship of ‘Educational Envi¬ 
ronment at Home' with achievement in Reading Compre¬ 
hension only was more direct The difference was no¬ 
ticed in 'r’s as well Both ‘age’ and ‘gender’ had a nega¬ 
tive, low but statistically significant, coi relation with Arith¬ 
metic as cnterion, age and gender contributed more in¬ 
dependent variance than did the ‘Home Background’. 
The achievements of boys and girls differed significantly 
and persistently in favour of boys 

In the composite variable ‘Home Background’, caste 
was likely to have disturbed the strength of the relation¬ 
ship noticed in other States The direction (high/low) of 
the castes was determined in advance on the basis of 
general observation (or bias) with ’Others’ assigned the 
highest score and BC, ST and SC following in descend¬ 
ing order However, in Bengal the SC group had the 
highest achievement followed by ’Others’, BC and ST. 
This is likely to have distuibed the relationship of achieve¬ 
ment with composite variables ('Home Background’) to 
some extent. 

R with Reading Comprehension was only slightly 
higher than R with achievement in Arithmetic 

The relationships of home background variables were 
studied in Tables 22 13 (a) and 22 13 (b). The cumula¬ 
tive R 2 s obtained were 20% and 18% for Reading Com¬ 


prehension and Arithmetic, respectively The formei was 
lower than the country aveiage of 27% It has been said 
earlier that the group of children from West Bengal weie 
neither particularly privileged noi deprived, l e , so far as 
their home environment was concerned. In relation to 
home background variables, a higher R 2 foi Reading 
Comprehension than for Arithmetic was expected In 
West Bengal, the diffeience was small though direction 
was the same as expected 

A similar exercise studying the influence of school- 
related variables was also undertaken in which the inhu¬ 
mation available about the background and experience 
of the headmasters, along with policies and practices 
followed in schools were regressed against achievement 
on the two criterion variables, Teacher related vauables 
were not entered in the analysis. In this exercise, the 
average achievement of all the pupils of Class IV of the 
school, who responded to the test battery was used in 
the place of the score obtained by the individual pupil 
The schools in West Bengal were more varied in 
their average achievement than in several other Slates, 
The standard deviation of the distribution of 399 means 
in arithmetic was 6.9 scores as compared to 8.0 of the 
distribution of more than 5,200 pupils of Class IV from 
these schools Apart from schools being genuinely differ¬ 
ent from each other, several school means tended to be 
as large or small as the scores of the pupils because of 
the small number of students that responded to the tests, 
When there was only one pupil, the school mean was 
the same as the score of the pupil. 

Table 22.14(a) 


CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES TO ACHIEVE¬ 
MENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

R 2 

Increment 
in R 2 

F 

r 

Facilities for 

1396 

.0195 

0195 “ 

7 90 

14 

Teachers 1 

Proportion SC/ST 

1847 

0341 

0146 

6 00 

10 

Rooms per class 

.2154 

0464 

.0123 

5 10' 

08 

Group 

Administration of 

i. 

.2285 

.0522 

0058 

2 41 

-05 

School 

Books In the Library 

.2425 

0588 

'0066 

2 72 

-06 


' p< 05 ; *' p<.01 


Although all the 31 variables given in the list at the 
end of the report were regressed with the two criteria, in 
Table 22 14 (a) and (b) only those which contributed a 
statistically significant increment to R 2 and a few more 
down the line were retained. The total contribution to R 2 
for Readmg Comprehension was 9%, and that foi Arith¬ 
metic, 10,5%. Both the values were very much lower 
than the respective country medians of 26 % and 30% 
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Compared to the R 2 values obtained foi impact of home- 
idated variables on the achievement of the pupils, the 
values of R 2 obtained in these two tables were lower 
still. Only a very small proportion of variability arose 
because of the differences in the physical facilities and 
the functioning of the school on which data were col¬ 
lected in this study 

Table 22.14(b) 


CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Vciiuibk 

R 

R J 

Inuemnt 

Hi R' 

t 

r 

Operation Black- 

.1323 

0173 

0175 

707 

13 

hoard 

Age of the 

1606 

0258 

0083 

339 

-.09 

Pupil 

Books in the 

1803 

,0325 

0067 

275 

-08 

Library 

Rooms per Class 

1970 

0388 

,0062 

2 55 

07 

Gioup 

Facilities for 

,2161 

0467 

0079 

3,27 

09 

Teachers 

Working Days 

2317 

0537 

j 

0070 

2,91 

-07 

Pre-Primary Classes 

2476 

0613 

0076 

316 

-06 

Teaching Experience 

,2612 

,0682 

0068 

2,88 

-.08 

of Headmaster 

Proportin SC/ST 

2717 

,0738 

,0056 

2 37 

,08 


" p<,01 


The schools did differ on some of the variables such 
as the administrative authority that was responsible for 
their management, the length of time they had been in 
existence, the facilities they had, and so on, but few of 
these variables seemed to make any difference to the 
level of learning achieved by the schools, 

There was not a single variable which made a sig¬ 
nificant contribution to R 2 with respect to both the crite¬ 
ria; the closest that come to it was availability of space 
per class group According to the information provided 
by the headmasters, the average availability was not very 
, pooi being nine rooms, including verandahas, for a class 
group It could be the variation in diffeient paits of the 
State that gave use to the values of R 2 

'Facilities for Teachers' and ‘Propoition of SC/ST' 
pupils also made a statistically significant contribution to 
R 2 with respect to Reading Compiehension. Both the 
variables found a place in Table 2214 (b) as well, Dif¬ 
ferences in the achievement of the various caste groups 
were noticed in Table 22,12 as well Opeiation 
BlackBoard’ alone had a significant F in relation to dif¬ 
ferences in mean achievement in Aiithmetic, 

A very small proportion of vanance related to differ¬ 
ences between school means was contributed by a few 
variables in West Bengal The differences in physical 
facilities and expressed policies and practices seemed to 
have little impact on the average achievement of the 
schools Other, more significant, variables seemed to have 
escaped attention in this study An in-depth analysis could 
probably help, 
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Delhi 


Appioxunaiely 2,000 pupils of Class IV weie lo be se¬ 
lected liom 85 schools identified in foui dilfeient zones 
ol’Ahe city foi lesponding to this test battery in Delhi. 
Data weie made available foi 1559 students hom 78 
schools, As pci the enrolment statistics, the numbci of 
childien in Class IV was much higliei than 25, the maxi¬ 
mum to be tested in a school Thus 25 pupils, the maxi¬ 
mum numbei to be tested in a school, weie expected 
fiom all the schools that weie appioached 

Table 23.I 

SAMPLES PLANNED AND ENTERED IN ANALYSES 


Regum 

No. of Schools 

No 

of Pupils 

City Zone 

16 ' 

20 2 

400 

393 

West Zone 

27 

23 

675 

430 

Noith ShahcLu.i 

32 

27 

800 

621 

Ruial Aie:i (Naieln) 

10 

8 

250 

115 

Total 

85 

78 

2125 

1559 


In general, 73% of the pupil sample was obtained 
fiom 92% of the schools approached In addition, 223 
students of Class V were also tested in Delhi Assuming 
that the pupils of the two classes weie tested as one 
group of 25 — the maximum numbei tetommended foi 
the group testing -- the aveiage leached neaily 23 per 
school It was pailicularly low in the mral area of Naiela 
While 98% of the targeted numbei was obtained in 
the city zone, only 46% of the number expected from 
the mral area responded to the tests The propoition of 
obtained against expected in the West zone was also 
limited to 64%, clearing some imbalance in the self- 
weighted (area-wise) sample The impact of these changes 
is discussed under "Achievements of Pupils" 

The validity of the sample was also checked by 
comparing some of the statistics available from this sample 
with those obtained in the Filth All India Educational 
Survey conducted by the NCERT in 1986, 

1 The number planned 

2 The number obtained, 

Sou ice 

3 The School Que.stionnnue. 

4 The Pupil Questionnaire 

5 The Teacher Questionnaire, 


Table 23.2 

SAMPLE AS COMPARED TO 'DIE POPULAlIon 


Vai table 

Peicenlage 
1986 Smvey Sample 

in lhe Study 

Pnmtiiy (only) Schools 

82 l 

95 P 

Gill Students 

45 6 

56 4' 

Scheduled Caste Students 

21 2 

22 ]’ 

Scheduled Tube Students 

01 

] 9' 

Women Teacheis 

56 7 

72 8’ 

Ti,uned Teachers 

99 0 

99 V 


Except for the peicenlage of trained icacheis, which 
in any case, was neaily 100% even in 1986, all olhei 
statistics obtained in this sample vaned hom the 1986 
smvey status The leasons foi the diffeiences ■were prob¬ 
ably (i) compaiabilily of data fiom the smvey and this 
sample, ( 11 ) the choice of schools in the Union Teuitoiy 
Delhi has a large number of pnvale aided or completely 
private schools with Classes I to XII, mosL of these leach 
through the medium of English While these would have 
foimed part of the 1986 survey, they weie not part of 
the population in this study, Only schools that used 
Hindi as the medium of insUuction loimecl the laiget 
group Thus the list of schools used loi selecting the 
sample had piedominantly primary schools only 

The fact that theie were moie gul students obviously 
due to the inadequate caie taken about the double-shift 
schools If the school was mentioned only once in the 
list and it woiked in two shifts, leaching girls in Lhe 
morning and boys in the evening, vagueness enteied 
into specifying the school The field staff piobably found 
it more convenient to woik in the morning shifts 
Nagaland and Delhi weie the only two administrative 
units to have a laige numbei of schools exclusively for 
boys or girls, 

The fact that theie weie more women teachers could 
be paitly due to the laiger propoiLion of girls’ schools as 
also due to women seeking employment in huge num¬ 
bers 

The othei deviations weie minor and in the ex¬ 
pected dhection 
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On the whole, a Iarget piopoition of primary (only) 
schools was not consideied a deviation fioin the popula¬ 
tion as this population was basically diffeient from the 
survey gioup BuL the largei numbei of gills was a sou ice 
of bias in the sample which tended to mciease the Slate 
means to some extent (see Table 23.11). 

The Union territory ol Delhi staited the work related 
to the study at a lalet stage but it participated in the 
beginning stages of the work informally as some of the 
item formats or diafts of tests weie tued out in Delhi. 
Some teachers weie also consulted. However, the tests 
proved to be a bit difficult foi Delhi 

Table 23-3 


DIFFICULTY VALUES OF TEST ITEMS 


Pcu\ PertentapeAnlh 

ItC(P) 

RCCS) 

WK 

A W 

SS. 

Spell 

0 - 9 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 

10 - 19 

4 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

20 - 29 

12 

3 

2 

- 

2 

- 

2 

30 - 39 

12 

13 

4 

8 

4 

1 

6 

A0 - 49 

6 

14 

5 

19 

7 

8 

9 

50 - 59 

3 

9 

4 

10 

4 

6 

3 

CN 

nG 

i 

o 

VC 

2 

3 

- 

3 

6 

3 

3 

70 - 79 
Median 

i 

32 8 

42 4 

1 

43 5 

45 8 

46 6 

49.5 

42 3 


Except for the test on sentence stiuctuie, the median 
pass percentage on all other tests was less than 50, the 
lowest, 32.8, was m Arithmetic Only 29.5% items were 
marked eoi rectly lay mote than half the pupils, 

In Delhi, as in olhei capilal cities, the children of 
well-to-do paients with higher income and education 
study in schools where the medium of instruction is 
English. That group did not form part of the population. 
To the extent, that the income and education of the 
patents would influence learning at school, it was a 
truncated group 

The Groups in the Study 

The Pupils 

Data from 1559 pupils was used for the study. Only 21% 
of these children were fiom the ruial aieas, 56% were 
gills The numbei of children ol Scheduled Tiibes was 
negligible, being less than 2%, Backward Classes was 
anothei 5%; and SC 22%; ‘Otheis’ foimed the largest 
gioup, being 71% of the total. The aveiage age of these 
children was 9 7 years. With the exception of Keiala and 
Meghalaya, the percentage ol illiterate fathers in Delhi 
was the lowest, being 10.5% only, the same was not tiue 
of the mothers The statistic of 40% illiteiate mothers was 
higher than that of Keiala, Meghalaya, West Bangal, Sikkim 
and Tiipura. In addition, anothei 13% fatheis and 22% 


mothers had studied up to the pnmary level only On 
the other side, the percentage of graduates was highest, 
the figures being 26% for fatheis and 10% foi mothers As 
would be expected fiom a city like Delhi, only 24% 
fathers weie faimeis, 8 6% weie professionals or employed 
with higher-level salaiies Businessmen and skilled-woikei 
fathers togelhei weie a high 55.4% Eleven pei cent had 
unspecified work (including unemployment). Only 39% 
children came from families having foui or moie childum, 

Nine pei cent childien spoke some language olhei 
than Hindi at home. Consicleung the composition of the 
population of Delhi from a laige numbei of linguistic 
groups, this was a bit suipusing It is likely that young 
childien who were bom and brought up here spoke the 
language of the legion This language, also being the 
national language, Lhe paients could be encouiaging it. 

Forty-six per cent of these childien had attended 
some pie-school programme, 48% said they had some 
place aL home where they could sit and study, and 74% 
leceived help from their families in doing then home- 
woik. Only 2% children said Lhey had got only a few of 
the textbooks, the comparable percentage foi olhei study 
material was slightly highei Thirty-two per cenL of the 
children helped theii families with domestic oi occupa¬ 
tions elated work foi two or moie hours a day. Sixty-two 
per cent childien attended school most of the days but 
36% had to miss it sometimes 

As complied to most olhei Slates, moie homes had 
newspapers (47%) and magazines (39%) Half Lhe homes 
had some books; 67% childien also leported leading 
some books othei than textbooks Eighty-eight pei cent 
children watched TV, with 60% spending one or moie 
hours every day on it. 

In brief, the childien in the metropolis of Delhi had 
some advantages as compared to the groups from other 
States. The parents, on the average, were better edu¬ 
cated and better employed A fairly large peicentage of 
the children had attended pre-school, more of them le¬ 
ceived help in the school-related tasks from then fami¬ 
lies But irregular attendance was lepoited by not too 
small a percentage, 

The Teachers 

One hundred and sixty-two teacheis responded to the 
qtiestionnaiie meant foi eliciting information about their 
educational background, the facilities they have and the 
piaclices they adopt In organising teaching-learning in 
their classrooms. Twenty-seven pei cent of these teach¬ 
ers were teaching in ruial aieas around the city; 73% 
weie women. They were a mature group, only 28% 
being younger than 35 yeais of age Conesponding to 
their age they weie also an expenenced group, only 
15% had taught for less than five yeais 
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Most of the teacheis in Delhi — 70% — were gradu¬ 
ates, another 19% had studied up to Class XII, only 10% 
had not studied beyond the matnculation They were 
piobably the oldei gioup as geneial education up to 
higher secondary was made the minimum lequiiement 
foi recruitment of teacheis in primary schools in Delhi 
quite a few yeais ago Conesponding Lo a high peicent- 
'Hif* of graduates and post-giactuates, 50% of the teachers 
also had a B Ed. degiee; 35% had piofessional education 
meant foi piepaiing teacheis for primary school for two 
yeais and only 15% had gone through a similar couise 
foi one yeai only, The facility of in-service education 
was accessible to most of the teachers; 77% reported 
having received some. 

Although a large proportion of working force in the 
metropolis is said to lie spending houis in commuting to 
and from woik, the teacheis seemed to be well placed 
in this lespect; 44% leportecl spending less than one 
houi foi this purpose, which meant walking (cycling) to 
their place of woik, another 28% spent between half to 
one houi travelling to and from school; only 8% had to 
spend two or more hours every day in travelling 

The teachers were very forthright in saying they did 
not adopt any innovative practices in teaching; only 2% 
said they did But they did feel that such efforts would 
enhance both the interest and achievement of pupils, 

Nearly sixty per cent teachers reported frequently 
using mateiial other than textbooks in their teaching, 
38% had developed plenty of such material themselves 
and another 60% said they had prepared some of it. 
Eighty-eight per cent teachers had involved the young 
pupils also in this activity. Nearly two-thirds of the teachers 
evaluated their pupils 2-3 times a year, 35% reported 
monthly evaluation, but 30% teachers used evaluation 
for one purpose only/' 

Only 39.5% teachers had their own copies of the 
textbooks, another 30% had the library copies while 30% 
borrowed them from the pupils, probably on the spot 
Twenty-three per cent teachers had no access to a Hindi 
language dictionary, 35% had their own copies. 

Two per cent teacheis asked the parents of weak 
pupils to arrange private tuition, the majority helped them 
by paying special attention in the class itself Ninety-one 
pei cent teacheis checked pupils’ homework regularly; 
the rest did it sometimes, Seventy-five per cent teachers 
said pupils often asked questions in class, indicating a 
relaxed lather than an authoritarian environment. 

Delhi had more graduates as well as women teach¬ 
ers. They did not have to spend too much tune in commut¬ 
ing to school They were quite conservative in trying out 
new practices. 


The Headmasters 

This description of headmasteis and primary schools in 
Delhi is based on the the lesponses received on 82 
School Questionnaires Sixty-one per cent headmasters 
weie above 50 years of age, only 7% were younger than 
35 years Ninety pei cent had been teaching for more 
than 15 years, 5% had taught for less than five yeais, but 
26% had been headmasters for less than five years. With 
the exception of one, all headmasters were tiained but 
the majority (55%) had received one yeai of professional 
education meant for training primary school teachers; 
21% had a B Ed degree. 

The Schools 

As would be expected, 78% of the schools were in urban 
areas. A very large percentage (84%) were managed by 
the local bodies, 6% were run by the State oi Central 
government, the remaining rest 10% were equally di¬ 
vided as private and private aided schools. Ten per cent 
of the schools in the sample had been started in the last 
six years; on the other hand, 58 5% had been in exist¬ 
ence for more than 20 years, Only 5% of the sample 
came from the primary sections of middle schools, the 
rest 95% were from primary (only) schools In contrast to 
most other States, the Union Terntory had many more 
schools exclusively for boys oi girls; only 40% were co¬ 
educational. 

Sixty per cent schools also had pre-primary sections. 
Schools in the capital seemed well off so far as space 
was concerned, with 83% reporting having a separate 
room for the headmaster. Twenty-three per cent also had 
a common room for the teachers, Drinking-water was 
available in 93%, and separate urinals for girls in 74% of 
the schools, Seventeen per cent schools omitted to re¬ 
spond to this question, this could mean common urinals 
for boys and girls 

There was no uniformity regarding ‘No-Detention 
Policy’ being followed in schools in Delhi, 66% head¬ 
masters said they followed it up to Class III, 22% de¬ 
tained pupils in Class I; 11% did not detain them up to 
Class II. Operation Blackboard had not touched 55% of 
the schools. (It is likely that they did not need it) A PTA 
existed in 93% of the schools but only 83% reported 
having any meetings 

Schools in Delhi had good physical facilities. There 
were more single-sex schools than elsewhere in the 
country There was no clear policy regarding ‘No De¬ 
tention’ 


6 Tile following purposes were suggested In the questionnaire, (0 promotion; diagnosing weaknesses In learning; Oil) diagnosing weaknesses 
in teaching, 
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A'l JAINMCNTS OF PRIMARY SCHOOL CHILDREN IN VARIOUS STAIRS 


Achievements of Pupils 

Delhi ichimed d.ua foi 1,559 students of Class tV The 
aveiage scoics on each of the seven tests administered 
aie given below 


Table 23.4 

ACmEVPMl’NlS or PUPILS 



A nth 

< -10 ) H 

liCU 1 ) RC(&) 
(41) (161 

IK A' 
(40) 

A IK 
(24) 

S S 

(18) 

S/71'// 

(23) 

Tout] 

(207) 

Mean 

14 3 

is y 

72 

18 8 

It 3 

93 

107 

90,5 

SD 

7 8 

9 2 

1 3 

9 4 

5.5 

4 8 

7 3 


Mean as 
Peicentage 

3S 7 

42 9 

aSO 

47 0 

47 1 

51 7 

42 8 

43.7 

KK-2U 

.88 

90 

85 

91 

.85 

85 

93 


All India 
Median as 
Peicentage 

It 2 

45 'i 

4.-1 1 

49,5 

11 7 

57 8" 

42 8" 

45.2’ 


The overall peicentage score of 43 7 was not consid- 
eied satisfactoiy, it was lowet than the median value in 
the country. More than 70% of the teacheis in Delhi 
weie'gi aduates, all ol them were trained. (A fairly laige 
numbei had a B.Ed. degiee which may not be very 
helpful tor teaching pi unary classes ) Schools also had 
lea.son-able facilities such as space, teachers, libiaiy, etc,, 
but the achievement of the pupils was lowei than the 
counily average 

The lowest means weie on tests ol anthmetic and 
spelling, the two tasks dependent mote specifically on 
teaching in school The llnee tests, peilbrmance on which 
would lie affected mote easily by the envuonment, 
namely, Woid Knowledge, Appiopuate Woid ancl Spell¬ 
ing, had relatively highei mean scoies 

Two hunched and twenty-lhiee pupils of Class V 
sdeelecl fiom sonic of the schools in the sample wete 


adnunisteied Lhe same battery of tests The puipose was 
to study gain in achievement in one yeai 

Table 23.5 


CLASS ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — CI.ASSTS IN' AND V 


CVttti 

An Ih 

RCIP) RC(S) 

U-'A A W 

5 A 

S/H'll, 

Until 

IV (15591 

14 3 

18 9 7 2 

18 8 

U 3 

9.3 

ir 7 

90 5 

V (223) 

16 0 

20 3 7 7 

19 4 

11 8 

97 

10 8 

95 7 


Although all the clilleiences were in the expected 
dueclion, the same weie not sufficiently large According 
to the 1986 survey, theie weie 9% fewei pupils in Class 
V than in Class IV. Assuming that a cenain peicentage of 
pupils of Class IV weie noL piomoted to Class V because 
of pool peiformance, the mean scoies ol the test of the 
pupils would ii.se The gain over a year of schooling was 
consideied quite poor 

Diffetences in five out of seven tests weie less than 
one; the maximum difteience was on the lest in Aiithmetic. 

The achievements of children in vaiious Slates weie 
also studied iegion-wi.se 'as the same would help the 
States to identify legions which wete weak education¬ 
ally At the sampling stage, Delhi was also divided into 
foui zones, The aveiage achievements of pupils horn 
these zones were as shown in Table 23 6 

Naiela not only had lhe lowest mean, its mean was 
much lowei than of any othei tuea The piopoition of 
sample obtained wiLh refeience to the expected numbei 
was less than 50%; it helped the overall aveiage to 
become somewhat highei. In contrast, nearly all the ex¬ 
pected sample was reached in the city zone, which loo 
had lowei than the oveiall aveiage mean, The. achieve¬ 
ments in Noith Shahdaia and West Zone weie not very 
different 


Table 23.6 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS — ZONE-WISE 


Au'd 

Aillh 

JIC(P) 

nets) 

WJC 

A W 

SS 

bpell 

Total 


City Zone 

Mean 

13 4 

17 3 

6 8 

19J 

10 9 

8,4 

10 2 

86 1 

(393) 

SO 

6 4 

8,2 

4 1 , 

8 2 

5 1 

4.4 

6 6 


West Zapc 

Men n 

14 0 

19 1 

70 

20 6 

11 4 

97 

It 4 

93 2 

(430) 

so 

8 t 

9.5 

4 3 

90 

5,5 

5 1 

6 9 


Noith Zone 

Mean 

J5 7 

20 7 

79 

18 3 

11.9 

9 6 

10 6 

94 7 

Sluihdara 

SD 

84 

9.4 

4 4 

10 2 

5,6 

4 7 

7 9 


(621) 

Nil 1 el a 

Mean 

n 2 

137 

50 

14 7 

9.4 

84 

10.0 

72 4 

(115) 

SD 

6 8 

72 

4.0 

9 5 

54 

4 9 

7.J 



7 Tins is piohably because of the double-shift system foi many school buildings where the gnls and boys .lie taught .sepaiately in morning 
a re' me ung sbihs 

8 'lhe niiMiiiiim possible seme, 

9 Tnpurn is excluded The content of the tests was not common in all the Stales 
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Thu petfoimance of pupils on two ol lhe tests - 
Aiithmelic' and Reading Compiehenston - was also slucl- 
icd objective-w isc, and in the case ol Anthmelic, lopic- 
w ise also 

Table 23-7 


ACHIEVEMENT IN AKIIIIMI'TIC - ODIEC1IVE-WISE 


Ub/eUwe 

Mean 

i ;d 

Mean as Pei tentage 

Knowledge (19) 

72 

3 K 

37 9 

lindeisianding (12) 

4,4 

2,S 

36 7 

Application (9> 

27 

2 1 

33 3 

Total (40) 

l-i 3 

7 H 

35 7 


The percentage mean scoie on ‘Application’ items 
was expected to he lowei than on ‘Knowledge’ or ‘Un- 
deistanding’ Little 01 no dilleience between items 
categonsed undei these two heads was obseivecl in many 
States A idaLhely high peicentage of success on Unitary 
Method plus Others had been noticed in neaily all the 
States. The questions asked wete piobably similai 10 the 
ones given in the textbooks and piacltsed in the class- 
100111 Teaching is also earned out with tally introduc¬ 
tion of jiiles, In the olhei two topics, having lelatively 
higher means, (Time and Decimals) decency’ in mlio- 
duclion of these two topics could also be a factor 

Table 23-8 


ACHIEVEMENT in ARITHMETIC — I OTIC-WISE 


Popli 

Mean 

SO 

Mean a\ Pei tentage 

1 line (3) 

1 2 

1 0 

40 0 

F u uiis and Multiples (7) 

2 2 

l (1 

31 4 

fundamental Operations (12) 3 9 

2 (1 

32 5 

Weights and Measmes (3) 

9 

8 

30 0 

Fractions (5) 

10 

1 -i 

32 0 

Decimals (7) 

29 

1,7 

'll 4 

Uniiaiy Method 
and Otlieis (3) 

1.5 

i 0 

50 0 

Total (40) 

1 1 3 

7 H 

35 7 


Tabic 23.9 


achievement in heading comprehension 

OBU'CTIVE-Wisr. 


Oh/ectwe 

Mean 

SD 

Mean els Peicentage 

Noting Detail (17) 

8 3 

1 

18 M 

Simple Compieheasion"'(13) 

55 

3 1 

'18 S 

Inleience 11 (14) 

5 1 

2 ,8 

10 4 

Total (44) 

189 

9 2 

-i2 9 


The mean scoies bioken ovei objectives wete m the 
expected dnecLion but 49% scoie on an objective such 
as leceiving simple mfoimation hom a wutc-up in the 
medium of instiuction (which was also the molhei tongue 
ioi a laige numbei of pupils) was quite discoutaging 
Neaily 25% of the pupils had a scoie equal to oi less 
than wbaL could be achieved by guessing blindly. 

The diffeiences in the achievements of pupils when 
divided ovei location, gendei and caste weie also stud¬ 
ied The lelevanl details are piesented in the following 
tables. 

Table 23.10 


DlFl’ERENCtS IN ACHIEVEMENT — LOCA‘lION-WISE 


fesl 

Location 

Mean 

SO 

t 

Ai nli 

V 

115 

7 5 

2 IS 


R 

13 5 

S 8 


RC(P) 

U 

19 6 

9.1 

5 62’ 


R 

16,4 

9 3 


UC(S) 

11 

7 6 

1,2 

7 13’ 


R 

5 7 

4 5 


W K 

U 

19 2 

9 3 

3.00 ‘ 


R 

17 5 

97 


AW 

U 

11 6 

5.4 

A 92 


R 

10 3 

5 (i 


ss 

U 

9 3 

1,7 

I -i3 


It 

8 9 

49 


Spelling 

U 

10 8 

7 2 

84 


It 

10 4 

7,6 


RC (total) 

u 

27 1 

12 2 

6 65” 


It 

22 1 

12 6 


T(5 + 6 + 7) 

u 

31 7 

14 5 

2 30 


It 

29 6 

16.2 



Uiban - 1227 Rui.il - 332 
* p< 05 ; ’* p< 01 


Twenty-one pei cent of the pupil sample came fiom 
rural aieas, Because of then close proximity to Lhe me- 
Uopolis, this sample may be somewhat dilfeient fiom 
the tural children selected in the Stales. Its acliievemenl 
on all the seven tests was lowei than that of the uiban 
group. Five of these diffeiences weie statistically signili- 
cant adding up to a big diffeience in the total scoie. The 
rural childien had an aggiegale mean score of 82.7 against 
Lhe 92 5 achieved Ia lhe uiban group, 

The lutal group, of the Union Territory could belong 
to the less aspning families, the leacheiS could also be 
moic dissatisfied due lo then posting not being in the 
(UV Although onlv 8% teacheis icponed spending two 
or mote hours every dav foi travelling to and hom 
school, some ol them could be lesiciing in the cilv and 
woiking in the itnal aieas 


10 this includes. (a) denving the meaning ol diflicu!' wouK (mm me contcu mil (h> lel.mng ill iiH" Jt .1 simple lei el 

11 This inclwlies identifying lhe messige <» 1 t’v icmul idci .uicl the mlc ol the pasvige 
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ATTAINMENTS OF PRIMARY SCHOOL CHILDREN IN VARIOUS STATES 


Table 23-11 


Table 23-12 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — GENDER-WISE DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT — CASTE-WISE 


Test 

Gender 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Anth 

II 

13 7 

72 

2 56 


G 

14,8 

82 


UC(P) 

1 ) 

18 0 

91 

3 44” 


G 

19 6 

92 


llC(S) 

II 

70 

43 

..86 


G 

7.2 

4.3 


WK. 

11 

19 3 

9.4 

1,65 


G 

18 5 

94 


AW 

II 

11 3 

57 

10 


G 

11 3 

94 


S.S 

11 

92 

47 

19 


G 

93 

4.8 


Spelling 

B 

10 3 

7.0 

1 81 


G 

11 0 

74 


UC (total) ‘ 

n 

25 0 

12 4 

2,84‘ 


G 

26 8 

12 4 


T (5 + 6 + 7) 

B 

30.9 

15.3 

.91 


G 

31 6 

14.6 

' 


litjys - 679, Guls - 880 
' * p< 05 ; “ p<.01 


In the Union Territory, 56%k of the pupil sample 
weie girls A higher percentage of girls in the sample 
was clue to the inclusion of nearly twice the number of 
girls' schools as against the boys’ schools. 

The girls also did better than the boys m at least 
three tests, the differences in two were statistically sig¬ 
nificant The boys had higher means only on Word Knowl¬ 
edge but the difference was not statistically significant 
The aggregate means were 917 for girls and 88,8 for 
boys-a small difference only. 

The variation among the caste groups was rather 
high, the total score fluctuating from 75.8 for the SC 
group to 102.2 for ST. Even if the small group of ST 
children was ignored, the next mean (aggregate) was 
95.5 achieved by 'Others’, The ‘Backward Classes gioup 
(n=80) had a score of 78.7, quite close to that of SC 
children Thus, if the small 2% sample of STs was ig¬ 
nored, ‘Others’ had the highest score. 

The Scheduled Tribe childien could be the offspring 
of educated parents who may be employed on salaried 
jobs, more likely with the government 

Factors Related to Pupil Achievement 

Data regarding ‘Home Background' and other individuai- 
related variables were regressed with pupils’ performance. 
Regression analysis was carried out against two criteria 
Before this analysis, data on groups of variables were 
combined to obtain composite scores on ‘Home Back¬ 
ground’, ‘Facilities for Learning' and ‘Educational Envi¬ 
ronment at Home'. 


Test 

Gioup 

Mean 

SD 

F 

Arith 

SC 

12 2 

7 6 



ST 

16.5 

1 8 

12.32 


nc 

13.3 

75 



Others 

15 0 

7 8 


11C(P) 

sc 

15 7 

8.4 



ST 

22 5 ' 

93 

21.77 


nc 

16 9 

9 1 



Others 

19 9 

9 2 


ltC(S) 

SC 

5.9 

39 



ST 

8,7 

4 2 

20 47 


11 C 

5 2 

4.5 



Otheis 

76 

4 3 


WK 

SC 

16.1 

9 3 



ST 

24 2 

93 

17 93' 


nc 

16 8 

10 2 



Others 

19 7 

9 2 


A W. 

sc 

93 

53 



ST 

13.9 

61 

29 25' 


nc 

93 

5 0 



Others 

120 

53 


S.S 

SC 

7.9 

4,2 



ST 

89 

5.2 

16 48 


11 C 

7.7 

4 3 



Others 

98 

49 


Spelling 

SC 

86 

6.9 



ST 

7.6 

8.0 

17 20 


nc 

9.4 

6.4 



Others 

11,5 

73 


RC (total) 

SC 

21,7 

11 2 



ST 

31.2 

12 6 

24 92' 


nc 

22,1 

12.0 



Others 

27 5 

12 5 


T(5 + 6 + 7) 

sc 

25 8 

13 2 



ST 

30.3 

16 4 

26,31' 


IIC 

26.5 

134 



Others 

23.3 

15 0 


SC-345, ST - 30, 

UC - 80, Other 

- 1104 



** p< 01 





The regression coefficients for the vanables entered 

in the three composite variables are 

given below 

Home Background 







RC 

Arith 

Location 



-4 23 

-66 

Father’s Occupation 


-37 

-.47' 

Caste 



1 45" 

,6r 

Father’s Education 


35 

44’ 

Mother's Education 


,62' 

15 

Number of Siblings 


-1 10 

-.79 

R 



30 

26 


■ p<05 , ■* p< 01 

All the variables listed under 'Home Backgiound’ 
seemed to have some bearing on achievement of pupils 
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in .schools The sLiongei influence indicated was that oi 
Falhei’s Occupation’, 'Caste' and 'Numbei of Siblings' 
which had statistically significant legression coefficients 
foi the combination of independent variables in 
maximising R with either of the two culeiion vanables 
Olhei vanables had significant legiession coefficients for 
one or the olhei dependent vanable, 'Location' and 
'Mothei's Education' contiibuted more to differences in 
achievement in language, and ‘Father’s Education’ to that 
in Anthmelic 


Facilities for Learning 



RC 

Aitth 

Attended Pie-,school 

2 10' 

99 

Plate Ini Study 

5 37 

2 13 

Help in HomewoiU 

- 04 

24 

Avuliability ol Textbooks 

13 

-I 10 

Availability ol Study Maieiial 

2 18" 

1 45 ‘ 

Helping Household 

-.70 

-75* 

Regukiuly in Attendance 

2 40' 

1 51' 

R 

25 

,24 


* p<05 , •* p<01 


The most significant contubutois to differences in 
achievement weie 'Attended Pie-school’, ‘Place for Study’, 
‘Availability of Sudy Matenal and ‘Attending School Regu¬ 
larly’. The gieatei demand on the child’s time for help to 
the family had a negative contribution The regiession 
coefficient with lespect to Arithmetic was statistically sig¬ 
nificant. The negative direction of regression co-efficients 
foi ‘Availability of Textbooks' in relation to Authmetic 
was hard to explain 

Educational Environment at Home 


RC Aitth 


Get Newspapei 

1 7T 

48 

Get Magazines 

2 08' 

2 14 

Books at Home 

50 

35 

Read Books 

2 41 

1.05" 

K 

.20 

20 


* p< 05 , ** p<.01 


Availability of Books at home did not have a signifi¬ 
cant legiession coefficient independent of the other vari¬ 
ables although the variability in the responses was theie 
with 50% reporting having books at home (varying in 
number) It was reading books, which could be available 
thiough lending libraries, and receiving magazines at 
home that seemed to conti ibute more to the differences 
in achievement 

The three composite vanables, along with five oth¬ 
ers, were legressed with the two entenon variables with 


the pin pose of studying their conliibuLion to differences 
in pupil achievement. Contiibutions to ll 2 aie summa¬ 
rized in Table 23 13. 


Table 23.13(a) 

CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL - RELATED VARIABLES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Variable 

R 

R J 

Inuemant 
111 R- 

/•' 

/ 

Woid Knowledge 

5317 

■ 2827 

2827 

613 68 

53 

Home Ikiclcgiound 

.5617 

.3155 

0328 

74 63 

30 

Facilities foi 

5728 

3280 

0125 

28.91 

25 

Learning Gender 

5810 

.3376 

0095 

22,31 

07 

Time Watch TV 

5821 

.3389 

0013 

3 13 

.06 

Edunl Envnon. 

.5831 

.3400 

0011 

2 53 

21 

Age 

5841 

,3412 

0012 

2 S3 

-.04 

Similai Language 

5842 

3413 

,0001 

- 

-05 

** p<.01 







Table 23.13(b) 



CONTRIBUTION OF PUPIL- 

RELATED VARIABLES 


TO ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 


Variable 

R 

R 1 

Inclement 

R 

r 




in R 2 



Woid Knowledge 

4303 

.1851 

.1851 

353.72* 

43 

F.iuliues foi 

.4550 

2071 

0219 

43 06 

22 

Learning 






Gender 

4648 

2161 

0090 

17 83" 

,07 

Home Dackgiound 

4731 

.2238 

0078 

15 59' 

22 

Edunl. Environ 

.4751 

2257 

0019 

3 79 

19 

Similai Language 

.4760 

2266 

.0008 

1 68 

-.07 

Time Watch TV 

.4765 

.2270 

0004 

0 89 

06 

Age 

4766 

2272 

0002 

- 

-07 


** p<.01 


As in most other States, the differences in pupils’ 
achievement weie most closely coirelated with scores on 
lest of Word Knowledge which were taken as a substi¬ 
tute foi a measuie of intelligence, More than 80% of the 
explained variance for either of the criterion vaiiable 
was contiibuted by Word Knowledge It made sense, in 
geneial. Pupil ability was likely to vaiy more in compaii- 
son to other vaiiables, the range for which could get 
restricted more easily because of the influence of inter¬ 
action of other variables. 

Two out of the three composite vaiiables, related to 
socio-educational background and the concern of the 
family regarding the achievement of children, contrib¬ 
uted significantly tcmaids increment in R- in lelauon to 
both the cnteuon variables, ‘Educational Envnonment’ at 
Home also made some contubution but the same was 
not statistically significant, In the Capital, family back¬ 
ground as a whole turned out to be more influential than 
in any other State 
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Although the apparent tliifeience in ihe achievement 
oi hoys and guls was noL very huge -- ll was 3 scoies in 
favoui of gnls — -uliei individual ability and 'Facilities loi 
Learning', u made a significant contiibulion to R 2 It is in 
line with the genual obseiv-alion 

Age seemed to have no inlluence on achievement but 
the time spent on watching TV had a leasonably high 
positive V with achievement in Reading Compiehension 
In Tables 23.13 (a) and 23 13 (in), the impact oi 
vanables associated with the home backgiound as well 
as some individual-ielaiecl variables on the achievement 
ol pupils was studied The cumulative R 2 obtained ioi 
Reading Compiehension and Arithmetic weie 34% and 
23%, lespectively; IroLh the values weie highei than the 
cot lesponding eountiy medians ol 27% and 18%. Gieatei 
variability in tire home backgiounds oi chilchen in the 
meliopobs was expected It was also hypothesised that 
the diffeiences explained by home-iekited vanables would 
he Icssei loi arithmetic than loi the language compe¬ 
tency as the foimei was learnt moie specifically at school 
while the latlei was continuously suppoited try the envi- 
lonment in and around the home In Delhi, it turned out 
to lie so 

A similar exeiei.se studying the inlluence oi school- 
telated vanables was also undetlakcn in which informa¬ 
tion available about the backgiound and expenence of 
the headmasteis along with the policies and piactices 
being followed m schools weie legiessed against achieve¬ 
ment on Lho Iwo ciiieiton vaiiables Teachei-ielated van- 
ables weie not enteied in the analysis, 

The ninge ol school means was approximately 80% 
as large as that oi scoies oi the pupils The standard 
deviation oi the distribution oi 74 means in arithmetic 
was 6 3 scoies compaied to the 7 8 of the disinbiilion of 
mote than J,500 pupils of Class IV horn those schools 
I’heic could he genuine diffeiences among schools in 
the Luge uiban aiea coveted in this study, Seveial locali¬ 
ties in Delhi have clusters of people by occupation and 
socio-economic status, dealing systematic diffeiences in 
the clientele the dilfeienl schools serve The physical 
facilities and the kind of teacheis that would get posted 
there can also get affected 

AIL the 3i vaiiables on which infoimalion was avail¬ 
able weie used in the regression analysis lout in the 
tables given above only those which made a statistically 
signilicant contiibulion to R 2 and a few moie down the 
line weie retained. The total R 2 foi Reading Comprehen¬ 
sion and Arithmetic weie 51% and 41.5%, lespectively — 
veiy high as compared to the lespective eountiy medi¬ 
ans of 26% and 30% 


Table 23.14(a) 


CONTKIHUTION OF SCHOOI.-RCI ATCD VARIABLES 
SO AC1 [IEVCMFNI IN READING COMPREHENSION 


Veil ici hie 

R 

R J 

Inclement 

b 

V 




in A’- 



PiolcsMunal Tiainmg 
ot llie Ilentlmastei 

39-1(1 

1557 

1552 

13 28" 

- 40 

Viopoillon SCAT 

-IS 17 

.2321 

07 to 

7 06 

- 39 

lioy,s/Gn Is/Co-cd. 

5281 

2792 

0-171 

4 57 

05 

Facilities lor Pupils 

5605 

3142 

.0.350 

3 52 

26 

Special PiojecK 

6020 

3621 

0482 

5 13 

24 

No-Oetcntolon Polity 

6152 

^7tS5 

0162 

1 74 

18 

* p< 05 , ** p< 0 l 







Table 23.14(b) 



CONTRIBUTION Ol' SCUOOL-REIA 1 ED VARIABLES 


IO ACHIPVEMEN r IN ARIIIINimc 



Vcuuible 

R 

R J 

Inclement 

/< 

/ 




in A’- 1 



Spcu.il Pio|eccs 

3760 

1 ll i 

I 114 

11 86 

38 

Piopoitum SC/ST 

5010 

2510 

1096 

10 39 

- 32 

No Detention Polity 

5301 

2810 

.0299 

2 92 

13 

Teaching Expeuence 

5393 

2909 

0099 

96 

02 

Yens ol Existence 

5594 

3130 

0221 

2,19 

- 18 

Piolessioiv.il 1 mining 
ol Headmaster 

5795 

3358 

0229 

2.30 

- 27 

Rooms pci 

Class Gioup 

5894 

‘ .3-174 

0116 

1 17 

-.15 

Boys/G uls/Co-ed. 

.5985 

3582 

0108 

1 10 

09 


p< 01 


Keeping the consistency in contribution of signifi¬ 
cant R 2 foi both the vaiiables, 'Propoition oi SC/ST’ pu¬ 
pils and paiticipalion in ‘Special piojects' weie lound to 
be the two most impoitant vanables conti lbuting to clif- 
feience.s in the average achievement of the schools 
Twenty-two pel cent of children in Delhi schools be¬ 
longed to the Scheduled Castes, their aveiage scoie was 
found to be much lower than the 71% belonging to the 
'Olheis' group The small ST gioup with its large mean 
could nol wipe out less than 2% ol this diifeience. Un¬ 
equal disliibulion of SC students in the schools could 
cause diffeiences in school means 

Paiticipalion in ’Special Piojects’ had positive cone- 
lalions The schools that lake jvait in special piojects get 
the advantage of extra mateual, oiientauon of teacheis 
and lntuaction with expeils in the field. It could also 
cieate a sense of piide in the minds of the teacheis and 
pupils leading to bettei motivation for achievement. 

’Piofessionai Tiaming 1 of the Headmaster' made the 
most significant contribution to R 2 foi Reading Compie¬ 
hension, the negative diiection of the relationship, though 
peiplexing, stood confirmed in Table 23 14 (b) 
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C-5 Percentage Distribution of Teachers by Location 
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C-8 Percentage Distribution of Teachers by Teaching 
Experience 

D-l Percentage Frequency Scores Achieved by 
Pupils—Arithmetic 

D-2 Percentage Frequency Scores Achieved by 
Pupils—Reading Comprehension (Para) 

D-3 Percentage Frequency Scores Achieved by 
Pupils—Reading Comprehension (Sentences) 

D-4 Percentage Frequency Scores Achieved by 
Pupils—Word Knowledge 


D-5 Percentage Frequency Scores Achieved by 
Pupils—Appropriate Word 

D-6 Percentage Frequency Scores Achieved by 
Pupils—Sentence Structure 

D-7 Percentage Frequency Scores Achieved by 
Pupils—Spelling 

D-8 Average Scores and Ranks of the States 
D-9 Achievement in Arithmetic—Topic-wise 

D-10 Contribution of Pupil-Related Variables to 
R 2 —Reading Comprehension 

D-ll Contribution of Pupil-Related Variables to 
R 2 —Arithmetic 

D-12 Contribution of School-Related Variables to 
R 2 —Reading Comprehension 

D-13 Contribution of School-Related Variables to 
R 2 —Arithmetic 

E-l Pupil-Related Variables v 

E-2 School-Related Variables 

TESTS 

F-l Tests of Authmetic—Hindi Version 

F-2 Tests of Language (Hindi)—Reading Comprehen¬ 

sion (Para and Sentences) 

F-3 Tests of Language (Hindi)—Word Knowledge and 

Appropriate Word 

F-4 Tests of Language (Hindi)—Sentence Structure 

and Spellings 

QUESTIONNAIRES 

F-5 Student Questionnaire—Hindi Version 

F-6 Teacher Questionnaire—Hindi Version 

F-7 School Questionnaire—Hindi Version 

F-8 Student Questionnaire—English Version 

F-9 Teacher Questionnaire—English Version 

F-10 School Questionnaire—English Version 




STATISTICS USED FOR DETERMINING NUMBER OF SCHOOLS AND PUPILS 



Figures are taken /row The Fifth All India Educational Sunvj. A Concise Report, (NCERT. 19U9) 






ALLOCATION OF SCHOOLS AND PUPILS 





DIFFICULTY VALUES OF ITEMS — ARITHMETIC 




DIFFICULTY VALUES OF ITEMS — READING COMPREHENSION <P) 




DIFFICULTY VALUES OF ITEMS - READING COMPREHENSION (S) 







DIFFICULTY VALUES OF ITEMS—APPROPRIATE WORD 




DIFFICULTY VALUES OF ITEMS — SENTENCE STRUCTURE 



The test is not common 




DIFFICULTY VALUES OF ITEMS — SPELLING 




. The test is not common 









DISTRIBUTION OF THE SAMPLE OVER GENDER, LOCATION ’AND CASTE (IN PERCENTAGE) 
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Test F-1 






Rt||'4f FF 'TFR - .... . 

ftcTT TFT. 

f^TRP . . . . . .3TOT 



TTFPT, ^TFFT, T>=f 3FHK FTFnft nf^T f^TRT 

3g#HPT #? ^TSTW mR^ 

?ft 3Rf^T ITFf, ^ 110016 







' 1 l ti | 

tw w wf 4* to rrt i‘ ; y ■ ' ' ', ' i ■(' 

CS I i 

% 

\ 

5#ttf#Tf#4w3terM i 

i 

(1) 8 ¥ft 



(3) 10 Wt 

(4) 9^ 

^ I 

^^tfW’T'fitOTfitfit itfifiiT3FIeTT W\ 3?RWfiTFfifit^’^fl^l 
'fa" fififi t fit t filfit fitt WfiTstfifitf I 



1 


289 

+74 

+ 7609 ^7 t ? 


15 -56 




o 


(1) 7962 

(2) 7972 

(3) 7872 

(4) 7852 

2. # TOT wr t? 

(1) 2.058 

(2) 2 085 

(3) 2 089 

(4) 2 098 

3 f%cFt uw tot #rtt t ? 

( 1 ) 10 
( 2 ) 100 

(3) 1,000 

(4) 10,000 

4. wrrarr srt 44 t i wi 432 t # wfr w w ? 

(1) 388 

(2) 398 

(3) 467 

(4) 476 


3 




5 srrftcTT PW4 -Hi'Ti 

(1 ) frTefTefr^T 

(2) ^df|4) d< 

(3) ttht 

(4) ^=Ff ^t#t 

6. PT*=T 3TTf^ K i^T% %? 


(1) 4 

( 2 ) 6 

(3) 7 

(4) 8 

7 Tfwr 48 % 3T‘iTT^r ^qr % ? 

(1 ) 2x2x2x2x3 

(2) 2x4x2x3 

(3) 4x4x3 

(4) 6x4x2 

8. 9 4^Hd 45 ^ % ?fT q?T 4^1 Hd W ^Pft ? 

(1) 7 ^ 

( 2 ) 6 ^ 

(3) 5 

(4) 4 


4 


9 3TI^% % t5FTTf^KT *TFT f^F^T feFTT ^ I M/ TT? 



4 


( 2 ) _ 1 _ 

3 

(3) _2_ 

3 

(4) 3_ 

4 

10. 6 aftr 8 4R crgcFr -HHi c r<=tc4 : w %? 

( 1 ) 2 
( 2 ) 12 

(3) 14 

(4) 24 

11 xrffc ^ ^sqr RFT WTT3^f cTgcFT Wtw4 W ^THT ? 

(1) ^Ffr if % 

(2) ^ft ^PTF^T 

(3) tst^r *k°Ri 

(4) sr^r wtt 

12 15 M) d"< R^ 4F ^FT 30 ? t I 3 ^ftcTT RtT frt ^Fr #FTT ? 

(1)2^ 

(2) 5 

(3) 6 ^F. 

(4) 10 ^ 


5 




13 2,05 44 4^ CT2TT % ir 4% feHfRt ? 


(1) 2 so ^t 

(2) 2 '¥q*r 5 

(3) 20 wr 50 

(4) 20 wr 5 ^r 

14 xr^r ^ 35 I^PTT if 4fcT f^cPt f*R4 tPt ? 

(1) 635 

(2) 135f*RR 

(3) 105 f^FR 

(4) 95 f^FT2T 

15 qf4 4ft4t 44 4 pt 500 ^ #r 4t 6 4tft4? 44 rff rt^t 4P7t % #pt w 44rt 

FFTT ? 

(1) 5000^ 4ft 6 % TpTT 
'(2) 500 ^ 4?t 6 % m 

(3) 500 6 R4T 

(4) 500 Sf % 6 4^PTT 

16 qR 54 4?T 41-H 4TT 441 4iT4T "§t 4t 444 3?tT 41?r ^<.4 % frl'J, 4T 4^f44 4«ltl 3)^tPl !?? 

(1 ) 54 3?fT 20 4fT R4T 44R1 

(2) 54 4?r 2Q t t^TT 4^7n 

(3) 54 4?T tT^r % Jjun qi<-(i 

(4) W 4?t 4TC-4R R4T 4R4T 


6 



17. Pl+'ileiRhcl F % FTcTcnT FT % ? 

(1) 15 
24 

( 2 ) 10 
16 

(3) 5 
8 

(4) 20 
32 

18 4060 TTFT FT l^cTtam f^nt ? 

(1 ) 40 faidTiUH 60 M 

(2) 4 f^FUTTF 6 WT 

(3) 4 fFFTTTFT 60 TIFT 

(4) 4 f^dlilW 600 TTFT 

19 FTfj? =£T FKt WIF 7 tjum f ? 

(1) 14,23,49,56 

(2) 7,21,42,65 

(3) 28,35,42,67 

(4) 21,28,63,77 

20. FF teR Tf 2375 f^TPtf t | % 1 349 F1T% t I f^TcFT % f^cpfT cT^FTT t ? 

(1) 1025 
v (2) 1026 

(3) 1036 

(4) 3724 


7 



21 10 30 W % 4 ^ W Wf #TT ? 


(1) 2.30M. ■ 

(2) 2 30 

(3) 6 30 M 

(4) 14 30 TTTcT 

22 # fi Trf f^r % 4 $ *tt l^fr % ? 


(1) 

1 

3 


6 , 

8 

(2) 

2 

4 


77 

~7 4 

(3) 

3 

4 


in 

~12 

( 4 ) 

2 

4 


T, 

7 

23 7x0x9 

5R14T t r 


(1) o 

(2) 7 

( 3 ) 9 

(4) 63 

24, ^ q5t ^ 4 3ffr 5 % #er ^ t aftr f^nrs 1 9^ Pishr t i *r f^Ft t? 

(1) 5 ■ 30 

(2) 5 19 

(3) 4 30 

(4) 4 19 


8 



25 fry* cjTT hRhim 48 % \ 4R ^>t ^Tld) ^j4lq, «j <|s) < T?f TTT !^ri|4i ^TT cT^mf f^?T^ 

tuf r ? 

(1) 12 

(2) 16 

(3) 24 $Tft 

(4) 4p? WT ^ M^dl 

26 10 TftcTT cP% 4^rt % ^ % 3!4 *ft3T WI ^ TJ3 -<sR4I% % eT fcrcr W I I^RT 

c hH ^l «l“4f ? 

(1) 6 |- Jfter 

(2) 7 | rfter 

(3) 7 f- tfter 

(4) 13 4"lfteT 

27 %^r ^ «ns--^at wwdi 3r f^rr 2,000 ftSr i 3 trt 4 % w?r 375 Wr l^r i 

fTldl ^ d^d f^cpTT <pM 4I ^TcJ-WWdT f^TT ? 

O 


c (1) 625 wr 

(2) 2375 

(3) 3625 WT 

(4) 4375 WT 

28 f^RT WIT ^T WT XT^r % ^ JJUITOS #RTT T?t W 4!# t ? 

(1) W 

( 2 ) 

(3) fof^r 

(4) 3mw 


9 



29 4?t4 f^spq ^rWT s? ? 

(1) 27536 

(2) 46867 

(3) 72864 

(4) 25794 

30 " 1 0 % % 8" 44 444444 4?t4 4T % ? 

(1) OOI 

(2) 0 08 

(3) 0 8 

(4) 0 10 

31, 1 % 1_ fcrrr 4nr % ? 

2 3 

0) J_ 

6 

( 2 ) _ 1 _ 

3 

(3) J_ 

2 

(4) J5_ 

’ 6 

32. WTT 8 44 44FfP4 474 44^ 3?f^4r f? 

(1 ) 127 850 

(2) 143 980 

(3) 279 008 

(4) 731 589 


10 . 



33 8 975 *T 7 FT TFTto 


( 1 ) 

7 


100 

( 2 ) 

7 


10 

( 3 ) 

7 

( 4 ) 

70 


34 to tor Tt 11 fto" % tjff *r to 3 fft to ffft ? 

(1 ) FT 4tT tot 'HHI1 % Jj^ll FT 

(2) 3r?r tot ton % w tot ft 

(3) FT 3ftT 3171 gTPTT F^T tor FF 7 I?T TtoT TT F u il Fto FT 

(4) ft to tot ttwt it ftf to to to to tot TTW % ^FT Tto FT 

35 to to tot to ton ftt to; sttfpt emto to wn toto Tto srfto tor? 

(1) 4 / 5376 

(2) 12 / 5376 

(3) 1 4 / 5376 

(4) 16 /5376 


11 



36. STT^fcT % ttofocT WT ^FT 4W1 HiH< 1 % to fto ^TW ? 



(1) 0 04 
(1) 0 06 

(3) 04 

(4) 0 6 

37 ^ tor to to ^ ir40tto ,650 to to t^^tototor30fto 800 
1 *ll^ ^ +d [+cH I M^KHci) t^TI ? 

(1) 10 ftto 150 tor 

' (2) 70 fto 450 tor 

(3) 71 fcto 450 tor 

(4) 71 fto 1450 to 


38. to ^ WT 9TFT % to I *TF?tr ^ W toT ^TITT % 23 % 7ft - „T ft• 

i?[ ? 

245 

23 / 5649 

46 
104 
92 
129 
115 
14 

(1) 14 toT 

(2) 14 , 4^T4T^mr 

(3) 23 toi 

(4) 23 ^T4T ^tttt 
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39 it TfWT3TT ^ 3T4TW TTU H <C|U^ f^r Tpr % 

Weft ^rwr 2x2x5 ^Frfr tf^ri 3x5x5 

5^1 =hl cl^dH d'HIHdri W % ? 

(1) 5 = 5 

(2) 2 x 3 x 5 x 5 = 150 

(3) 2x2x3x5x5 = 300 

(4) 2x2x3x5x5x5 = 1500 

40 «Wd4 ‘W ^3WT WCcT 5 iteTT 80 itc^WlcTT ^t ‘*5tCT tf fef^ct t? 

(1) 0.058 Tft^T 

(2) 5.08 it^T 

(3) 5.80 ^fteTT 

(4) 58.0 ift^T 


13 




Test F-2 


«Fte ^p^r fro 
2 

Rprf ^ TW ,, . . . 

ftcTT 'TFT . . . 

f^TRF . .. 


(1) TI^T . 

0 7 

(2) ^ . 

. . 

(3) teT. . . 

. 

(4) WWT/ «FTRF / cTTcJ^. 


(5) ^. 

. 

(6) f^JT^f ^T ^-S 

. 


t[ 3Tt, xj^ 

2 

0 





FFFT, T^r 3TTSTR W*T$\ f^TPT 

<ic£)ai ^f§T^r ^^ai'T affc Trftrsr^r mR<sk 


*£t 3kR^ FPf, f^r# 110 016 








WFTtF ( 3 R^) 


W FttSFF Tf w 3R-&F I W FFRk WR RF FT ^ FFFT 

% RFFT Ft I far ^RT 3TFRk RSt cfRTTT snfc FF FF^ FF M FflWF TOT F^T FR eTcT | 

F?^F W % FTC FTCFF TCcFT FF f | ^RT % FFF FPTCF TCRTC ^TT aftT TCF% 3PF % 

a?nr ^rrr t^ft i 

. 1%cFft FTC c[*% 3TCn^F FcS^ # TCTFWFFT WRT RSt I Fc^F W FF RFFT ^ FF FcF FTCT I 
F^ c^# M- FFF FF FcFT F# FTFT FT , #[FFTC 3TFFF RF FTCT I Ffe WT <3% FT #rt F^ FFF FF 
TCcFT ^ FF f^TC % FFF FTCT | 

RFTFFFT % feTF — 


Ff^ ^ FtF ^T 3PFfT FTT^ FFfr Ft ^ F>F f^FT % Fr^ FT fi? w ft; i fPTCf Fte Fft FRftFcft 
FTTC FRT3T FFT FtT FT?!! Fl^ FIF FT?t %<5 , 3TTF STF^ - ciF<F =FT FT FF^ 'iflfF^ir, ^ FT^FT % FTTF 

gF FT? TCFFTT FtT"^FT I’ ’ FF TC3FF F^TF % FT 3TTFT FT FF^ FTFF? F?T t?FT f^TT 3TTC #T FFFt FFFT, “FFTFt, 
FFT3TT, %S ^ cl'S'F Ft FftFT FFTFT TFT f| I" 


Fi Ffi^T ^ %5 ■% FTF^* FT FFT 15FT f^FT ? 

O 

((1j)Ff? %5 FT F«TF RkqM I FTFFTT FT I 

(2) FF FTFFT FT ^ FFFF> Ft # ^ W FTF I 

(3) FF %5 % FTCTF FTCF7 FTFFF FT I 

(4) FF dSF Ft FTTFTC FTT^ FF ^TF 1 JFTFT FTFFT FT I 


2 



?r w #r % 


( 1 ) 

(2) cRT^ ?te1 # ifi #tft 

((3)) %5 d <1^ eft sftT 3Jc5 did Rfll Rrd ll^ W 4^ 

(4) %S % srf^TT; $ %4T 4T 

W^T (4^) 4^ ^J5 ^TdT "1 " t l WR Wt 3Tf%R- 4PW t telT t I dTT^ ^ 4^T ^T 
3?R eT5^ ^tc=f rTff dT W I (if*) *FT 'SJ® ^rdT “3 ! ’ t 441% ^ cKT^ d# ^T 

wf% i ^'HlcTQ, ¥?r (^) “1" ht 3tTt (sr) *r “3" 4T ^tt w 11 


3 



tff wr 

59 -104 


2 

1 

_1 


tf aft. ^ 


ftft Ffcnr % fft ^FRfr ^sn % srttt ft tttff tff!" % fere; x^f sTFFft twf ftftt ^tt tft 1 1 

“Jftrerq-TO" TfeTT^fTCFTT I FFct TTt^r *T "FTFr' fit ^ ^ FTT I FT TTFTF ^FT ^ W 

^1 ■far ft^ f wft wit aftr f#t sftft %ft 1 3tfttt wt ^r^rft^pfr 

FT fe^PTT F FT I 

Fi?t tft *ft tff FTFt ■gtr ftf tt# ff^ w 1 m Ft ^r ^rr 

mm f 1% f?F#r % f^tf m wftwfi tfr mutr if ft fft #pt fff?t ^r cn^t Tt f)ft mojirr w 
-Igl 4i?l FIFTH I tft AMI ?ft TFT ft - =£HI Ft % I Fftt FF : J^r ftF ef Ft TFFF % U^IF fIT 3PFT ^ ’JcTT 
ef I F^FTT “ TFT '' FT STR TjttFF FT FcF fftTT, FFTFTft ^[TtW^TTf hTTfft H+^ Fft3IM!mdl 

fftft Ft ?ft i 

1. faFFT FT % f^TT 3TFFT FT FTFFi 0W4 FFTFT FT TFT FT ? 

(1) FFTT % FT cTC#JFT 

(2) FtF Ft FT FTctt 

(3) F7FT Ft 'FT FTcfcjFT 

(4) TFT ^ FT F»IcT|h^1I 

2. eFFF> ft -ll<iF> % fftft 3TFFT fact ? 

(1) 'd'fft ft HIcLF 1 Fl?t ^<fll FT I 

(2) FfpT F^T TlF fftt I 

(3) mi ftft fftt I 

(4) ^r mzm ftft ft ^5j ft Fft ft i 

3. TWF FFftt ft fePT F% 'Ffft FT - 

/ 

(1) ftFFT |3TT I 

(2) T3TT ^TT eFTT 1 

(3) Tft ftft 3TFTT I 

(4) TF T TT ftft FFT Fft j|3F | 


4 




4. f^rnc ^ 44 wt 4?ft ^tt % ? 

(1 ) T 3 =F f^Tft 

(2) xr^F STT^rfr 

(3) xt^F d * sq->i 

(4) xt^=t yiaM 4 TcT 4 x 

5. ^3% V./H-fl 4FS % 4 f f^FET^r I ? 

(1 ) ftT <jc| u I 44T 4T 

(2) FTt XfrcTT 44 T 41 

(3) 4t TT4 44T 4T 

(4) 4444' ‘SFTSFF % 

6. eFfFF % 3T44TR:, 44 f^4T4?T 444 % 4TT X4T% % 44 41^41 ? 

O J 

(1) XFT 

(2) ^4 FTT^r 

(3) ^frxrr 

(4) '<444 4444 

7. XFpsf TFT 4#T 4T 4% #4[T 44T ? 44 - 

(1 ) XFTf^IXT 1|3TT 

(2) 4 c ^ l ^ H 4 IgSTT 

(3) AF J 14 I 

(4) P^T <14 t|3TT 

8. " ^TTR-4F" 44T %■ ? 

(D 4,F-> <Fc1 

(2) XTEfT 4 | d .<4 

(3) X3^F [^4|-chcH4 

(4) * 4 4 4 


5 



f^f tpft twt, Fttcrttf ^ Ft ft^ tf^t £r i %FFft, fFTF^Tfr f?t^ r £ri 
#tct £r Ftrt ft^ *#7#? % f^r #^-t5t^ wr tft Few ^ f^rw fit i 

ft?t% *r3f q? t#T sfr i 3tart Bt% % fftf f^ft mi RhI¥t w ft f ft tffft ft i tttr 

TftTFT *T fcRFF^ FFF ^TMT *T P^\ | WT % ^ FFT F ^TFTTtt % 3TR%TFT FFFF ^ FTP* STT^t 
f?T ctFif^FT Ftrft ^<41 i Fi?t tj?t^ Ftf ftsIft i 

FFT FT Fpff FFT TFcfSF FlfT FT I ^T % ?TT^ ^ FFff FTT^ FT FFF tU'HI FFT I "Fs+fldl TT^f 
Tf frjFFF> f^T FT j-TF*TcT a^T cTFF % FFfT FTFT TFT I "FlMl'Cl TFF?T ^FHmd 3TTT FeFFT tt Figcf TTFlfFcl 
f3TT 3TTT TTFt TTT wfi FFctt? FFT^ % FFWFt *T F^F 3P^t ^fT^rfr FT cTFT f^TT I FT? *T TTT% FT? "FT 
^ FFF f^Fl FFT I 

% 

9. ?F FFITF if ct<$1F> FFT FRFFT FIFTH 1? 7 

(1) J lCk ctfF ^FFd % FFF FnTcT % 1 

■ (2) cqnrfr ftff fi% t Ft ?ftf ^ t i 

(3) ^THTlft %FF % FFF FT^ F? FTFT ^FTcTT t I 

(4) Ft*TF 3TB0T Ft FT TTTTF FFF FT^t TFFT FT%tr I 

10. FFTIFT F?^r % FTFFT I % F'IhRc'II % TF^ FTeT ^ FT^ - 

(1) WT ^ TFTt «t I 

(2) #£t 3n^ F^ % I 

(3) 3rfM$TfT ®f I 

(4) FftF if | 
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1 1 ''f^rf^r’' Pb<H<=br -i i-h % ? 

(1 ) cni* 

(2) wrt <3 TT^ FFT 

(3) C -M 1H \ *0 1 

(4) cl =b I 

2. e b|J-f ^b'l cl Cl I ^ I ^ F>=1 -1 -=H cb 3r| c FC11 ^+-M! <+><711 ? 

<1 ) ~^W 3T%cT #T ‘^Idl err l 

(2) ^3'^I , 5Tr€ ^FrRTT 2TT ) 

(3) 3TT^nTr ^rr^ ~-fth -rFi PTcRTr 4T i 

(4) W arqr^ -stt# % 3tF£ff ^r^=rdt *rr i 

1 3. ^rrrrCT f^T^FF % IScT^TT ‘STH ^FTT g3TT ? 

(1 ) ^F?f 3?tT ^Ftf ^FPr 4TcTT ^T 4T 

(2) v3^" m^n ^r#r i 

(3) pci —| tM cf> ^ «} <pr Plg'l d ^ C FIH Pb-M I ®Tf 

(4) p^H4«F 'HcTT ^^1=IH 8TT I 

14. Rl~H -4'4 i ^FT ^TT IH f^TeTT I 
(1 ) ^T'H^P-I <£l=b #T W 

(2) WgcT ^ Vc(HT 3?tT %TT 

(3) 3T^t5T '4iTH <=F =FT 

(4) ~Q=F 3Ts^t Hi =b Pi 
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^ W 7 "5^ t5 TM% ft ? ft Fpft F I ftTT ftft TF FT F^F Fft t I 3TRHT ftt Fft ft I ft 3TFft FTF 
FF ft 3n+K ilK u l FTT ftcTT T? I 

^rr ^ cfR- -^ft ft ftrrft Ft i qftft ftr FFiftit ft ft f§f Fft fffT ft ft fft ff ftft ft fittt ^ 
3?TT FTFT ftt FTF FF^F l FF c[F ^ Fft ft FF ft ^ftt Ft | FF Fftf •gft F|Tfr ft Ft ft f^TcT^ cTFFT ^ | 
3ftr ftTT ¥F ftcTT ft FF I FFft FFlfftFt % fttft FFcTT^fftftt FTeTFTFTTft fttcTTF I FFtfft FT FiJT TFT ■JTTJFTFt 
% 3TPt FFcTT \ I 3FFF ft FJ? FT ftteT % iftF FTFT F I W "FF ft ft T£F? ifteT, FMR ftr Fpft ft ft ffteTFT 
F| F§F Fft? ft ft FFT FFFTT 3TFT ft 3ttT FF FTFT |F 

t fttFF-TF f aftT ftft fftFT F^t, F^-Fft, ftF-fttft Fftf ft ftftcT Fft TF TTFFt ? 

15. Ffftt Fft ftFF-TF FFt FF?T FFf ft ? 

(1) Flftt FF ft 3fSt5T cTFcTT ft I 

(2) FFft ft fftFT ftFF ft ft Fft FFFTT I ' 

(3) FFTTFlft Flftt ft fftFT Fft FcT FFft I 

(4) qrft ff ftw ftft t I 

16. FigF ftft FFft ft FTftT IftF ¥F ft ffttft ftcTT ft ? 

(1) FTFT 

(2) ftF 

(3) Fft 

(4) FRF 
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17 TFcf 4T44 ,L g#r’' qq qqtq f^qrqT |t3tt t ? 

(1) 4^r 

(2) Rpfr 

( 3 ) 4 T 4 cT 

(4) 4^% 4Tc4 

1 8. % TT§T 747 ^TTpTRTT ." % f^FT 3TtT 714^4 f ? 

(1) f^Tft 4T 7TT^ 4?T 3TT444 

(2) 4fe4t 44 W4WT4T 

( 3 ) qgq; tt qrpfr q^ 34447 

(4) 4pft 4F^T 4?t 34447 

19. <747 % spj^esq ^r hi- 4) % '4l -\ ^r ^h f^q; ttq; %- ? 

(1 ) 4xfT, 4Tct aflT TMcTI 7 

(2) w, q<fr 3?t7 74^4 

(3) qqt, T rpft 3 ?It qrr 

(4) 44, --tfttT’T 3ft7 4447 

20. Hei^l ^ «iecii qqft q>eT v?rraT % ? 

(1) 4|3Tf 3?|7 RTTcTTsfr 

(2) TT^sT 41 TfteT 

(3) 41<d 'oH + < 3-S 4ld I % 

(4) -f^pqqfr 447^ 444 anm t i 

21. “ ■qpfr 44 qRT# 34447 4# t" ' % 44T TITtH^ t ? 

(1) qrrf P)f$4rt d^sjll, 4tdl| 47 ^4 4^T t | 

(2) 44 ft qw twt tt I 

(3) qqfr 44 srt^t qn: ctm t 1 

(4) qpft H4>dl 4#t ^4T 74744 I 
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<?ii c t> <. 3f5r ■rf^rt ft t rpft hW><. '^ = tcTT ^ 0 " i ft y^Rl ^ tin. ni'^t wn ff ctht, ^dl-Ti^) stittf 

^ an w 1% t^fT % t^nrf Fft -jffij ^r Mr % fcrr fttt wfjff t 3frr 
ff Ff^rt #r l^rrff ft ttt^ tft i i?r ttf ^r - ftft tt^rtt ff f^w pn i ^frt ttttt t % Tuft 
FrfrF Ff^rf $ l^rrtf ft ff?t i 

22. FfSr % M TT% STS# FT? F^T tft FT^ T^ ? 

(1) T^t FT t^TTTT 

(2) W 

(3) TFTFt FT F^ ^ 

(4) TT^FT 

23. %FT % M TF% 3IMWF* Wl ? 

(1) 1RT 3ffT FT '' 

(2) FFT, FFft 3?tT WTT 

(3) <?IIFI FtT FFFT 

(4) WTT F>FFT 3?TT FFTT 

24. Fp=f F0TT F^F ^ FFt F?t 7 

(1) FTT % FRT y-Mlch ^T «fr 

(2) % ylT WTT FF FS^ TTTT FT 

(3) ^«ft ^ FFF% Wit I 

(4) 3FT* #T FFFFJ §T I 
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25. FlfttF TPFFft Fftf FTft FTcft ? 

C\ 

(1) FFftt ft 

(2) tpjf cT^ % fkt 

(3) ftftt FFft ft «ift ftft Fft tfft ft 

(4) iM % ift"! l\ 

26. arqft 3rFT ft?! ftft FTft TTFt ft FPF FFft FF FFT FKF ft TRid 'T ft? 

(1) FPRR*F! TOT F3<ft ^TT Tft ft | 

(2) ftrrft FTF TJcRToS Ft iTf ft 

(3) Fft FPR" ftft Frft I 

(4) ftft FT F>F S3TFT ftFT 'FT TFT FT 

27. FlftF FFcT ft - FFT e F FFT T^TTcTT FT ? 

(1) <£F aftr Fft 

(2) Fft afk FTTT 

(3) fkt ftr ftft Fft Fft 

(4) '4MM ftr 3FF apdTF 

28. "yiftd TT^TFR ftftft ft IftRTTf FT ft FFft-^jft'' FF F^FT ft c[F W TFR^fft ft ? 

(1) F^FcTpft ft fftblfl ft %q Fpft ftft 3FFTFFr ft I 

(2) Ffftft ft 3TTTT- FTTT ft TFTF "ftftft ftft ft I 

(3) ftftRR ftftT Flft ft 3TTTT-W TFft ft I 

(4) ^Tlft ft J l Fft ft ftftFT ftftF>" FTFF FTft ft ] 
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fto pp % % PFJ PSP PT FT FP pto to tp to to 1 tow Pto % Trap 

FTP FP p PP FPF I PF F<P tonto to FT FFT top PTltot WTFPT % PF W %FT I 

TPjeT to PP ftop to m FSptr tot PPtof to Ft FtFTcT pary % to WT to FcT to p to I FF topT 

ftrePF pto pp ftfp p to pto pppr toto pto i Tfnrrer ^pT to wr to tor, ito ftotor pf trto 
?Fr i^t^r top to trto pfpptf pr i ftcff top to ftp%fpf; %sff% p^ -'tot to ftp to 

sm FFT to M l to Pp^ FTP 3FT% tto P?t TTFTFFT % %qT I I . 

,. . .... " wi^^tw stoto ft ftorto wtotowr'^ifl TT^toFrtoFTf/ *• 

FTC to FtFRT pF toleT TO ■% pfto to to I 

30. tolP PpT pr toto pr ftp ftoto FF to 7 

(1) FP fp FTP ftot % Itou, I 

(2) ff ftp pto fp pto to fftfpt to % to; i 

(3) to to pppto toft to to ftp pr ft to i 

(4) tofr to Pto - wr pto ppft pfc to 1 

30. Ffto fsfiff toto pto fp to to tot to ? 

(1) PTFT FSFRF pto 3TMT FT Wf fto FT l 

( 2 ) pto tot to pro- fto tot 1 

(3) 4to Tnto wt tot fp tto; p ftoip to | 

( 4 ) pf ppft tor ftor ft 1 

31 . fTftp pp % wr to tot tor ? pp Itox pi to - 

(1) % Fto ffftt tot I 1 

( 2 ) <<to to to to ftp % ftoF ^hih tot ItocrpT toto 1 

(3) pp% fp Ito wfr % fp fpf to to tot 1 1 

(4) to tor toto pff ppft totor; 1 
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32. 'INM <^1 7TF FFT ePt ? 

(1 ) FR RIH 3Ttf3T F1?T cFII I 

(2) '3*% d j ii ff 3tstfrt ff ^Rrr f^FT | 

(3) if? J'-TT fF ffft FFFrit fsuff ff F^ft fif iti^tt i 

(4) ^ FFT f*TH^ F FT tf 4 I 

33. ffh Y iU] 3* _ ff f stettfp ft ftt cw fptt ? 

(1) iftf aror frit 

(2) RR eRTT FFTT 

(3) pr f3tt iRn 

( 4 ) |tt 4 t ?$ sM 

34. F 3TRT F rr-f Rm FI «TPT FnR 3TFT wt,# fFRlcTfecT ^TT FTFT F ^TT FTFT £rF t ? 
(1 ) ir TFPT 'IR FI FTiFFlfr R#r f I 

(2) w Rf T i 54 #F FR F7R T# RTcT 4 I 

(3) ?F7 RFT RT4 I 

(4) FF 3f?fmHrf &F F 3TTFT I 

35. FfFTF FTFT "FT? F FHR F^T %FT FRF #T Rf W” ft FttFF FTT WFT WFT t? 

C ■—) 

(1) FUfFT FfFT F FJ¥ % #T fccFFFft 2f I 

(2) % FFFF FT fft %cF3F cTRF =44FR FRF F I 

\ 

(3) 'FFT FIfR % WfacT % I 

(4) FTRrf F FF FWT % f\ f^F 2T I 

36. w TRrm FT FFF 3RST tffcfF FUT FT FFFTT t ? 

(1) FFT FF FtFt 

(2) FtFTcFpF 

(3) FrFFTfl FRTF 

(4) TRRpf FT FF 

t3 



spEFR % F FF F t53TTt5rl F ife feltF FT I 5FF <m *T‘-f FIR FFT STIFF FF[T% F fen 

FF "felT FT "Rfr cTjTFT TIFT 3TTFT FRcTT FT | FTFFFTF FT RIF '-IT fe FF T-fFT Ft F W I ofe F& FTFF 
RTF FF TJeTcfT % ^ tlFT FT IF R< FFt F fen FF fafOFF FFTFT R^cTT I 

C\ O 3 

FTFFRTF FF FIT '+cfc£Tffe^i ( FFoT 3Tfe FIcTFITF SPFF. FT I FfT R1 fell FR TFT] TTTFT FI fop-TF 
FFpfe FT-FTT Ff I fefeF 3TRT fet FIF W T4 RTF FT-FIF F fersl^-T.v 3mfer FT F Fifem FFiRF FT I 
IF ffem if FF?T% fe^TT t, ^fe Fife FT F RFT fe F7F R Fife fel 'TFT FH-TT RFI Ife Fife I "ife TW TIFF 
% FT FF RcTT 3FTF F fefT Fife F I 

37 . if Firm f - 

(1 ) cSFFT TTR Fife RT FIT F i 

(2) 3FFT FF arref t- mfe I 

( 3 ) FTFF FcfT fe^ FTFT F I 

(4) 3FFI FF 3ffe % - cTFRT 


38 . FTFRFTF fet 3 TFT feT F RR FT 3 Rm ffeFF pRTT 'FI'' 

cs 

(1) feTFIT fe FfrfFF fe 

(2) RTF fe Ffecn fe 

( 3 ) FFjfe 

(4) life FTFT-feFT fe 


39 .. Ffe FTFFRRT FFFT FT p FF F FT 

C\ 

(1 ) TPF RIF fem mm FT I 

( 2 ) FT fe ITT Fife fe I 

( 3 ) FF mfe % fefF FFTFT Fill "TT 

(4) FT fe FTFT FF fferr FTF! FT | 
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(1) ffft toff FFFerr ft 

(2) FF FfTFTT ff Fifr ft 

(3) FF 3T^t5T cTFFF F1?T FT 

( 4 ) ff TOfr err 

41 . STEFFI ^r #r FTFTOFRT - 

(1 ) 3 FT% Frarr-f^cTT 4 ?t TO fFFFTO F#T FFTTT an | 

(2) tF3TT?-|cT TOT F#T HHdl FT I 

(3) 3y3FT F? FTF %?TFT TFcTT FT t 

(4) SFFfr FT F FFF TOTcTT TFTTT FT I 

42. W TORT % "F'g" TOF FF WF tHTm-f- iFF TT3TT t? 

(1 ) %?TT 
(2) TTFT 
( 3) TO RTF 
(4) FTF-FFFT 

43. '* FfF F'JJ TOFF t FT FF TOTT 3TTO F TOTT F ? ’ ’ W 3Tf^fFT4 
(1 ) 3TTOT TOTOT #? FFT # F ] 

(2) FFFT F TOTFTF F^T F I 

( 3 ) 3 TTOT TOTFTF % FFTF F I 

(4) F^FT TTq? FcTT rTFTOT t I 

44 FF WHJT F “TOF 1 ’ fTOF^ fcT^T TTFFrT F 3 TT t ? 

o, -o o 

(1 ) FTFFFTF 

(2) FTFFFTF TO fFcTT 

(3 ) FFFT FT FhcII 
(4) FTTO 



q sH c foj (^m) 


W qttePT % 9^ SRF Tf W FRq *TT FT¥*T TPJF Pfr t I f^fr ^T ^ ^ FF TSIFT 
untft tstef^rr wt i ffr% =ft%Pto; ^A %ff^t®?^ fart ^icfr^TPT^rrfen^ %^tr sFf’jtf 
ff fbj, i 

^[%vn % f^rtr - 

(V) ‘FofT F?T WFTTT .t I 

(1) ft* 

(2) WftW 

(®) WT 

(4) ^TpRT 

FFPT *J TFTeft FTFT ^TT "W ’ fcTT^t % W SFpJJjf Ft ^TT I 3 TcT' (3) TT ^RT <4ihl W 
tl 

($) “ Ft F*T FTF^t t, ITT 3{Ff^t 3TTFT f^Fl FF . F#l 1" 

(1) F# 

@)^ 

(3) im 

(4) 3TTFWF 

iJTT Wt ^?IF ftt ^ ^TT F?FF 3T«Pjyf FF1FT t I 3RT- (2) FT %TT TftFT W t I 

m ^ THJTt FFft ^T I 
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105-122 


eft, aft ■Qrr ^rg- 


1 3fluT ^"ft 3FT ^RTT ^FR f^H ff I vJff-t . . . 1 ET^> RjS'fl ^ | 

(1) t?T2t 

(2) ^t 

(3) I^T 

(4) 

2 eWeTTT cTST^ 3?R c=F^t ^TT % .TFT ^ | TR^FfR % T^F> uRTH if 3JRFT 

^ fe)'<J, R-sM ^Irf f^TT I 

(1) 33 

(2) Ft- 

(3) 

(4) # 

3 "WTTR , effiftT ^ ^?T 3TRT t, ^ Wfr.MI % l" 

(1) «te 

(2) WT 

(3) fWHi* 

(4) *prrtr 

4 3Tf^j=FrnC fate 3PT^ 3T^-^^t ^t. ^ fat!, ^t^ ^FtT-^FR -ill \36l T^C?T I 

(1) f^5T 

(2) 3TnflT 

(3) *TFcT 

(4) m $TT 
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/ F'R-lti? Sf+sR ' c lST-feTW 4 FFFI sT^cT ,,, ? 4T I 

O 

(1 ) 3ft ■ : 

(2) fferiFT 

(3) 

(4) 

- - r 'T 4T^' I 3M HTFT ft fa f^ft W ^TTT f I ” 

(1 J -TST 
■2 ) 

i >) i Tftrr 

! A • )l; ■ 

' r 


t8 



9 slTS % fatf-T fanFl TOl^FT 44 ?R 'TS W FT TRTT I 4T T5F T TOT, RHrT fRTg- 4^, W , Wl 

^ O 

1 1 1 (rpT 

(2) TOTO 

(3) 4F 

(4) ~4rT 

K) vttot FFRfr _ h r r ^ ?t frjr tk wfr *k ctot i 

(1) to 1 

(2) Ffrr 

(3) FfR 

( 4 ) ftrofr 

11 RTOrf 'sTTOrr tit rrr.ri t£i f1 

(1) 

(2) RfFRT 

(3) 57^: 

(4) cfFRT 

12 TOT cTO 4 RT 44 d4dl W&t cJ4T, R"T H 41?! %<£4T I 

(1 ) RJRT 

(2) 3TW4 

(3) ^ 

(4 ) 3TT4T 
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13 frf^Ffr am art ^pth % fan; ^rrpfr ^t fr*rr '*rw t fr 

#Rft t i 

(1) Irpft 

( 2 ) ^ 

(3) cj^cTl*^ 

j 4 Terror % arict ft ^ , ,. wn? 

0 ) ^ 

( 2 ) 

(3) cT^tI 

(4) ■Cl *14> 


15 ^5 f^r^sgeT Tq^ #T FI TJ4 | 

(1 ) *4T 

(2) W=sfcW\ 

(3) 

(4) 

16 . -ttfosn w ^arr *t . f\ errmr tf i 

(1) R4k 

(2) ar^TPT 

(3) wt 

(4) fRT^ 
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Test F-3 


i^fldiTl % f^JTf^Tt T3Tc7f®?jqt 

TtTF^r ?Tr. 



^ 2 12 


TTFFT, 'R[FITT^T 1 3TTHTT Wit wf^^l f^TTTT 

tt^rt ark skrem 

ift i(Tf=K m fc 75 # 110 016 




m-m 


IT? ft IrRT I 3ft ¥ 7K TOW# P 31 ‘H" TO TO ## I 3ft MA t ft "ft" TO TO 

fttft I 


Tnror^fifr- 


TOTOTOTOjTO 

^KT-^IR 

(it) Wf-^k 

(3) 3p3ft-3!3f3# 



3 


fl 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


ft 





fTO 3JIT TOKTffi TO 3ft rPlTOT TJF tm f, |#|tT f 1 TO fa #31 TO 11 “3RT" #T 
ftlTO" 33 3|lf tpf! ft ft TOTf I, fafa TO# 3# "ft" TO fa #3133111 (ft) #T ( 3 ) ft # 
TOft 3TOR TOfaTOTOTO3T#333FI 


m ^ toto wft m 3 # 1 



Trm FFFqT 

13-54 




3?t ^ -g$t 

3 1 

1 

FfafRFFTTFFT 

1 F 

2 fa 

2 


1 F 

2 fa 

3 

ycMVi-SPEl < | 

1 F 

2 fa 

4 

F Mid-44 44 R 

1 F 

2 fa 

5 

(^fijdf-'Hldl 

1 F 

2 fa 

6 

^FRT-^FR' 

1 F 

2 fa 

7 

fTRrf-^Tcfr 

1 F 

2 fa 

8 

f^-fhtt 

1 F 

2 fa 

9 

FFd:-g4cF 

1 F 

2 fa 

10 


1 F 

2 fa 

11 

fafadF-FF 

1 F 

2 fa 

12 

Fraf-FFft 

1 F 

2 fa 

13 

FRTFF 

1 F 

2 fa 

14 

FfFTF-FFFT 

1 F 

2 fa 

15 

faFlF-fdFfaT 

1 F 

2 fa 

16. 


1 F 

2 fa 

17 

FFTF-cTR? 

O 

1 F 

2 fa 

18 

FfalF-^fr 

1 F 

2 fa 

19 

RF-FFT 

1 F 

2 fa 

20 

F4F7F-FfF£ 

1 F 

2 fa 




21 


1 

2 ft 

22 


1 h 

2 ft 

23 


1 ^ 

2 ft 

24 

cETcr^aTT-TrsFy 

1 7T 

2 ft 

25 

sfFTFfr 

1 *T 

2 ft 

26 

f-T r T TT T- c h U 1H 

ZD <D 

1 

2 ft 

27 


1 *r 

2 

28 

c h L f Tr T-4i'^’H 

1 *r 

2 ft 

29 

fttf^ft-FTeTcT 

1 ^ 

2 ft 

30. 


1 *r 

2 ft 

31 

TjTlcfH-JWi 

1 *r 

2 ft 

32 

'-O *-=> 

1 *r 

2^ft 

33 

f^Tc=TT- Ml 1 1 i li j 

1 ^ 

2 ft 

34 

3PTT^?W-^wft 

1 

2 ft 

35. 

TTSTJT- 5RTjq"4 

1 ^ 

2 ft 

36 

^|<t* 6 F u l-R c M N 

1 

2 ft 

37. 

^i-H^T-Trftsr 

1 -& 

2 ft 

38 

yRr^T-^r 

1 *r 

2 ft 

39 

Rip.ij-O'flif-i 1 

1 ^r 

2 ft 

40 

R4--f-y-H-H 

1 

2 ft 



Rmd r®? 


itt FfteRT % ^ ttrfr 11 ^?pft % 3r ^r-^#r f^rr w 11 fwr 

3TR fcT^f% % 'coJT RT STR % W f^ F^ ^ 7T®?I *T % RF^tT 3|«f 4R TJ?# sFRFfi FT ^RT 

<s5l4l i 

RFTFTR % frJXT- 


(^) Tft . 

. FT <M FTF- 9 F^T TJ'-fci ( vji icl F l 

(1) 

RIF 

(2) 

«H c h 

© 

tofr 

(4) 

w 

*JFT FT "toff' 1 ^ R^f?r RTF FFFT tlf^f^FTttR^fFtTTFfoF^lFTFF. FTFT IcTRF 

^ “ftefr' rIw rtf ffft 11 m “(3)” ft w £1 

(ft) FFT ^ T$ I, FtFF FST . ..iwti 

(i) 

TFFT 

O 

© 

dFTFFI 

(3) 

RFTFFT 

s3 

(4) 


FF FlCf '->1^1 

F 'mr ' 3to RfFF F, FF ‘'(2) ’ 'FT F7f HFOT JT7TT F 1 

•s) ' 

3TF y'+K 

“tldit TT9F ^<1 1 


5 



eft sir 5 41 ^i-s 



qwr 

55-80 


RT[ 

qidi q fq> qR ' 

(1 ) 

fcq 

(2) 

spri 

(3) 

qqrRT 

(4) 

RRT 

f, .-tl 

q 'h'rq q qq 

il ) 

# 

( 2 ) 

Tdi 

<- 

(3) 

RiTrTl 

(4) 

Rfeqr 

rr,-; 

[qq 'R Tf[ errp 

R T nn "<lirr I q ”3 t T 
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w^^f^nrr^r '^'' t^^iTT i w ™ srrq- ^nft i^rat ^t m 7 ^ (w?) Tfa ^ appm 

t^F 4>T I TM Tt W f^T Wt % #^IF (s^r WTTe?) ^t WIT #1% I 31 -42 


w wn 


W WTT 15 


WI 4?t WTT 
(Hfct W1F) 



1 5 ^WtT^T TTf^TSTCTT $ 3TIW W W T TT5WJ% eft ^I^TTr ^ t ^ ^W-TTW TT 3TSJTTWt PT 
'mm ^T 3#ef «pTFt iter 11 


4 









1 8 ^ < it ^ 16^11 eTT 31 1 4 3TtT ufpt (^PTt =T>T FHcll<t> <) it ^IH^I -i l IFFPT c'l J I cl I 1? ? 
3TTOT ITT TJSit 1 ( ) 

sn£r ^rtr % srf^, ^ vt tt 2 ( ) 

TT^F ^ % srflFF, it sr^ ^ 3 ( ) 

■it ^ % arfgpF, t?FT Eft % ^FR - 4 ( ) 

cfR ^ % 3lte 5 ( ) 


5 


44-45 





t 

WTMT 

ff wr f^ Fta $ ^ ^ 11 shf rt 

aftr ?r w i 


1 wr stn^ 3Tfzrm ^pfr Frgfct ftt 

tSUTFK fW ^r FF % wt F^ FTTl%?T 

FT 

F#t 

2 Fftt SfiH^I dcd? FT *f t' Ft FFT - 

(3T) f^nf^qf # TPTcTfeFT ' 

? 

FT 

F^t 

(f) f%?TT4f FS^ 3 3fe T^T ^ cPf ? 

Ft 

T^t 

3 W 3TTT % 3T%ftFF F^ 3pq 

%SFF TTFTjfr TPcTRTc-f FPcT t? 

FT, WT: 

FT, FT^-F^ft 
F^F FFT 

4 fft srnr^ F^ft sppfT ftstt *t 

FTT^ FT forr F^tf ftTSPF FTFTfr FPlf f ? 

FT, FFF FT?? 

FT, FT?? 

F#T, FFF F#f f^TeRTT 
FT 

^FPI F FTFTF Pf£? t^TcFcTT 


1 

2 


1 

2 

1 

2 


1 

2 

3 


1 

2 

3 


gftr$TF % 3p£FF % 3TTCR FT FF TOt 

46 


( ) 
( ) 


( ) 

-( ) 

( ) 

( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 


47 


48 


49 


50 


( 


) 


6 




5 TOT 3TPT^ TOft f^ITf^Ft % %TOF-TTFnfT TOTFT^ t? 

FT, TOft TOft 1 ( ) 

f#t, «rger wrt t 2 ( ) 

FT 

TOnfr f#- ftroft 

6 TOT %TlW Fnt \jHdf®y-MI TO TJTOTTOT 

T m % f^cpft FTC TORT I ? 

TTcfT ( ^Tfsfo) 1 ( ) 

Ft FT #T FIT (3 hiRr>) 2 ( ) 

TTIcRW FT TOFt 3fe 3 f ) 

7, TJTOTTOT TO TTFtF Rh^RHU, 

t^FT TOFT t? Ffc 3TTTOFF> #T Ft F^ ^ srf^TO 
FTC f^FTFT TOTTF I 

i) ^■yif^ii'l F?T 3PTcft FTO % F'M'T % IclF FT TOT FTC^ % firTF [ 

ii) ^ F^TFT TOTOt % IcTF [ 

j|l) Wt *f F^TFT TOF?t % frTF [ 


8 Hl<YM-;TTO c hT % 


TO RTTRtfr 


1, TOTTFTC TO 



TT^t PtVIlFt F?t j- 

fto wit (i-iii) 


TOT TOT-TOT F5 TOT 1? ? 


TOT % 


TOft-TOft 


2 FTTOF mItI+IF [ 

3. TOpft TOFFTO, F#FT, TOTO? 3TTft [ 

4. TOFTOF TOTOSfT Ff?TTOF [ 


54-56 


FlpT TOT 








57 


9 WT 3TR% FTF TTT5XT % ? 

> o 

FT. 3Fpfr sfatf | 

FT, eTFjtff F% I 
T^t F f^rrfef^TT $ FRT 

elcTT ^ | 

1 0 FUT STRFT Wf FF ¥TsF-^R t? 

FT, FT FTF 3FFTT t 
FT, felTcFT Tf FFeTsIT t 
vi«F- c hi ci r dMei^ Fifr % 

1 1 3TR -qs^ F FFR#T f^TTfafFT 

^TFFTcTT 1%TT WT =R^ F ? 

f>stt ^ fgtnsr ariF 
m 

FfieT F?t 3TeFT ^ F5TFT7 

<T\ O *S 

FTcTT-fFTTT sffTT 7FT% «l 
% d^TJM FF MET '+ <-=11 


1 

2 

3 


1 

2 

3 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


1 2 'FFT 3TN «KFl f^TT ^TF Wf HIFd §7 

Pnrf^FT f 

dFd FFT, FFF Flff facial 


1 

2 

3 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


1 3 FFT 3TTqF?t FF3T *T TFf t ? 

C\ 

FT, Fvf FTF 
F^-FT^ Ft5cT t 

C*S 

FFd FFT 

O 


1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 


58 


59 


60 


61 


8 



62-73 







PfhIciR^ f wrft 4^3^ f ffj ^er t^j; tnj f 1 wrf xpspr wft xTrfFn 

O ' 3 1 

3TR W?T FFFcT % R 3RRR I X^ 31T9 ^2R % TTFRcf t eft (1 ) FT Tfift (\/) FT fRTFT cRR #C SpTRRT 
F ftt (2) FT TTfft (\/) FT fftWF cWin | 

TTFFF 3W e44-|d 


1 W(fr RRf % FcoFTT 3RSI t. fFF 

FH RTF RTF i FRIT % l 

2 mm ft wrft sfsm Fft sr# 

lftcfF5T ft I 

3 FTFfftR FRTSft Fft FRF ft XT^ 

fftfftFcrr I - 1 

4 FTFfftR tocRT % 3TWRR ^RWI 

% FTTT TFft ft I 

5 tftcfl RSTpr L|d|^ ft STSTIFR Fft 

3TFF qft^TeT cTSTT FfftFT # % 

XTXpR 3TFTTT FTF ft I 

6 stiffs fftgrft? FRTFftft ft FftrfftF 

TH-HH H^t F>xft I 

7 iftftFft Fft MliFRH FRft % FF RF RTTcTT ft I 

8 yl^-H-Cl f^FF FT ftFFFTF 3-TF5T ft I 

9 %FF FT ft FFTT ft FTF FTFT 3 tS^RT FR 
FFFT I 

1 0 ft FTFFT ^ fftr ftft ftft ftt 3TSTFF Tfft 


1 ( ) 

1 l ) 

1 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

1 ( ) 


2 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

2 ( ) 


9 





Questionnaire F-7 


I^Riicwt % fa^nf^rr # 3 m<hRhht 


f^lTcW y 


HFH Ho 
7 1 


^r HTH 


(1) jm . 

( 2 ) . 

(3) faHT. . 

(4) ¥TST/3HW / dlc^f. 

(5) f^HTcW ^ ^TH 



■RI^ R+i^ 



10 


€\ # 


11-12 


Him, h^rt stthtt HTHtft f%wr 

at^TSTR afa Tif^rmr 

# 3#^ Hdf, *T^ fa# '. 110 016 









1 4^ if 444 34 1c1<^ 1 

2 3TmwRTRmr 4^4 ^ 3 rr #r ?# 44 f^nrrR cFttc; i 

3 4^5 4Ffr % 3rcR ^ % feR; HTCfeujf&ltfl (FRFR) % ^P4 fa^T ^4 44 f | ^T 44TT 4t "RTT ’ f^F? 

?r 3Tt%cr w % i FRft 4f hrtt ^ vr f^ 0 #^ 4r szift % ^ i 

C\ 

4 RT W4T4cft 3f 4T ^FTR ^ff t t 444 44T 1 -4 44 ^ f^ f\ tl, 44ft 3 TR#t i^Tel4 Tf Rteft 44T 

#r *ft 4srm tr wtfft % i 

5 <hV|IU, i^RFT 4 454rF STlFft 3f4 {ft 44T4 ^T cTR I 

(1 2345678 9 ) 

1 3FFff ■^4441^4 #; 4ft ^ 4 X *r% aif&^r 

4TFT4Tft t I 


R44 4C {\J ) 44 ft4TT4 eFTIRT 

13 


3?l44llt4 4ftT44 4# ^3n (3T#Tfer) 
W4ft4/4-4c[T 44Tf44 4 414 
44 ^xsf ipT 4f§T44 
Tnerf^/ "S^ici 4T54f^ % 4T4 
4f 4^ 4T4f$ISFT 
44 /44 44 


3 

4 


( ) 


( )• 


( ) 
( ) 


2. 3TPR?t 3n^ f44ff | ? 
35 4&f $ 44 
35 % 50 4^ 44 
50 4*F % 


1 

2 

3 


( ) 
( ) 


14 


3 344 f%4% 4^ ff 44T t? f4ft 4^ 3fN 4ETT4TS4R4/4y r4TSTlft41 T&/T& t, 444f # 4l%4; 
5 M % 44 1 ( ) 

5 4^ tt 15 4^f ?I4 2 ( ) 

15 4f % 3jffcl4 1 3 ( ) 


2 



4 3)74 f^47% 4 & Tf % 44747tHIH4/ 

4?447S#T44 t? 

5 4^ 4T 447 
5 4f^ 10 4Tsf CJ4T 
10 4®f % 3rf£^ 

5 371444 1444474 TJT^W if f 4T 

47^1 4147 TT ? 

4I%4 

6 fcsnrtir 44 mm f%444 amJfa I? 

4454 37447 44#4 4444?: 
444fl4 44TR74 
4T4%4 W144T 4747 
V'fe^T 41^4 

7 3n4^ 1^44474 ^f 4^4^ 4^T 4341 % 

44 cl 44g1%4r 
%4rf cTF% 

44447 #4 4l4f44l 

8 447 344% f^4lc14 ^7 ^-41^1^14 

47fflTQ; t ? 

FT 

4fr 

9. 3774% f^4474 ^ '#4# 47344 P 
4>3T7 447 % 41 < 47 474 4747 
4734 44 4T 4747 47 3775 4747 
4734 447 ^ 447 41 4RF 4747 



22 


10 snwr fericnr FFf t 


Wf TFT t ? 

6 M t 

6 t 10 W 
11 M $ 20 FFT 
20 F^ TT F^T 

11 * toTW WT^F % 
7fcT WfF felt Ft FFF FtcTT t? 


12 FF F*f (1989-90) t r tFT?(F 
t RkI^ ftF c M 3 1 ?|FT ? 

13 * ¥cfor ^5TI t ^TfecT fen$Fr 

WIT (1% f^T sift 

FT T^t t FTT fttfa ^ i^XT) ^tt ) 

W taW ^r WTT ft ftc 

o 

^l^^pld FlRt FR FFFlRl % 

R*JlRt4l F^t Wf 3)e|J| % 41PlU, | 

FTSTT FFT t^FT^ 

O 

cT5% TTsf^qj 


1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 

4 ( 


23-26 


TrfJf^r f . _ 

Ff?t t ! 1 ~ 

I T r~H 27-29 


) 

Ftt t 


sfR^pra - R#/3rjg^RT fr f# 
cisf> cisRvm 






RF Ftft Ft? 


d 


0 


70-71 


WF WI 11 ; RFIFTR % f^T, Fft 3TTFFF ttlTTRF FtFFR TT ?[F>FR flTM 7 Ft t 12.30 W ReTciT 


t Ftr FrftFR Ft 7 Ft t 10:00 Ft w ^cTcTT t tr FW t ftnidq 30 Ft 30 ItRcT 
=MH *+»<Ct( !? | dcxK ft*Ft t ftw Ft wl-SFR ^^Cli 3~ 


OH Ft left 


WTT 13 ■ Fgf sFtr tt WTT 100 % FTR ft. tt 75 ftFF Ft #T ft, FFT FFf t 


7\ 5 Ft I ^tt M Ft tFR 8 TSTF tt Ft 008 Ft 


4 












16 * “FSTT 1 % 4 cFF ^eT fotFt 

O 

tWT t? 



106-107 


17 w 1 % 4 ^ m$t #r fs% % f^tT 
■^cT Rrl ^ 3ffc 3TPR^ f? ? 

<y 


108-109 


18 ^TT WKITW 3Ft ( i'+d< % +IH 'h~t H 
% %Q; 3feRT e t>H'tl' dHd®y F ? 

«* ( ) 

=* ( ) 

19 w I^TTerq- ^ ¥*T t? 


ff ( ) 

^ _ ( ) ____ 

* 16 . ^ FF# ^§TT *r #T tF?FT t, ^ET& 3^ tM" T$ it, i\, aflT ^ ^ 3 tw t. ^ f^TW 
^Rt *f 8 t^9PT H? | f^TrT WT FT ) 0 [ 8 1 «TTT %TW I 


5 








20. 47-fT^ dHerfSer ^ *T ^ftt 
dlfcl^l 3f cf 


ft) % feTO; 

1. ^f3qt/t^/3TZr^^ 

2 . f^FFT #T 3 ^ 

U, 

FF*T % TT^t f%pff 

‘■yVn 

(^) %wf ^ f^j; 

1. *Fr 

2 . 

o 

3. TTWPT WT % Rfa; 

3RWfr, 3TTR) 

f^rpfr 


^HclRsT 


% f^PT ^ Fi'T+iO ^ 

(i) ^ ^TFpfr 


60 

% *FT 


(i) crsf^qf % Rfcr 

^nyrmr ^ cq^p 


rfT^ - ?f ?tcfT 
(cT^nff 43<fT) 


112-114 

60 7%W % lefF 

srf^f^i dHel'SET % 

Rid, SFtqfFT 

2 3 


[][][] 

[][][] 


115-117 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 


1 ( ) 

2 l ) 

1 ( ) 

2 [ ) 

3 ( ) 


118 

119 


6 



22. f^FTfcrf^cT f^TSFT W# % 
'FT F4FT FT 


120-122 


Pi vim ^Rn^r i 

4FTT ^T e? 

O O 

1[ J [ ] 

2 4FF [ ] [ ] 

3 srrwr [ : [ ] 

twt % f^RTprt # wit r 1 1 I 


23 gWRIcRT *f WeRT gWFt ^t 
w*f i i 


t 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ J 


123-126 


24 W f^nePT *t 4154 4TT t? 
FT 


1£7 

( i ) 

( 2 ) 


7. 1 FFRT 


1 Tt 9 W WRT WIT ^ ^ %TTR 


2 

10 


25 3TFT% f^TRW Sf ^STT W “4 
^eT ^ ^fficT’' 3TWf t 
wnr t# ^r Pn-Fpr i 

4T8TT 
1T^ WT 

^aft w 
^rfr w 


1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 

4 ( ) 

5 ( ) 


11 


4^TT % fl "$cT 
^TT WFT t 


7 






26 tacw 

3iT^ % wr^ ^r 

%5trr3?f if % 3 tf# Rhuicw ir ^--#r 
tfr cTPJ 11 ^<=Hd ?27PT ^TT J 

Tnft (s/) ^r Pmn ^rnr^ i 


IMt f^UTsff 

#T folT ^ 
- 


1 ^rr •jt^jr [ ] 

2, f^T■ [ ' ] 

3 [ ] 

4 3T^PT [ 1 ] 

5. 3Ftr 1%^T cf [ ] 


w*r % f^raniT 

4^ Tfw 



27 ^f^FiTsirmr ^r % 

fero;^s? erttPIi tefrI im4 

if t^iJMft, 3r+'-cifIT, %cT^?, AfS^ci, 

wrt, ^ % ^c?T4 arRt^rr ^Rft 
■% IM <lRl 3TFT% ot|ii ^5f «IH4'F 

tflPnJ, l 


Tlf§T <3 4 (cr>qd %) 


12-14 




8 







28 * -rri cnta *T ^ 

WIT Wf 3R& 

" 31 ^^ ^FT'f^T TT T ^ I 20-91 


^su fenf^rt 4?t wn 

I Tf^R^r 

II T$\{-Z{ m 

^Rf^rfcT 

III xISrFcr< *rc 
wrf^ 

IV 'd^resT tr 

‘HWP* ^rqfddcT 


20.8 90 20 11.90 20.1 91 





^ ite 


o 


92-93 


29. * ^ vfo ^tw 

1 %cRT wf rrt t? 


w frdr Tif^ra - 


94-117 


I 

II 

m 

IV 







118-119 


* w wtt , 28 ^ fr M faftrat % faara*r % igrft ¥t 3Pi?1 f^r % Irrc; ^rrr ^tI ^ ^ f^ft ^ 

TSfll ?T I _ 

* tpft wt 29 wtf *r ^r ^t ^=r tf?r #? Tftffrtr ^ wrr wtr i fi1^s- ^ sref& ^r ^tt 

1 *r^t ^r i 


9 


























120 


30 STT!#f^ ft ftt ft 

3fI4T4 ft STIw'Hm ®^4> ft *1 FT ft ftw 

^TeT Tfft t ! 3m 3T4ft ftUTci4 ft 4ft ft 

wft ® z fVrr ftiftq i 


4ft ^4f Tft 

44 7ft t 


44* 4ft 

-,_ _ - ^, r n 

Q,4> 4ft ft 

•ft 4ft ft 


ft 4^ 

47ft]; 

3Tf?74 WT ft 


wr ft 

ft 4ft ft 44T 



12 3 4 


( ) , < ) ( ) ( ) 


31 (SF) 441 3Tnft tftaw ft 1$KRBF 3^4144^ 
W t? 74H 47 44 

Pftin erm^fi 

F 


( 

( 


121 


(f) 4ft ft ft45^ 3TH444 4ft ft wft 

fftdftl 4441 ) 4W fclft I 


1 

2 


) 

) 


122 




32 {JRT ^IcTqt *T ^ 4^1^ etP];^ ^ 11 34# 

%t^TfT^% sjf^ erT^^TTrf tnfri Pn-ifaR=id cnfcfar ( s/) ^rf^TFT 

rFTTCR ® J Tl'U ^ I 

123-127 

*[FT % TfT t 



^fr # 




'4T4 T5T 


*TRT ^Te?T 

■q^ ^ X^i 3?R 4V % # % 

4T TOg 


IcTCT 

% W* ^ % #ET 3rf# 




1 

2 3 

4 


5 

ft) 4^RT 






[ 

] [ 

3 [ 1 

I ] 

[ 

] 

2) ^ t tfT 3TR [ 

1 [ 

1 [ ] 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

3) ^ # i [ 

] [ 

] [ 1 

[ 1 

[ 

] 

4) [ 

] [ 

] [ 1 

[ 1 

I 

] 

5) t^r it t 7 [ 

] [ 

] [ 1 

[ ] 

[ 

] 



i 



<M c hl i l <i<r<i 4T R><^1 3F4 






TOTITRT ^ni TT^Stl 






6) I 

] [ 

] 1 ] 

[ ] 

[ 

3 

7) [ 

] [ 

1 .[ 1 

[ 1 

[ 

3 

8) [ 

I [ 

1 [ 1 

[ ] 

[ 

3 


■RT^T c > : ^n?t 
f^Ft ^1 tot 
(1 % 8 ) 


r :□ zzd 






Questionnaire F-8 


Attainments of Primary School Children 

Code Col. No 

STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE [ 5 ] 1 

Name of the Student . . 

Father’s Name . 

Date . Class . 

Name of the School.s. 


2-3 

4 

5 
6-7 

8-9 

10-11 

12 

13-14 


To be filled in by Project Fellow only 


1. State. . 




2. Region. . 

□ 


3. District . 

□ 


4. City/Town/BlodoTaluk. 

5. School Code. 

□ 

— 

r 

r~ 


6. Student Code. 

L_ 

□ 

_ 



Code for Third Record 

0 

STQ DUMMY CODE 

E 

0 


Department of Measurement, Evaluation, Survey and Data Processing 
National Council of Educational Research and Training 
Sri Aurobindo Marg, New Delhi 110 016 


















Col No 


The Class Teacher and the Project Fellow will help the students to fill 
in this Questionnaire 


7. Do you live in an urban or rural ares'? 

Urban 

Rural 

8 Age of the student 
(in completed years) 

9. Are you a boy or a girl'? Boy 

Girl 

10 Tick ( ✓ ) the class which in your are studying 

Class IV 
Class V 

1 • 

11. * Father's/Guardian's Occupation 

' fe'.’ 

12. Tick ( ✓ ) caste to which you belong 

Scheduled Caste 
Scheduled Tribe 
Backward Class 

4 . Other Communities 

‘ i - i 

13. Is the language (dialect) you speak at home the same or 
different from the medium of instruction 1 ? 

Same 

Different 

14. Did you attend any school before 
joining Class I? 

Yes 

No 


15 

1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

16-17 


1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

4 *4 ) 

5 ( ) 

□ 

1 ) ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 

4 ( ) 


18 

19 


20 

21 


22 


1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 


1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 


* Item No. 11 : The coded list of occupations is given at the end of the Questionnaire. The teacher and the Project 
Fellow would help the students to write the appropriate code for father's occupation. 


2 





15 Tick ( ✓ ) your Parent's/ Guardian's levei of education 


24-25 


Education Level Father/Guardian Mother 


Illiterate 

1 

( 

) 

2 

( 

) 

Primary 

2 

( 

) 

3 

( 

) 

Below Matric 

3 

( 

) 

3 

( 

) 

Matric 

4 

( 

) 

4 

( 

) 

Hr. /Sr Secondary 

5 

( 

) 

5 

( 

) 

B A /B Sc /B Com. etc 

6 

( 

) 

6 

( 

) 

M A/M Sc/M.Com. Doctor 

7 

( 

) 

7 

( 

) 


Engineer etc. 


16. How many brothers and sisters are you (including yourself) 9 

One to two 1 ( ) 

Three to four 2 ( ) 

More thaa four 3 ( ) 

17. Do you have a separate place or room where you can study 9 

Yes 1 ( ) 

No 2 { ) 

18. Does someone in your family help you in 
your homework given by the school? 

Yes 1 ( ) 

No 2 ( ) 

19. Do you have textbooks? 

Yes, I have most of them. 1 ( ) 

I have some of them. 2 ( ) 

I have very few of them 3 ( ) 


26 


27 


28 


29 


3 



20. Do you get exercise books (copies) and other writing material ? 
Tick ( ✓ ) whichever is applicable in your case 

Yes, I get most of them 

I g^t some of them. 

I get very few of them. 


1 ( 
2 ( 
3 ( 


30 


21. If you help your parents at home, in the fields or in the shop, 
indicate the number of hours spent in this activity per day 

Less than two hours 

Two to four hours 

More than four hours 


31 


1 ( 
2 ( 
3 ( 


22 Do-you go to school regularly'? 


Yes, almost regularly. 

I have to miss school 
occasionally. 


1 ( 
2 ( 


I have to miss school frequently. 3 ( 


32 


23. Is a newspaper received at your home 7 


Yes 

No 


1 ( 


33 


24. Are^any magazines available at your home 7 

Yes 

No 


1 ( 
2 ( 


34 


i 


4 



25, If there are books other than textbooks available 

at your home, tick ( ✓ ) whichever is applicable in your case. 

There are no other books 

in my house 

Below 20 books 

20 to 50 books 

50 to 100 books 

100 books and above 

26 Do you read books other than textbooks'? 

No 

Some 

Many 


1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 

4 ( ) 

5 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 


27. How many hours do you watch television daily? 


There is no TV in my house. 

1 

( 

) 

Less than one hour 

2 

( ’ 

) 

One to two hours 

3 

( 

) 

More than two hours 

4 

( 

) 


35 


36 


37 


/ 


/ 



LIST OF OCCUPATIONS 


Code No. 


Occupation 


1 Professionals 


Doctor, Engineer, Teacher, Librarian, Scientist, Author, 
Accountant, Artist 


2, Administrators (Senior) . Gazetted Officer, Defence Services Officer, Business 

Executive, Police Officer, Administrative Officer 


3. Businessmen and Traders : ProprietorofsmallandlargeBusinessHouses, Wholesaler, 

Contractor, Shopkeeper 


4. Agriculturists • Small and Big Farmer 


5. Administrators (Junior) : Salesman, Clerk, Typist, Steno-Typist, Cashier, Conduc¬ 

tor, Insurance Agent, Compounder, Nurse, Surveyor 


6 . Skilled and semi-skilled : Mechanic, Driver, Mason, Plumber, Photographer, Painter, 

workers Craftsman, Telephone/Machine Operator, Shoemaker, Pot¬ 

ter, Blacksmith, Carpenter, Weaver, Tailor, Dyer. 


7. Unskilled workers Labourer, Watchman, Gardener, Vendor 


8 Others 


Persons unemployed or engaged in any other work. 



Questionnaire F-9 


Attainments of Primary Schooi Children 

Code Col. No. 

TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 6 1 

Name of the Teacher . 

Name of the School . 

Date. 2-10 
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Please provide the following information about yourself. 
Put a tick ( i/ ) in the appropriate bracket 


TO DUMMY CODE 


PART A 


Is your school in an urban or rural area? 


Urban 


Female 


Less than 35 years 
35 - 50 years 
More than 50 years 


10. Educational Qualification 


Below High School 
High School 

Senior Secondary (XI to XII) 

B.A./B.Sc /B. Com. and above 

11*. Which training course have you completed? If you have done more than one course, 
e.g , J B.T and B.Ed., please put a tick ( 4 ) (only one) at the higher course level • 

One year training after 
Secondary / Senior Secondary 

Two years training after 
Secondary l Senior Secondary 

B.T/B.Ed (One year) 

B.Ed. (Four years) 

Others 


Item No. 11. Completion of one-year training course in BSBChanglang may also be treated as "one year training 
after Secondary/Senior Secondary" 


2 




12. For how many years have you been teaching? 



19 


Less than 5 years 

\ 

1 

( ) 


5-10 years 


2 

( ) 


11 -20 years 


3 

( ) 


More than 20 years 


4 

< ) 

13 Where were you educated"? 




20-22 


Rural 

Small city/town 


Big city 

i) Primary 

[ 1 

[ 1 


[ ] 

n) Secondary/Sr Secondary 

[ ] 

[ ] 

, 

[ ] 

hi) Professional 

[ ] 

t 1 


[ ] 

Total number of ticks (i-iii) 

□ 

□ 


□ 


14. Till today, where have you taught for most of the time'? 23 

Rural area ’ 1 ( ) 

Town/Small city 2 ( ) 

Big city 3 ( ) 

15 * Have you received any in-service training? 24 

Yes 1 ( ) 

No 2 ( ) 


Item No. 15 : In-service training programmes are those short-period training courses which are given to serving 
teachers to update their teaching 


3 





16. If yes, please provide details in the following table 


25-30 


S.No. 


Subject Number of Programmes Total Duration 

Attended (number of days) 


1 English 

2 Maths. 

2. Others 


17 You may have preference for teaching some subjects as compared to others. In the table given below, rank the 
subjects according to your preference for teaching the same. For example, if you like teaching general science 
most, give it rank 1. If teaching mathmatics is your next preference it will get rank 2, and so on. In the second 
column, mention the total number of periods being taught by you in each subject. 

31-42 


Mo 

Subjept 

Rank 

1 

English 

□ 

2 . 

Mathematics 

' □ 

3. 

Social Studies 

□ 

4. 

General Science 

□ 


Total periods 
taken per week 


18. How much time do you spend daily in coming 

to your school and going back home? 43 


Half an hour 

1 

( 

) 

Between half and one hour 

2 

( 

) 

Between one to two hours 

3 

( 

) 

Between two to three hours 

4 

( 

) 

More than three hours 

5 

( 

) 


4 









44-45 


TO DUMMY CODE 


PART B 


The questions below are related to the teaching-learning process. Answer these questions frankly and honestly on the 
basis of your teaching experience. 


1. Have you tried to teach in a manner other 
than the traditional way of teaching? 


Yes 

No 


2. If yes, in what way did the students benefit? 


1 

2 


46 


(a) Students' educational 
performance improved. 


47 


Yes 


1 ( 


(b) Students started taking 
interest in the subject(s) 


3. Do you use teaching aids? 


No 

2 

( 

) 

Yes 

1 

( 

) 

No 

2 

( 

) 

Yes, often. 

1 

( 

) 

Yes, sometimes. 

2 

( 

) 

Rarely. 

3 

( 

) 

your classes? 




Yes, quite a few. 

i 

( 

) 

Yes, some. 

2 

( 

) 

No, the time is not available. 

3 

( 

) 


48 


49 


50 


OR 


The school does not provide any 
material for it. 


5 




5. Have you got teaching aids prepared by your students? 51 

Yes, sometimes 1 ( ) 

i , 

No, children are too young, 

OR 2 ( ) 

The material is not available 

6. How frequently do you evaluate the academic performance of your students'? 52 

Once a year. 1 ( ) 

Two or three times a year. 2 ( ) 

Monthly or more frequently. 3 ( ) 

7. In what way information available from examinations is used? 53 

(Tick more than one, if necessary) 

(i) For promotion. [ ] 

(ii) For remedial teaching. [ ] 

(m) For ascertaining weakness [ ]. 

in teaching. 


Total number of ticks (i-iii) 


8. Give details of what you are able to read besides textbooks : 54-56 


Read material 

Regularly 

Sometimes 

Rarely 

i) Newspapers 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 1 

ii) Magazines 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 1 

lii) Novels, Poetry, 

[ 

1 

[ 

] 

t ] 

Drama, Story Books, etc 






iv) Subject-related periodicals 

[ 

3 

[ 

1 

[ ] 

Total number of ticks (i-iv) 

□ 

□ 

□ 


6 





9. Do - _ ’-ve textbooks? 57 

Yes, I have my own books 1 ( ) 

Yes, I borrow from the library, 2 ( ) 

No, I use students' books. 3 ( ) 

10. Do you have a dictionary (In the language you teach) 9 58 

i 

Yes, I have my own. ' 1 ( ) 

Yes, it is available tn the school. 2 ( ) 

A dictionary is not available to me. 3 ( ) 

l 

11. How do you help weak students in their studies 9 59 

By giving them extra attention in class. • 

OR 1 ( ) 

By taking extra classes after school hours. 

By asking parents to arrange tuitions for their wards. 2 ( ) 

12. Do you check the homework of your students? 60 

Regularly 1 ( ) 

Sometimes 2 ( ) 

Rarely 3 ( ) 

I do not have the time. 

13. Do students ask questions in your class? 61 

Yes, quite frequently 1 ( ) 

Sometimes 2 ( ) 

Rarely 3 { ) 


7 



62-73 


TO DUMMY CODE 


PART C 


The following statements refer to teaching in the primary classes. Read each statement carefully and fexpress your 
feeling honestly by putting a tick ( ✓ ) below "Agree" (1) or "Disagree" ( 2 ) 


Agree Disagree 

1 I like teaching in primary school because there is less workload. 1 ( ) 2 ( ) 

2. The primary school teacher enjoys social status. 1 ( ) 2 ( ) 

f 

3 There is sufficient variety in teaching primary classes 1 ( ) 2 ( ) 

4, Primary school teachers suffer from inferiority complex. 1 ( ) 2 ( ) 

5 There are adequate opportunities to utilise one's talent 1 ( ) 2 ( ) 

and skills in teaching primary school children. 

6. Children do not respect their teachers these days. 1 ( ) 2 ( ) 

7. It becomes monotonous to teach the same things every year. 1 ( ) 2 ( ) 

8. The salary of primary school teachers is quite good. 1 ( ) 2 ( ) 

9. I would rather work in an office than as a teacher 1 ( ) 2 ( ) 

in the same scale of pay. 

10. I wish my sons would also become teachers.- 1 ( ) 2 ( ) 


8 




Questionnaire F-10 


Attainments of Primary School Children 

SCHOOL QUESTIONNAIRE Code Col No. 

H • 1 

Name of the Headmaster/Headmistress . 

Name of the School . 
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Important Instructions 


1 


2 . 


3 


4. 


1. Write only one digit in each square 

2. Put ticks within brackets wherever required. 

3. Specific directions have been given for responding to some of the questions 

in footnotes. These questions have been marked with a star (*) Read the footnotes 
carefully before filling in the required information. 


4. If your school has classes higher than Class iV, information in this questionnaire 
should pertain to Classes I to IV only. 

5. All numbers must be written in Arabic numerals (1 23456789). 


Tick ( ✓ ) whichever describes your professional education best: 

Untrained 1 ( 

One year training after 

Sec./Sr. Sec 2 ( 

Two years training after 3 ( 

Sec./Sr. Sec. 

B Ed. or M Ed. 4 ( 


) 

) 

) 

) 


How old are you? 


{ Less than 35 years 
35 years to 50 years 
Above 50 years 

For how many years have you been teaching? 
(including The number of years you have been 
a head teacher) 


1 ( ') 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 


Less than 5 years 
5 to 15 years 
More than 15 years 

For how many years have you been a head teacher 7 

Less than 5 years 
5 to 10 years 
More than 10 years 


1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 

1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 


13 


14 


15 


16 


2 



Is your school in a rural or urban area? 


Rural 

Urban 

Which of the following best describes the 
administrative status of your school? 

V 

Managed by the State or Central 
Government 

Managed by Local Body 

Private Aided 

Private Unaided 

Does your school admit 

Girls only ? 

Boys only ? 

Boys and girls both ? 

I 

Does your school have nursery classes 
attached to it? 

Yes 

No 

Which classes do you have in your school? 

Classes I to IV or V 
Classes I to VII or VIII 
Classes I to X or XII 

Number of years the school has been in existence. 

Less than 6 years 
6 to 10 years 
11 to 20 years 
More than 20 years 



23-26 


11.* What are the working hours per week for the 
primary classes in your school 9 10 


(in hours) 

Summer _ 

Winter 

12. How many working days were there in the last academic year (1989-90) 7 

13. * Give class-wise enrolment (as on the date of filling in the questionnaire)3Q-69. 


All 

Class Boy 




SC and ST 


Boys 


Girls 


SQ DUMMY CODE 


27-29 

1 


\ 


70-71 


14. Give age-wise enrolment for Class IV only 


72-101 


Age 


Upto 
9 years 


9 + but 
less than 

10 years 


10 +but 
less than 

11 years 


11 + but 
less than 

12 years 


12 + and 
above 


15 . 


Boys 

Girls _ 

Give the number of teachers who are teaching Classes I to 


IV 



Total 


T rained 


Untrained 


* Item No. 11 Fore example, if the school timings are from 7 00 A.M. to 12.30 noon for five days and from 7.00 A.M 
to 10.00 A.M on sixth day, the to tal working hours of the school per week work out to be 30 hours 30 
minutes but we shall write [3 [o' | hrs. only. Hours are to be reported and minutes are to be dropped. 


* Item No 13 . In case the number of students in any column is less than 100, e.g. 75, then fill up the column like this 
0 715 ] . Similarly, if the nuYnberof girls in a class is only 8, please write \ ol 0| 81 


4 















16 


How many class groups (including sections) 
do you have for Classes l-IV? 


106-10 


17. 

How many rooms including verandahs, 
classrooms for Classes 1 to IV 1 ? 

are used as 



108-109 

18. 

Does the head teacher have a separate room as his office 



110 



Yes 


i ( 

) 




No 


2 ( 

) 


id. 

Is there a staff room in the school? 




111 



Yes 


1 ( 

) 




No 

\ 

2 ( 

) 


20. 

Tick ( ✓ ) the appropriate column regarding availibifity of furniture 






less than 
60% 

more than 60% 
but not for all 

for everyone 




1 

2 


3 

t 


(A) FOR STUDENTS 





112-114 


(i) Chairs/Benches 

Mats for seating 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ 

1 



(ii) Desks for writing/ 
keeping books 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ 

1 



Total number of ticks 

□ 

□ 


□ 



(B) FOR TEACHERS 

(i) Tables 

t ] 

[ ] 

[ 

) 

115-117 


(ii) Chairs 

[ ] 

l ] 

[ 

] 



(lii) Furniture for storing [ ] 

such as cupboard, 
almirah, box, trunk, etc 

r i 

l 

] 


Total number of ticks 

□ 

□ 


□ 



Item No. 16: If there are 3 Sections of Class 1,2 sections each in Classes II and III and only 1 section of Class IV, there 
are 8 class groups of Classes I to IV, and [0 |81 should be written in the space provided. 


5 



21 . 


118 


Tick ( ✓ ) the availability of amenities in your school 




(i) Drinking water 

Yes 

1 

( 

) 

- 

No 

2 

( 

) 

(li) Urinals for girls 

Yes 

1 

( 

) 


No 

2 

( 

) 


Not applicable 
(there are no girl students) 

3 

( 

') 

Tick ( ✓ ) the appropriate column regarding availability 
of teaching/instructional aids 




, Highly 
inadequate 

Somewhat 

inadequate 


Adequate 

1 

2 



3 

1. Blackboard [ ] 

[ ] 


[ 

] 

2. Chalk [ ] 

[ ] 


[ 

• ] 

3 Duster [ ] 

[ ] 


[ 

] 


Total number of ticks 

□ □ □ 

23, Give the number ot books in the school library | | j 

24. Does your schools have a Textbook Bank'? 

Yes 1 ( ) 

No 2 ( . ) 


119 


120-122 


123-126 

127 


********* 


END OF RECORD NO 1 
REPEAT COLUMNS 1-9 FROM RECORD NO. 1 


CODE FOR SECOND RECORD 


10 


25. Tick the class upto which Non-«ietention 
Policy is followed in your school 

Class 
Upto 
Upto II 
Upto III 
Upto IV 

Students can be failed 
even in Class I 


Code 


1 ( ) 

2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 

4 ( ) 

5 < ,) 


11 


6 





26. Which incentive schemes are being operated in your school? 

Tick( ✓ ) the appropriate column which is applicable 12-14 

For none For some students For all students 

_1_2_ 3 

i) Mid-day meal [ ] [ ] [ ] 

n) Free uniform [ ] [ ] [ ] 

0 

iii) Free textbooks [ ] [ ] [ ] 

iv) Attendance scholarship [ ] [ ] [ ] 

v,) Any other (please specify) [ ] [ ] [ ] 

Total number of ticks 

27. Give the amount spent by you during the last academic year for contingency, such 

as stationary, postage, games, sports, medical, maintenance, school functions, etc. 15-19 

Amount 

Total amount spent (In Rs only) 1111] 

28 * ATTENDANCE 20-91 

Class No. of students 20.8.90 21 11 90 20.1.91 



II 


IV 


On rolls 
Present 

On rolls 
Present 

On rolls 
Present 

On rolls 
Present 



*ltem No 28 : If the school is closed an any of the specified dates information may be given for the next working day 
even if it falls after several days. 


7 















92-93 


SQ DUMMY CODE 



29 * Give information about allotment of teaching 
time per week (in minutes) 


Class 

I 

II 

III 

IV 


First Language Mathematics 




94-117 


SQ DUMMY CODE- 


30. Give information about the Operation Blackboard scheme 
Tick ( ✓) the appropriate column. 


118-119 


120 


Not in Operation 

In Operation 


Less than 

Between 

More than 


one year 

one and two years 

two years 

1 

2 

3 

4 

< » 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 


31. (a) Does your school have a Parent Teacher Association? 121 

Yes 1 ( ) 

No 2 ( ) 

(b) If yes, how many meetings were organised 
in the last academic year 


122 


* Item No. 29 : Work out teaching time by multiplying the number of periods in each subject per week by druation of 
the period in minutes. 



8 











32 


(A) 


Several innovative schemes have been tried out in primary schools 
by the Central or State governments. Your school might have 
participated in one or more of these. Provide relevant information 

by putting a tick at the appropriate place in each row. 123-127 



It was never 
in operation 
in my school 

in operation 

i_________ 

Was operating 
but not now 



Less than 
one year 

Between 
one and 
two years 

More than 
two years 


UNICEF/UNFPA 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


i) Nutrition, Health, [ ] 

Education and 
Environmental 
Sanitation 

(NHEES) 

ii) Primary Education [ ] 

Curriculam Renewal 
(PECR) 

m) Early Childhood [ ] 

Education Project 
(ECEP) 

iv) Comprehensive [ ] 

Access to Primary 
Education (CAPE) 

v) National Population [ ] 

Education Project 

(NPEP) 

3) Any other innovative Project 
run by Centre/State/Trust/ 
Management/Institution etc. 

vi) [ ] 

vii) [ ] 

vili) [ ] 


[ ] [ ] 


[ ] t ] 

[ ] [ ] 

[ ] [ ] 

l ] [ ] 


t 3 '[ 1 
{ ] [ ] 
[ ] t 1 


[ ] [ ] 


[ ] [ ] 

[ ] [ ] 

[ ] [ 1 

[ ] [ ] 


[ ] [ ] 

[ ] [ ] 

[ ] [ ] 


Total Number of Ticks 
(i to vm) 



□ □ □ □ 


, , ,f Educan. ' 

- & i. .cementation 

h.rt) 

No . 


9 



